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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


THE  Seed 

— of  Christianity 


e dedicate  our  first 
issue  of  1997  to  the 
Japan  mission.  On 
February  5,  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  Nagasaki  martyrs  of  Japan 
will  be  celebrated.  Fr.  Don  Boyle 
writes  of  their  martyrdom. 

Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  shares  with 
us  the  martyrdom  of  50  Chris- 
tians in  Edo  (now  Tokyo).  These 
two  separate  martyrdoms  are 
instances  of  the  widespread  per- 
secution of  Japanese  Christianity 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and 
early  17th  centuries.  During  this 
time  literally  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians were  put  to  death  as  the 
rulers  of  Japan  tried  to  stamp  out 
a foreign  religion  they  saw  as  a 
threat  to  their  security  and 
power. 

In  the  face  of  such  horrendous 
cruelty,  Christianity  and  many 
Christians  simply  went  under- 
ground to  appear  over  200  years 
later  when  Japan,  in  1867,  opened 
its  doors  to  the  West  and  to 
Western  influences,  including 
Christianity.  These  'hidden 
Christians'  as  they  are  called, 
simply  appeared  one  day  to  a 
priest  in  Nagasaki.  They  did  so 
cautiously,  identifying  them- 
selves to  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  naming  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  In  hiding,  afraid 
for  their  lives  and  without  a 
priest,  they  had  kept  the  basics  of 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


the  Christian  faith  in  a treacher- 
ous land  of  many  gods  where 
most  people  were  poor  and  life 
was  dominated  by  the  sword. 

In  1948,  the  first  of  a long  line 
of  Scarboro  missionaries  went  to 
Japan.  It  became  our  Society's 
second  largest  mission.  Our  mis- 
sionaries went  to  help  build  up 
the  local  Church.  As  parishes 
were  built  and  established  and 
the  local  bishop  was  able  to  be 
appointed,  a Japanese  priest 
asked  us  to  move  on  to  another 
area  of  his  diocese  to  begin  again 
the  process  of  establishing  the 
Church.  Another  way  Scarboro 
Missions  helped  out  was  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  a 
parish  to  work  along  with  a 
Japanese  priest  or  to  be  pastor  of 
a parish  established  by  the  Japan- 
ese clergy  themselves. 

This  past  year  has  been  a very 
difficult  one  for  our  Japan  mis- 
sion group.  Three  of  our  mission- 
aries passed  away:  Fr.  Edgar 
Geier  in  August,  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck 
at  the  beginning  of  November 
and  Fr.  Brendan  Schultz  on 
November  23.  Together  they  had 
given  almost  100  years  of  service 
to  the  Japanese  Church. 

Besides  their  presence  to  the 
Japanese  people,  they  were  very 
much  present  to  their  Scarboro 
confreres  also  serving  in  Japan. 
With  their  passing  they  leave 


behind  a group  of  missionaries 
who  share  a deep  sadness  and 
sense  of  loss.  They  also  leave 
behind  many  colleagues  and 
friends  among  the  Japanese,  and 
fond  memories  among  the 
parishioners  they  served  in 
parishes  from  Tokyo  in  the  north 
to  Nagasaki  in  the  south. 

It  is  said  that  the  blood  of 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Christiani- 
ty. Our  brothers  whose  loss  we 
mourn,  were  not  called  to  give 
their  lives  as  were  the  martyrs  of 
old.  But  they  did  give  their  lives 
as  they  made  theirs  the  joys  and 
hopes,  struggles  and  sorrows  of 
the  Japanese  people.  In  this  giv- 
ing of  themselves  they,  too,  are 
the  seed  of  Christianity.  We  dedi- 
cate this  issue  in  memory  of 
them. 

This  month,  you  will  also  read 
about  the  death  of  Fr.  Graham 
Clark  who  served  37  years  in  our 
Guyana  mission,  most  of  that 
time  among  the  parishioners  of 
Hopetown.  Fr.  Graham  was 
known  as  a man  of  prayer  and  a 
tireless  worker  for  Christ. 

In  this  time  of  loss,  we  pray 
that  these  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants may  now  enter  into  the  joy 
of  their  master  (Matthew  25:21).°° 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


This  year,  1997,  is  the 
400th  anniversary  of 
the  first  martyrs  of 
Japan,  the  26  martyrs  of  Nagasa- 
ki. When  I first  went  to  Japan 
after  finishing  language  studies, 

I spent  five  years  in  Nagasaki. 

On  the  Sunday  nearest  the  feast 
of  the  martyrs,  February  5,  when 
you  spoke  about  the  martyrs, 
especially  the  children  martyrs, 
it  would  bring  tears  to  the  peo- 
ple's eyes.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  guards  said  to  12-year-old 
Luis  Ibaragi,  "If  you  renounce 
Jesus  Christ  I will  make  you  into 
a Samurai."  Luis  replied, 

"Believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  we 
will  go  to  Heaven  together." 

The  martyrs  were  taken  from 
their  homes  in  central  Japan  and 
marched  hundreds  of  kilometres 
south  to  Nagasaki  in  the  cold  of 
winter.  In  Kyoto  it  is  related  that 
13-year-old  Thomas  Ozaki  wrote 
his  mother  saying  not  to  worry 
about  him  and  his  father,  they 
would  be  waiting  for  her  in 
Heaven.  It  is  said  that  on  the 
stationary  were  the  stains  of  his 
tears. 

For  the  last  20  years  I have 
been  working  in  parishes  in  the 
Diocese  of  Tokyo.  When  Scar- 
boro  missionaries  first  went  to 
Japan  in  1947  we  bought  an  old 
house  for  our  headquarters.  At 
that  time  the  value  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  was  extremely  high 
and  property  in  Japan  very 
cheap.  We  bought  the  property 
for  an  unbelievably  low  price 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  finan- 
cial value  it  would  have  today. 

In  our  headquarters  there  was 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  John  Carten,  inside  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  Queen 
of  Martyrs,  commonly  known  as  Takanawa  Church,  pastored  by  Frs.  John 
Bolger  and  Frank  Hawkshaw.  Tokyo,  Japan. 


a small  chapel  and  Catholics 
living  in  the  neighbourhood 
came  to  this  chapel  for  Mass.  An 
elderly  lady  who  owned  proper- 
ty near  one  of  the  main  stations 
in  Tokyo  wanted  a church  and 
sold  her  property  to  Scarboro 
Missions  very  cheaply.  On  this 
property  was  built  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs 
which  is  commonly  known  by  its 
area  name,  Takanawa  Church. 

The  Edo  (Tokyo)  Martyrs 

The  Archbishop  of  Tokyo  at 
that  time.  Cardinal  Doi,  asked 
the  late  Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 


Gerald  Kelly  to  dedicate  the 
church  to  the  martyrs  of  Edo 
(Edo  is  the  present  day  Tokyo). 
Since  the  Edo  martyrs  are  not  as 
yet  canonized,  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Martyrs. 

Besides  the  26  martyrs  of 
Nagasaki,  there  were  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  martyrs  in 
Japan  during  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century.  About  a 20-minute 
walk  from  Takanawa  church  on 
December  4,  1623,  two  priests — 
one  a Jesuit  and  the  other  a Fran- 
ciscan— and  48  lay  Christians 
were  martyred.  Accounts  of  this 
martyrdom  are  recorded  in 
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Takayama  Ukon 


Jn  the  16th  century,  Christianity  at  first  flourished  in  the 
Osaka  region  because  Shogun  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi 
was  friendly  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  He  respected 
them  as  honest  and  upright  men.  Hideyoshi  even  invited  the 
Christians  to  build  a church  near  his  castle.  It  was  completed 
on  Christmas  Day,  1583,  and  just  four  years  later,  in  1587, 
because  of  growing  distrust  of  their  motives,  Hideyoshi 
banned  Christianity  and  the  persecutions  began. 

Takayama  Ukon,  a clan  chieftain  and  war  lord,  and  a 
trusted  member  of  Hideyoshi's  inner  circle,  had  been  very 
active  in  the  Christian  community.  He  sometimes  preached 
in  the  church  and  even  taught  catechism.  He  identified  him- 
self completely  with  the  Christian  community  of  his  fief  in 
Takatsuki.  When  persecution  of  the  Christians  began  he 
always  interceded  for  them  and  when  threats  became  more 
menacing  he  eagerly  offered  his  own  life  to  die  with  them. 

He  tried  to  become  a martyr  on  three  different  occasions  but 
was  refused  every  time.  In  the  year  of  Shogun  Tokugawa 
leyasu  in  1614,  Takayama  and  some  of  his  companions  were 
put  aboard  a sailing  ship  bound  for  Manila.  He  was  being 
exiled  from  his  homeland  for  the  crime  of  being  a Christian. 
Takayama  Ukon  died  a year  after  his  arrival  in  Manila. 


Toyotomi  Hideyoshi 


Japanese  history.  The  city  of 
Tokyo  has  erected  a small  monu- 
ment at  the  site  of  the  martyr- 
dom. 

More  detailed  accounts  are 
contained  in  the  annual  reports 
sent  by  the  Jesuits  who  were  in 
Japan  at  the  time,  to  their  Superi- 
ors in  Rome.  The  descriptions  of 
prison  life  to  which  the  martyrs 
were  subjected,  especially  horri- 
fied me.  The  prisons  were  dun- 
geons; no  sunlight  could  get  in. 
The  prisoners  were  so  crowded 
together  that  there  was  only 
space  for  a person  to  sit  on  the 
floor  without  any  room  between 
them.  Those  who  were  too  sick 
to  move  had  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  where  they  were  and  no 
one  cleaned  up.  The  dead  were 
often  left  for  a week  before  being 
removed  from  the  prison.  When 
I read  the  accounts  of  the  pris- 
ons, I thought  I would  be  happy 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

On  the  day  of  martyrdom, 
December  4,  1623,  the  50  martyrs 
were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Tokyo  in  three  groups: 
Jesuit  Father  de  Angelis  led  one 
group,  Franciscan  Father  Galvez 
led  another,  and  a Japanese 


nobleman,  Hara  Mondo,  led  the 
third  group.  The  three  leaders 
were  mounted  on  horses. 

The  place  of  martyrdom  was 
on  the  main  road  between  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama  so  as  to  attract  a 
large  crowd.  The  purpose  was  to 
strike  fear  into  anyone  thinking 
of  becoming  a Christian  or 
assisting  Christians.  Among  the 
Japanese  martyrs  were  a number 
of  non-Christians  who  had 
assisted  or  hidden  Christians  in 
their  homes. 

The  three  leaders  mounted  on 
horses  faced  the  Christian  lay 
people  bound  to  stakes  embed- 
ded in  bales  of  straw.  The  perse- 
cutors' hope  was  that  the  three 
leaders,  feeling  the  cruelty  of  the 
martyrdom,  would  weaken  and 
tell  the  martyrs  to  renounce 
Christ.  On  the  contrary,  they 
encouraged  the  martyrs,  united 
with  Christ  crucified,  to  entrust 
themselves  to  God. 

Fire  was  set  to  the  straw  and, 
surrounded  by  the  flames,  the 
martyrs  gave  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  Father.  Later,  the 
three  leaders  experienced  the 
same  death  at  the  stake.  It  is  said 
that  the  large  crowd  was 


astounded  at  the  courage,  faith 
and  love  of  the  martyrs. 

Each  year  on  the  feast  of 
Christ  the  King  at  the  end  of 
November,  just  before  advent, 
Takanawa  parish  celebrates  the 
feast  of  the  50  Edo  martyrs.  This 
year  one  of  the  parishioners  has 
written  a 15  minute  play  depict- 
ing the  martyrdom  and  in  place 
of  a sermon  it  will  be  enacted  on 
the  feast  day. 

You  might  wonder  why  so 
many  Christians  were  martyred 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
While  not  an  expert,  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  two  reasons.  One,  the 
Japanese  leaders  were  afraid  of 
being  colonized  by  Europeans  as 
so  many  Asian  countries  were. 
Secondly,  Christianity  teaches 
there  is  a personal  God  to  whom 
all  are  accountable — both  the 
strong  and  weak.  While  Chris- 
tians are  called  to  be  good  citi- 
zens, cooperating  in  building  a 
just  and  loving  society,  they 
place  the  will  of  God  above  the 
authority  of  the  state.  This  is 
threatening  to  any  power  on 
earth  that  tries  to  make  itself 
absolute. °° 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


During  the  coldest 

part  of  the  Japanese 
winter,  in  early 
February,  1597,  the  blood  of  26 
martyrs  seeped  into  the  rocky 
soil  beneath  the  hastily  con- 
structed crosses. 

In  all  the  subsequent  years 
since  that  awful  gray  day,  the 
blood  of  those  witnesses  has 
nourished  the  seed  of  the 
Christian  faith.  On  this  400th 
anniversary  of  that  fateful 
day,  the  Christian  faith  has 
continued  to  sprout  up  in 
unlikely  people  and  unlikely 
places  in  Japan. 

To  grasp  the  meaning  of 
this  ability  to  suffer  and  die 
for  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  should 
really  go  back  in  time  and 
listen  to  the  very  last  words 
that  Jesus  spoke  to  Peter: 

"I  tell  you  most  solemnly, 
when  you  were  young  you 
put  on  your  own  belt  and 
walked  where  you  liked,  but 
when  you  grow  old,  you  will 
stretch  out  your  hands  and 
somebody  else  will  put  a belt 
around  you  and  take  you 
where  you  would  rather  not 
go.  Follow  me." 


Last  August  I was  hospital- 
ized for  a gall  bladder  operation. 
Because  of  certain  complications, 
it  proved  to  be  a very  painful 
and  very  lengthy  stay.  It  was  my 
first  time  in  a hospital  as  a 
patient,  and  I learned  quickly 
that  all  my  former  freedom  had 
been  left  at  the  hospital  door. 

I walked  into  that  hospital 
under  my  own  power  and  then 


suddenly  I was  a very  frightened 
man  in  a backless  gown  with  a 
catheter  running  down  my  leg 
and  i.v.  bottles  hooked  up  to  me, 
laying  on  a narrow  stretcher  that 
was  propelling  me  rapidly 
through  the  corridors  to  the 
operating  room.  Possibly  this 
image  of  being  led  where  you 
don't  want  to  go  will  dredge  up 
a similar  experience  in  your  life. 
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Although  those  doctors  and 
nurses  were  inflicting  a lot  of 
pain  and  discomfort  on  me,  all 
their  skills  were  being  used  to 
relieve  my  pain  and  restore  me 
to  health. 

Suppose  for  just  a moment 
that  instead  of  the  stretcher,  i.v. 
bottles  and  the  catheter  on  your 
leg,  your  arms  were  tightly 
bound  with  straw  ropes  and 
guards  were  prodding  you  with 
spears  as  you  walked  along  the 
road  with  your  fellow  prisoners. 

At  the  Franciscan  convent  in 
Kyoto  the  previous  December, 
your  name  might  have  been  on 
the  list.  If  you  were  a newly 
baptized  Christian  and  you  had 
been  associated  with  the  Francis- 
can friars  it  is  almost  certain  that 
your  name  would  have  been  on 
the  list. 


When  your  name  is  called  by 
one  of  the  guards  you  will  have 
only  a few  moments  to  make  a 
choice.  You  can  either  renounce 
your  faith  or  you  can  join  the 
ranks  of  the  condemned. 

Reminiscent  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
a wooden  sign  precedes  the 
group  into  every  town  and  ham- 
let along  the  way.  "These  men, 
claiming  to  be  ambassadors  from 
the  Philippines,  came  to  Japan 
with  no  permission  of  residence 
and  preached  the  forbidden 
Christian  religion.  Therefore 
they  are  condemned  to  be  cruci- 
fied in  Nagasaki." 

A guard  calls  out  the  name, 
Matthias.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be 
in  residence.  Another  young 
man,  not  on  the  list,  steps  for- 
ward. "My  name  is  Matthias, 
too.  I will  go  in  his  place." 


"I  will  go  in  his  place." 


"I  want  to  join  the  group." 

The  journey  from  Kyoto  to 
Nagasaki  is  about  800  kilometres 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Walking 
along  with  the  others  your  feet 
are  blistered  and  bleeding  in  the 
flimsy  straw  sandals.  Every  bone 
in  your  body  aches  with  pain 
and  exhaustion.  It  is  all  you  can 
do  to  stay  on  your  feet. 

Curious  spectators  gather  at 
every  stop.  They  jeer  at  your 
ragged,  broken  appearance. 

Some  of  them  have  bowed  their 
heads  in  prayer. 

Other  Christians  have  been 
following  the  long  procession 
from  a distance.  Suddenly  one  of 
their  number  breaks  rank  and 
runs  up  to  the  guards  and  asks 
to  join  the  group.  His  name  is 
Francis.  He  is  a carpenter. 

Who  are  these  26  men  who 
have  been  led  to  this  lonely  hill 
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"I’m  going  to  Paradise." 


Diego,  the  oldest  at  64. 


to  die?  Most  Japanese,  seeing 
their  plight,  would  think  of  them 
as  fools  and  traitors.  People  tend 
to  believe  what  they  are  told  and 
ugly  rumours  have  been  spread 
about  Christianity  as  a foreign 
religion  and  a devious  plot. 
Could  that  bloody,  broken,  ema- 
ciated figure  on  the  cross  be  the 
Son  of  God? 

Hanging  on  26  crosses  are  six 
Franciscans,  three  Jesuits,  and  17 
newly  baptized  Japanese  lay 
men.  Of  the  17  lay  men  there  are 
sword  makers,  silk  weavers, 
carpenters,  cooks,  doctors,  two 
former  Buddhist  priests  and 
three  young  boys. 

The  youngest  of  the  group  is 
12  year  old  Luis  Ibaragi.  The 
oldest  man  is  64  year  old  Diego 
Kisai. 


A man  standing  near  the 
cross  on  which  young  Luis  is 
hanging  speaks  to  the  boy: 

"Why  don't  you  give  up  all  that 
Christian  foolishness?  I will  give 
you  a good  home."  Luis  looks 
out  at  the  man  and  beyond,  and 
just  before  one  of  the  guards 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  the 
thrust  of  a spear,  he  speaks  to 
the  man:  "It  would  be  better  if 
you  yourself  were  to  become  a 
Christian  and  went  to  Paradise 
where  I am  going." 

Ordinary  people  with  extraor- 
dinary courage.  Their  power 
comes  from  the  Risen  Lord.  His 
words  echo  and  re-echo  in  their 
minds  and  hearts.  The  words  are 
a challenge,  a guarantee  and  a 
power:  "Come  follow  me."°° 


J n the  .1 6t  h century 

the  r e we  r e 3,171 

documented^ 

in  d if  fere n t r eg i o n s of 

J ap  a n . These  people 

actually  she 

for  Christ. 


The  artwork  in  this  article  was  done 
by  Japanese  artist  Isamu  Akuzawa, 
a non-Christian. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


sT  t has  been  a long  time  since  we've  published  letters  we  receive  from  our  readers.  The  series  on 
tJr  Feminism  garnered  several  positive  and  negative  responses  which  we  shared  with  you  in  our 
April  '96  editorial.  Since  then  your  feedback  has  been  mostly  positive  and  encouraging.  Below  are 
excerpts  from  a few  of  your  letters.  We  thank  you  for  your  faithful  and  generous  support  of  our  work, 
and  for  taking  the  time  to  share  your  concerns  as  well.  We  ll  make  every  effort  to  publish  more  of 
your  letters  this  year.  Keep  reading  and  keep  writing! 


May  I commend  you  and  your 
staff  for  the  wonderful  work  you 
are  doing  through  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  publication. 
Your  magazine  issues  are  so 
pertinent,  so  informative  and  so 
beautifully  layed  out  that  it  is 
only  a joy  for  me  to  read  them. 
May  your  work  towards  sys- 
temic change  in  pursuit  of  a new 
and  just  world  order  be  both 
successful  and  gratifying. 

Sr.  Elizabeth  Jane  Fraser,  CND 
Ottawa,  ON 

Very  nice  magazine  and  I like 
the  calendar.  News  of  work 
abroad  is  always  nice  to  read. 
Keep  up  all  your  good  works  in 
difficult  times. 

Maureen  O.  Hay 
Mississauga,  ON 

Your  magazine  is  very  informa- 
tive in  bringing  other  people  and 
their  lives  into  our  home. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  W.G.  Smith 
Spruce  Grove,  AB 

Your  magazine  is  excellent.  I 
have  been  reading  it  for  many 
years;  you  are  improving  with 
age.  The  topics  are  well  chosen 
and  timely. 

Rev.  B.M.  Broderick 
Miramichi,  NB 


The  magazine  is  very  good,  but 
information  about  the  areas  in 
your  articles,  about  the  people, 
what  they  do,  weather,  farming, 
transportation,  etc.,  would  make 
it  even  more  interesting. 

Mike  Boucher 
Edmonton,  AB 

I love  your  magazine.  Keep  up 
the  fine  work.  I have  appreciated 
your  coverage  of  ecological, 
justice  and  feminist  issues. 

Paula  Marcotte 
London,  ON 

Very  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing coverage  of  mission  life  in 
your  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
God  bless  you  all. 

M.  Karn 
Kitchener,  ON 

Thank  you  for  making  me  aware 
of  the  work  of  ICI  (Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute/Septem- 
ber '96  issue).  It  is  the  right 
approach — the  true  work  of  the 
Church. 

Joseph  Rodgers 
Bridgewater,  NS 

You  are  doing  good  work  and  I 
am  really  enjoying  your  maga- 
zine. It  is  one  of  the  best  that  I 
receive.  Not  only  does  your 
magazine  make  good  reading, 
but  I find  use  for  it  in  my  homi- 
lies (such  as  they  are!). 

Rev.  Frank  O ’Neill 
Spencerville,  ON 


I am  happy  to  receive  your  mag- 
azine and  the  especially  interest- 
ing article  by  Paul  McKenna  on 
Christian  Mission  (April  1996). 

It  helps  to  understand  the  need 
and  place  for  interfaith  dialogue, 
and  tolerance  of  others  beliefs. 
Margaret  T.  Lane 
Kingston,  ON 

I'd  just  like  to  say  that  I really 
learn  a lot  from  your  excellent 
magazine. 

Rev.  Ed  Leising,  OM1 
Kenmore,  NY 

My  wife  and  I have  been  sup- 
porting the  work  of  your  Society 
for  a long  time.  The  work  that 
your  priests  and  lay  mission 
people  are  doing  will  continue  to 
bless  you  all  abundantly.  We 
appreciate  receiving  the  Society's 
periodicals  which  show  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  throughout  the 
world...  We  are  writing  to  you  at 
this  time  because  of  reading  a 
particular  article  about  Sister 
Elaine  & the  Art  of  Zen  Mastery 
(Summer  1996).  What  we  are 
concerned  about  is  the  message 
that  is  conveyed  in  the  story  of 
Sister  Elaine's  involvement  in 
Zen  Buddhism  spirituality  to  the 
readers  of  your  magazine.  Does 
the  personal  deep  involvement 
of  a religious  make  it  right  to  be 
immersed  in  a non-Christian 
spirituality? 

Cec  & Doris  Kavanaugh 
Kitchener,  ON 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


I,  too,  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  your  choice  of  materi- 
al in  recent  issues,  and  the  gener- 
al anti-traditional  tone  of  your 
magazine...  I find  your  article 
entitled  "Sister  Elaine  & The  Art 
of  Zen  Mastery"  to  be  an  insult 
to  my  Catholic  sensibilities.  Its 
proper  domain  is  in  the  secular 
press.  I don't  believe  there  is 
anything  instructive  contained 
in  it  for  devout  Catholics...  I 
don't  understand  why  you  feel 
the  Society’s  mission  in  publish- 
ing this  magazine  requires  you 
to  push  the  envelope  of  what  is 
acceptable  in  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  I thought  we  were  sup- 
posed to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  that 
is  handed  on  to  us.  I believe  you 
would  do  better  to  elucidate  the 
faith  to  your  readers  through  our 
shared  heritage  of  revealed 
truth,  rather  than  try  to  search 
for  some  new  body  of  truth. 

Lino  DeGasperis 

St.  Catharines,  ON 

Thank  you  for  your  exceptional 
magazine.  I do  use  it  repeatedly 
as  source  material  when  writing 
our  elected  representatives,  as  a 
driving  force  towards  good  for 
myself,  to  pass  on  to  others  for 
inspiration,  and  more... 

Your  magazine  articles  plus 
examples  of  so  many  dedicated 
members  do  inspire  us  and  help 
us  see  Christ  in  everyone. 

Denise  Schmitz 

Saskatoon,  SK 


Enjoy  your  magazine  articles 
and  do  think  we  are  glad  to  have 
missionaries  trying  to  help  oth- 
ers less  fortunate.  Your  'giving 
of  yourselves'  is  a great  sacrifice 
and  a great  work  done  in  the 
world  to  help  others  improve 
their  lives.  God  bless  every  one 
of  you. 

Anita  Maurier 
Legal,  AB 

I have  need  to  write,  to  in  some 
way  explain  how  when  I opened 
the  March  edition  (Economics) 
and  began  to  read  the  articles... 

(I  was  struck  by)  the  stark  truth 
and  awakening  of  what  is  hap- 
pening through  indifference.  All 
of  us  must  become  awake  to 
these  issues,  to  be  shared  and 
spoken  about  in  our  churches,  in 
our  government  sessions.  In  this 
way,  hate  and  indifference 
would  be  replaced  by  love  and 
understanding . 

Genevieve  Boudreau 
Victoria  Mines,  NS 

In  working  to  prepare  a small 
group  of  students  to  go  to  Brazil 
we  used  the  stories  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Lay  Missionaries  to  spark 
discussion  and  reflection  during 
our  recent  team  retreat...  Thank 
you  for  the  inspiration  your 
magazine  has  been  to  us. 

Sr.  Mary  Anne  Mulvihill 
Medicine  Hat  Catholic  Board 
of  Education 
Medicine  Hat,  AB 


I enjoy  your  magazine  and  pass 
it  along  to  the  religion  classes. 
Tom  McClafferty 
Miramichi,  NB 

I wish  to  encourage  you  in  your 
very  important  ministry  as  edi- 
tor of  Scarboro  Missions.  I really 
learn  so  much  about  the  mis- 
sions and  your  priests.  As  I read 
these  various  articles,  my  faith  in 
God  is  deepened. 

Sr.  Anna  Marie  Colton 
Chatham,  ON 

May  I register  an  objection  to  the 
diagram  (centrespread,  April  ’96 
issue).  To  quote  Matthew  7:12a): 
"do  to  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  to  you"  as  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Christians  is  to  ignore 
Matthew  7:12b):  "that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets."  Christ  himself  thus 
said  that  this  was  the  substance 
of  Judaism  and  the  old  Mosaic 
law,  but  not  his  law.  For  his 
law,  try  John  13:34:  "A  new  com- 
mandment I give  unto  you: 

Love  one  another,  as  I have 
loved  you"  and  not,  as  your 
neighbour  loves  you,  or  as  you 
would  have  your  neighbour  love 
you — but  as  Christ  loves  you. 
Interpret  this  by  Christ’s  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  John  15:12  where  he 
adds  the  phrase:  "no  greater 
love...  than  to  lay  down  one's 
life..."  Keep  trying,  keep  print- 
ing. 

Rev.  Cyril  Robitaille 
Willoiedale,  ON 
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IN  MEMORY 


<L^/ev.  <^rendan  Schultz,  s.f.m. 

19.37-1996 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


r Brendan  Michael 
Schultz  passed  away 
in  Japan  on  Saturday, 
November  23, 1996.  Last  spring 
Fr.  Schultz  had  been  operated 
on  for  cancer.  Subsequent 
chemotherapy,  while  leaving 
him  weak,  nevertheless  enabled 
him  to  return  to  his  parish  in 
Fukuoka,  on  the  island  of 
Kyushu,  Southern  Japan.  A 
month  after  returning  to  his 
parish,  his  condition  worsened 
and  he  was  rushed  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Members  of  his  parish  were 
joined  by  his  sisters  and  broth- 
ers from  Canada,  and  together 
they  accompanied  Fr.  Brendan 
in  his  final  hours. 

Fr.  Ben  (as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends)  was  born  and  raised  in 
Galt,  now  part  of  Cambridge, 
Ontario.  One  of  four  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  his  brother  Bill 
was  also  a member  of  our  Soci- 
ety. Fr.  Bill  died  suddenly  in 
Peru  in  1986  after  having  spent 
most  of  his  missionary  life  in 
Japan. 

Fr.  Ben  went  to  Japan  in  1963 
and,  after  language  study,  he 
was  assigned  to  a parish  in  the 
city  of  Nagoya.  He  remained  in 
the  Diocese  of  Nagoya  until 
1978  when  he  moved  south  to 
Fukuoka  City  where  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  missionary 
journey  serving  the  Church  of 
Mary  Mother  of  God.  This 
parish  had  been  built  in  the 
early  50s  by  Scarboro's  founder 
Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser.  Fr.  Ben 
succeeded  his  brother  Bill  who 
had  served  the  parish  since 
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Photo  above:  Fr.  Ben  Schultz  in 
front  of  his  parish,  the  Church  of 
Mary  Mother  of  God.  Fukuoka, 
Japan. 


Left:  One  of  Fr.  Ben's  hobbies 
was  the  game  of  golf  which  he 
tackled  with  determination  and 
patience. 


1962.  Together,  these  two 
brothers  gave  34  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  people  of 
the  parish  and  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Fukuoka. 

Fr.  Ben  expressed  his 
love  for  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  as  a dedicated 
pastor  and  friend  for  over 
30  years  of  his  life.  He 
approached  the  Japanese 
language  with  a quiet 
determination,  continuing 
the  study  of  the  dreaded 
Japanese  alphabet  of  1800 
basic  characters  "as  a 
hobby."  This  approach  led 
to  a high  degree  of  knowl- 
edge and  efficiency  in 
reading  this  most  difficult 
of  languages. 


mmm 


Fr.  Ben  collaborated  closely 
with  the  parishioners  in  the 
building  of  a mission  church  in 
nearby  Shime,  an  endeavour 
that  took  over  ten  years.  (See 
story  on  page  14.) 

In  1965,  along  with  several 
confreres,  Fr.  Ben  took  on 
another  hobby...  golf.  As  one  of 
this  early  group  of  missionaries 
and  serving  in  the  same  area  as 
Ben,  I can  attest  to  his  quiet 
determination  and  patience  to 
“learn  it  right."  Indeed  he 
became  good  at  the  game  that 
gave  him  and  the  rest  of  us 
much  needed  recreation  and 
rest  from  parish  responsibilities 
and  the  stress  of  the  city. 

On  his  furloughs  home  from 
Japan,  Fr.  Ben  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  family.  He  also  con- 
tinued to  study  theology  and 
took  courses  in  basic 
counselling  and  psychology. 

A parish  wake  service  was 
held  followed  by  a wake  service 
at  the  diocesan  cathedral  the 
next  day.  Bishop  Joseph  Mat- 
sunaga  of  Fukuoka  Diocese  also 
celebrated  the  Funeral  Mass  of 
the  Resurrection  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  company  of  Fr.  Ben's 
family,  friends,  and 
parishioners.  Many  Japanese 
priests,  Scarboro  Missions' 
Superior  General,  Fr.  Brian 
Swords,  and  Scarboro  members 
serving  in  Japan  concelebrated 
in  a final  tribute  to  this  lifelong 
missionary  to  Japan. 

May  Fr.  Ben  rest  in  peace. °° 


Bill  Schultz 


Edgar  Geier 


Clair  Yaeck 


A Tribute  To  Hamilton  Diocese 

The  death  of  Brendan  (Ben)  Schultz 
naturally  reminded  all  of  us  at 
Scarboro  Missions  of  his  brother  Bill 
who  passed  away  ten  years  ago  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Bill  and  Ben  joined  Scar- 
boro from  the  Diocese  of  Hamilton.  Bill 
went  to  Japan  in  1954  and  gave  24 
years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  Japan.  Ben  had 
served  in  Japan  for  33  years,  well  over 
half  of  his  adult  life. 

Edgar  Geier  was  the  first  Scarboro 
missionary  from  Hamilton  Diocese  to 
go  to  Japan.  He  went  in  1950  and  died 
in  Nagoya  in  August,  1996.  Also  from 
Hamilton  Diocese  were  Clair  Yaeck, 
who  passed  away  in  November,  1996, 
after  20  years  of  service  to  Japan,  and 
Reg  Potter,  who  served  for  five  years  in 
Japan  during  the  early  part  of  the 
1960s.  Reg  died  many  years  ago. 

From  the  Diocese  of  Hamilton  to  the 
Dioceses  of  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki, 
Nagoya  and  Fukuoka,  these  missionar- 
ies gave  well  over  100  years  of  mission- 
ary service.  From  their  families  and  the 
priests  and  people  of  Hamilton  Dio- 
cese, they  had  received  the  gift  of  faith. 
Having  received  it,  they  willingly  gave 
to  the  Japanese  what  was  for  them  the 
'pearl  of  great  price.'°° 
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By  Fr.  Ben  Schultz,  S.F.M. 
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We  also  held  a yearly  bazaar 
which  not  only  helped  to  increase 
the  coffers,  but,  more  importantly, 
consolidated  the  parishioners  into 
an  efficient  team.  This  was  written 
about  in  a 1990  edition  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  under  the  head- 
ing, Small  But  Mighty,  indicating 
that,  though  their  numbers  were 
small,  the  people  of  Shime  parish 
worked  hard  from  the  beginning 
to  have  their  dream  realized. 

All  during  this  time  we  kept 
our  eyes  open  for  land  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  a new  church, 
in  areas  that  would  be  accessible  to 
the  majority  of  parishioners. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  we  would 
never  achieve  our  goal — the  years 
rolled  on  with  no  change  in  our 
situation.  That  all  changed 


On  December  11, 1994,  a 
church  dedication  took 
place  in  a small  town, 
Shime,  next  to  the  city  of  Fukuoka. 
This  event,  conducted  by  Bish- 
op Joseph  Matsunaga  of  Fukuo- 
ka Diocese,  was  the  culmination 
of  more  than  ten  years  of  hard 
work  by  the  local  parishioners. 

It  all  got  started  when 
we  looked  at  the  situation  ■*00000 
of  the  original  building — 
a simple  house  used  as  a chapel. 

It  had  been  bought  by  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Cleary 
Villeneuve  in  1959  to  serve  the 
people  in  the  suburbs  of  Fukuo- 
ka. Since  that  time  it  was  a 
mission  church  adminis- 
tered from  the  main 
parish  of  Yoshizuka. 

When  taken  over 
as  a church,  the 


building  was  not  new  and  had 
obviously  seen  better  days.  One 
thing  in  its  favour  was  that  it  had  a 
very  homey  atmosphere.  Howev- 
er, it  was  located  behind  a row  of 
houses,  making  it  very  difficult  to 
locate.  (It  would  have  been  a great 
place  to  have  during  the 
period  of  the  Christian  perse- 
cutions here  in  Japan.) 

With  a decision  to  build  a new 
church  in  a more  visible  location, 
we  started  a program  of  fundrais- 
ing which  took  the  form  of  collect- 
ing and  selling  used  goods  such  as 
clothing,  old  newspapers,  beer 
bottles  and  the  like. 


Japan  Bishops  Support  Aoyagi  Appeal 

Readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  first  learned  the  plight  of  Mr.  Yukinobu 
Aoyagi  in  the  May,  1994,  issue.  In  September,  1993,  Mr.  Aoyagi  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  illegal  employment.  He 
was  helping  Peruvians  in  Japan  to  find  employment  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  expired  visas  or  did  not  hold  working  permits.  With  an  econom- 
ic slowdown,  the  demand  for  foreign  workers  lessened  and  many  were 
left  in  difficult  living  conditions. 

Mr.  Aoyagi,  a school  teacher  by  profession  and  a member  of  Mary 
Mother  of  God  parish,  involved  himself  in  the  parish's  ministry  of  reach- 
ing out  to  immigrants  in  Japan. 

Upon  his  arrest,  Mr.  Aoyagi  was  denied  bail  and  kept  in  jail  for  a total 
of  115  days — unusual  for  anyone  accused  of  a non-violent  crime.  Investi- 
gators were  trying  to  establish  that  he  had  profitted  financially  from 
those  he  had  helped.  As  the  bail  hearing  approached,  support  for  Mr. 
Aoyagi  came  from  churches  and  justice  and  peace  groups  all  over  Japan. 

At  the  hearing  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Brendan  Schultz,  pastor  of 
Mary  Mother  of  God  parish,  led  the  testimony  in  support  of  Mr.  Aoyagi, 
witnessing  to  the  fact  of  Aoyagi’s  commitment  to  the  helpless. 

A recent  issue  of  Japan  Catholic  News  has  since  reported  that  on  October 
1, 1996,  Archbishop  Ikenaga  Jun,  president  of  the  Japan  Catholic  Commit- 
tee for  International  Cooperation,  and  the  23  area  secretaries  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Solidarity  with  Migrant  and  Foreign  Workers,  issued  a joint 
statement  calling  for  public  support  for  Mr.  Aoyagi’s  appeal  against  a 
district  court  of  judgement,  on  the  grounds  that  his  actions  were  prompt- 
ed by  good  will. 

The  joint  statement  also  criticizes  government  tactics:  "They  turn  a 
blind  eye  on  illegal  employment  during  the  economic  boom,  when 
imported  workers  are  covering  the  deficiency  in  the  local  labour  force; 
now,  when  the  economy  is  at  a standstill,  they  clamp  down  on  the 
employment  of  those  same  workers.  The  tactics  might  be  described  as  a 
'use  and  discard'  approach." 

The  court's  written  judgement  commends  Mr.  Aoyagi's  actions  as 
"noble  and  based  in  humanistic  motives,"  but  then  goes  on  to  find  him 
guilty.  Last  March  Mr.  Aoyagi  was  given  a suspended  sentence  of  eight 
months'  hard  labour.  °° 


when  the  new  bishop,  Matsunaga, 
took  over.  First  of  all  our  idea  of  a 
small  lot  just  big  enough  for  a 
building  was  altered.  The  bishop 
decided  instead  that  a place  with  a 
bit  of  elbow  room,  with  a chance 
of  expansion — a place  with  an  eye 
to  the  future — was  necessary. 

In  the  beginning  of  1994  things 
really  began  to  move  ahead.  Land 
that  appealed  to  the  bishop  was 
purchased  in  a very  open,  easy-to- 
get-to  area  right  off  the  main 
street.  We  then  got  in  contact  with 
an  architect  who  drew  up  several 
plans  for  our  inspection.  To  these 
we  added  our  own  suggestions 
and  ideas  and  he  would  go  back  to 
his  drawing  board  and  make  the 
alterations.  This  back  and  forth 
process  went  on  until  everyone 
was  satisfied  that  we  finally  had 
the  kind  of  place  we  all  liked. 

Construction  began  during  the 
summer  of  1994.  Since  both  the 
architect  and  the  contractor  are 
Catholics,  there  was  not  a lot  of 
explanation  necessary  to  get  our 
ideas  across.  Because  of  the  dry 
weather  the  building  seemed  to 
grow  like  a mushroom.  Actually 
there  was  a drought  throughout 
the  land  that  brought  about  the 
rationing  of  water  for  12  hours  a 
day  in  our  immediate  area! 

On  September  11,  the  corner- 
stone was  blessed  by  none  other 
than  Cardinal  Joseph  Tomko,  the 
head  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  in  the  Vatican.  He  happened 
to  be  in  Japan  on  an  inspection 
tour  and  the  bishop  asked  him  to 
come  as  a favour  to  do  the  bless- 
ing. 

And  so  the  big  day  finally 


arrived.  Needless  to  say  the  church 
was  filled  beyond  capacity.  We 
had  sent  out  about  100  invitations 
in  addition  to  the  open  invitation 
to  the  parishioners  of  Shime  and 
Yoshizuka.  The  son  of  the  first 
head  of  the  construction  commit- 
tee, who  had  died  at  the  beginning 
of  1994,  carried  the  picture  of  his 
father  to  the  dedication  ceremony, 
thereby  having  him  present  in 
spirit  at  the  opening.  In  addition, 
there  were  12  priests  in 
attendance,  including  Scarboro 
missionaries  Frs.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Carten.  Fr.  Carten  had  worked  in 
Shime  for  several  years  and  it  was 
a great  opportunity  for  him  to 
renew  acquaintances. 


After  the  dedication  Mass,  a 
fine  reception  was  held  outside  in 
the  parking  lot  under  numerous 
tents. 

One  final  note,  just  like  the 
Japanese  custom  of  emphasizing  a 
new  beginning  by  adopting  a new 
name,  the  mission  church  is  now 
called  Minami  Kasuya  Church. 

I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  all  those  who  have 
supported  and  encouraged  us  in 
our  work  of  establishing  this  new 
House  of  God  .CO 

After  33  years  of  service  in  the 
Japan  mission,  Fr.  Ben  Schultz  passed 
away  on  November  23, 1996.  See 
memorial  on  page  12. 
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IN  MEMORY 


e^raham  ^lark, 

/ 923-/99 6 


S.F.M. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Graham's  life  was  charac- 
terized by  work  and  prayer.  He 
had  a special  devotion  to  Mary, 
studying  and  reading  about  her, 
promoting  her,  and  praying 
constantly  to  her.  His  Legion  of 
Mary  handbook  was  never  far 
from  his  hands  as  the  Legion 
was  his  special  way  of  promot- 
ing Mary. 

In  the  homily  at  the 
Memorial  Mass  held 
here  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, Fr.  Joseph 
Young  who  worked 
with  Fr.  Graham  in 
Guyana,  referred  to 
Graham  as  above  all  a 
man  of  prayer  who 
always  carried  several 
books — catechisms, 
spiritual  reading,  his 
breviary.  Fr.  Young 
also  spoke  of  Graham's  dedica- 
tion especially  to  the  sick,  and 
his  hospitality  to  the  poor. 

Before  ordination,  Fr.  Graham 
had  served  in  the  United  States 
military  and  was  ordained  at  the 
age  of  35 — what  was  considered 
then  a late  vocation.  "I  always 
felt  that  Graham  was  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  years  he  missed 
in  the  priesthood,"  said 
Fr.  Young,  "and  thereby  became 
a tireless  worker  during  his 
almost  37  years  in  ministry." 

Expressions  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  Fr.  Graham's 
innumerable  acts  of  kindness 
have  poured  into  our  communi- 
ty here  and  in  Guyana.  The 
parishioners  of  Hopetown  asked 
that  he  be  buried  in  front  of  the 


Fr.  Graham  Clark  with  parishioners  of  Hopetown,  Guyana. 


capital  of  Georgetown  with  the 
next  largest  settlement.  New 
Amsterdam.  Fr.  Graham  soon 
got  to  know  everyone  and 
became  known  as  one  who 
reached  out  especially  to  the 
poor  of  his  parish. 

"I  really  do  believe  that  I have 
found  what  I have  been  looking 
for  here  in 
Hopetown,"  he  once 
said.  "The  people  are 
mostly  poor  farmers 
of  East  Indian  and 
African  descent.  They 
need  a lot  of  help  and 
guidance  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  gospel  mes- 
sage." 


r.  Graham  Clark  died 
on  December  4,  as  a 
result  of  a car  accident. 
Born  on  May  17, 1923,  in  White 
Plains,  New  York,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  on 
December  19, 1959,  by  Bishop 
Fulton  Sheen. 

In  1960,  Fr.  Graham  was 
appointed  to  our  mission  in 
Guyana  where  he  served  all  of 
his  life,  most  of  it  in  the  parish  of 
Hopetown.  He  opened  the 
parish  in  Hopetown  and  was 
pastor  there  until  his  tragic 
death. 

In  the  early  days  Hopetown 
was  in  the  midst  of  nowhere. 
Vehicles  passed  by  on  the  nar- 
row strip  of  road  joining  the 
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parish  church,  just  inside  the 
front  gate  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  church  and  to  the  parish 
rectory. 

To  express  our  sympathy  to 
Fr.  Graham's  family.  General 
Council  member  Fr.  Hugh  Mac- 
Dougall  joined  in  a Memorial 
Mass  on  December  14  in  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  where  Fr.  Gra- 
ham’s only  surviving  brother. 

Dr.  William  Clark,  resides. 

The  most  dominant  feature  of 
Fr.  Graham's  life  and  priesthood 
was  his  love  for  Mary.  Our 
prayer  is  that  he  be  now  with 
Mary  and  her  Son  Jesus  for 
whom  he  lived  his  life.°° 


This  photo,  taken  some  months  ago, 
shows  Fr.  Graham  in  front  of  the 
parish  church  and  rectory  in 
Hopetown.  At  the  request  of  parish- 
ioners, this  is  also  the  place  where 
he  has  been  buried. 


In  Your  Will: 

You  can  continue  to  support  our  mission  work 
beyond  your  lifetime  by  naming  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions as  a beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

With  A Gift  Annuity: 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  with  a large  portion  of 
your  income  tax-free,  depending  on  your  age. 
This  is  a high  yield  investment  during  your 
lifetime  and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 


Please  call  or  write  us  for  more 
information  and  for  your  FREE 
PERSONAL  FINANCIAL 
RECORD  BOOKLET 


Keeping  our  financial  affairs  in 
order  can  be  a very  loving 
service  to  our  family  and  friends. 
This  little  record  booklet  will 
help  you  do  that;  it  will  help 
you  to  be  a good  steward  of 
what  has  been  given  to  you. 


Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Ref  # 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarbor- 
ough, ON,  M1M  1M4;  or  call  (416)  261-7135. 
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Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  shares  frankly  about  his  courageous  personal  journey. 


At  the  time  of  this  writing 
I am  68  years  old.  I am  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest, 
a member  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society.  I have 
spent  20  years  as  a missionary  in 
Japan. 

I have  been  an  insulin  depen- 
dent diabetic  since  1976.  From 
about  the  end  of  1993  I had  not 
been  feeling  well.  It  began  with  a 
general  feeling  of  lassitude.  By 
the  summer  of  1994  I was  having 
trouble  eating.  This  continued 
through  that  fall  and  winter.  I 
would,  for  example,  take  soup 
and  feel  full  and  not  be  able  to 
eat  much  else.  Or  I might  feel 
nauseated  after  eating  a full 
meal. 

In  addition,  in  the  fall  of  1994 
I was  experiencing  shortness  of 
breath  walking,  especially  while 
climbing  hills,  and  I had  to  climb 
a hill  to  go  anywhere  from  my 
residence  in  Tokyo. 

My  family  physician  ran  all 
kinds  of  tests:  cardiograms,  24- 
hour  heart  monitor,  breathing 
tests,  ultra-sound,  gastrointesti- 
nal series — and  all  he  could 
come  up  with  was  iron  deficien- 
cy. He  put  me  on  iron  tablets 
and  within  a few  weeks  the 
shortness  of  breath  disappeared. 
But  the  stomach  problems 
remained. 

In  February  of  1995  an  old 
friend,  an  aging  Chinese  medical 
doctor,  sent  me  to  the  Red  Cross 
Medical  Centre  in  Tokyo  where 
they  repeated  all  the  tests  I had 
undergone  previously,  but  they 
did  add  an  endoscope  (stomach 
camera).  It  disclosed  what  the 


Red  Cross  Japanese  doctor  said 
was  a serious  gastric  ulcer  in  a 
very  difficult  location  and  it 
might  require  surgery.  He 
advised  a month's  hospitaliza- 
tion and  therefore  cancellation  of 
my  planned  workshops  for  the 
next  couple  of  months. 

The  next  day  one  of  my  fel- 
low priests  came  to  tell  me  what 
the  Chinese  doctor-friend  had 
informed  him.  The  whole  truth 
was  that  I had  gastric  cancer 
requiring  major  surgery. 

I entered  hospital  on  March 
30,  1995,  and  was  operated  on 
April  12, 1995.  My  whole  stom- 
ach, part  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
spleen  and  most  of  the  pancreas 
plus  some  lymph  nodes  were 
removed.  Even  though  the 
excised  lymph  nodes  contained 
cancer  cells,  the  surgeon  and  I 
both  decided  that  I should  not 
undergo  chemotherapy  after  the 
surgery. 

I came  home  to  Canada  for  a 
recuperation  period  and 
returned  to  Japan  in  September 
feeling  quite  well.  However,  my 
blood  counts  were  still  low  so 
we  did  another  endoscope  which 
revealed  four  cancerous  tumours 
inside  the  oesophagus. 

This  time  I opted  for  chemo.  I 
was  treated  with  intravenous 
infusion  for  about  a month. 

I left  hospital  on  December 
22, 1995,  and  was  feeling  quite 
well  but  somewhat  weak.  I 
thought  I was  recovering  nicely 
but  by  the  end  of  February,  1996, 
I was  experiencing  dull  pain.  An 
ultrasound  revealed  a new 
tumour  behind  the  oesophagus.  I 


returned  to  the  hospital  at  the 
beginning  of  March  for  more 
chemotherapy. 

Although  I left  the  hospital 
feeling  very  good,  I decided  to 
return  to  Canada  at  this  point. 

After  stopping  off  in  several 
places  on  the  way  home,  I 
arrived  in  Toronto  on  June  19, 
1996,  in  a state  of  considerable 
weakness  with  abdominal  and 
back  pain.  On  July  4, 1 once 
again  began  receiving 
chemotherapy  treatments. 

The  hardest  thing  for  me  was 
to  accept  the  fact  that  I was 
in  a state  of  complete  depen- 
dence on  others,  that  I was  use- 
less insofar  as  being  able  to  do 
anything  for  others,  for  mission. 

I had  found  it  hard  to  be  con- 
fined for  long  periods  in  the 
hospital  and  couldn't  wait  to  be 
released. 

Even  though  I felt  so  worth- 
less, confined  and  debilitated, 
people  coming  to  visit  me  com- 
mented on  how  good  I looked, 
how  pleasant  I was,  how  uplift- 
ing for  them  to  visit  with  me. 
One  friend  asked  me  to  write 
about  how  I could  not  only 
'cope',  but  be  so  accepting,  so 
pleasant,  so  patient.  I tried  to 
write  something  but  I really 
couldn’t  come  up  with  a suitable 
explanation  of  my  'way  of  being 
and  acting.' 

I have  not  reconciled  myself 
to  a state  of  permanent  disability 
or  to  death  within  a certain  span 
of  time. 

As  a result  of  all  this  I was 
really  taken  aback  by  Dr.  Bernie 
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By  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 


Siegel’s  first  question  in  his 
book.  Love,  Medicine  and  Mira- 
cles. His  question,  "Do  you  want 
to  live  to  be  a hundred?"  certain- 
ly made  me  re-evaluate  my  atti- 
tudes towards  living  and  dying. 

I am  willing  to  go  on  living  as 
long  as  I can  and  as  fruitfully  as  I 
can  even  though  my  life  seems 
to  be  somewhat  useless  at  pre- 
sent. 

I realize  this  sounds  very 
much  like  I place  my  value  as  a 
human  being  on  doing  rather 
than  on  being,  on  being  useful  to 
and  for  others  rather  than  being 
who  I am  meant  to  be  as  created 
by  a loving  God.  I adhere  intel- 
lectually and  by  deliberate  con- 
scious conviction  to  the  latter, 
namely  that  my  worth  derives 
from  my  being  and  not  from  my 
doing.  But  it  looks  like  I am  still 
operating  out  of  the  opposite  at 
the  emotional  and  feeling  level, 
namely  that  I am  worthless  if  I 
cannot  be  useful  to  others  and 
for  others. 

Counteracting  this  is  what  I 
have  experienced  of  the  good- 
ness of  others  toward  me.  Their 
goodness  taught  me  what  love 
means.  It  taught  me  to  accept  the 
love  of  others  with  graciousness 
and  humility.  There  is  still  that 
unredeemed  element  in  me  that 
says:  What  can  I do  in  return? 
How  can  I repay?  It  is  that  part 
of  me  which  needs  to  feel  that  I 
must  do  something  in  order  to 
'earn'  someone's  love. 

I have  only  one  sister  remain- 
ing alive  out  of  ten  children  born 
of  my  parents.  Since  my  first 
hospitalization  we  have  been  in 


frequent  contact  by  phone  and 
letter.  Because  she  was  my  prin- 
cipal contact  with  my  relatives 
spread  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  she  began  to 
phone  and  write  nephews  and 
nieces  and  cousins  and  grew 
closer  to  a number  of  them.  Even 
now  she  still  is  in  contact  with 
them. 

I also  received  phone  calls 
and  numerous  cards  and  letters 
from  various  relatives,  some  of 
them  keeping  up  a regular  corre- 
spondence right  through  all  the 
long  months  of  hospitalization 
and  since  my  return  to  Canada. 

Now  that  I am  back  at  Scar- 
boro  Missions  I have  received 
visits  from  a number  of  cousins 
some  of  whom  had  to  travel 
three  hours  by  car  to  get  here. 

I don't  think  I can  say  that  I 
accepted  the  cancer  without 
questioning  why  God  permitted 
this  to  happen  to  me.  But  I don't 


think  it  shook  my  faith.  My  time 
in  hospital  was  more  or  less  like 
a prolonged  retreat.  I spent  a lot 
of  time  attempting  to  pray 
(although  when  I am  really  sick  I 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  pray 
with  thoughts  or  words),  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  other  spiritual 
books,  listening  to  religious 
tapes  and  hymns. 

I view  this  whole  experience 
as  a medical,  psychological  reali- 
ty more  than  as  a faith  question, 
although  I think  I can  say  that 
my  faith  gives  me  the  motivation 
to  work  with  the  medical/psy- 
chological situation.  I don't 
know  if  "we  shall  overcome 
someday,"  but  I am  trying  to  live 
each  day  as  it  comes  to  the  full 
extent  I can. 

I have  not  sought  professional 
help  from  a psychologist,  but 
two  of  my  confreres,  just  by  their 
attitude  and  their  approach, 
elicited  from  me  some  healing 
relief,  insofar  as  I was  able  to 
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Fr.  Yaeck  with  Fr.  A1  Burke, 
a colleague  in  Japan. 


Council  member  Fr.  Michael  Traher  (front, 
left)  during  a visit  with  some  of  the  Japan 
mission  group.  With  him  are  (L-R)  Frs.  John 
Bolger,  Mike  Cox,  Frank  Hawkshaw,  Clair 
Yaeck,  and  John  Carten. 


"There  is  no  doubt 

THAT  THIS  BROUGHT  US 
ALL  CLOSER  TOGETHER." 

Fr.  Yaeck  speaking  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Japan  mission  team. 


Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve. 


live  more  fully  my  tearful 
response  to  the  kindness  others 
showed  to  me. 

In  hospital  or  out  of  hospital, 

I received  cards,  flowers  and 
visits  from  many  people.  Several 
people  repeatedly  sent  me  get- 
well  cards  and  letters.  I some- 
times had  no  room  in  my  hospi- 
tal room  for  all  the  flowers. 

With  regard  to  my  confreres, 
let  me  explain  the  situation  in 
Tokyo.  In  Tokyo  there  were  four 
of  us  stationed  in  various 
churches;  in  Yokohama,  two.  In 
normal  circumstances  we  might 
phone  each  other  occasionally 
and  sometimes  one  individual 
would  get  together  with  anoth- 
er. We  tried  to  meet  as  a group 
once  a month  for  discussions, 
fellowship  and  supper.  But  once 


I was  hospitalized  everything 
changed.  Since  I was  unable  to 
offer  Mass,  the  others  arranged 
to  bring  me  Holy  Communion 
every  day.  This  meant  that  they 
had  to  be  in  communication 
almost  on  a daily  basis  to 
arrange  who  would  come  when. 
The  Yokohama  two  could  come 
only  once  a week  or  less  often. 
The  Tokyo  ones  had  to  arrange 
their  visits  according  to  their 
varying  work  schedules  since 
life  in  the  churches  can  be  very 
unpredictable  what  with  unex- 
pected funerals,  family  emer- 
gencies and  so  forth.  So  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  brought  us  all 
closer  together. 

One  of  the  priests  did  all  my 
laundry  by  himself. 

Some  of  our  priests  living 
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Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick  with  a bible  study  group. 


Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  teaching  English  to  Japanese 
students. 


and  working  in  Nagoya,  two 
hours  distance  from  Tokyo  on 
the  Bullet  Train,  came  to  see  me 
a couple  of  times.  This  would 
cost  them  more  than  US$200.00 
each  time  for  train  fare  alone. 

One  of  the  Brothers  at  the 
school  where  I resided  came 
often,  running  errands  for  me, 
bringing  me  things  like  newspa- 
pers, food,  Holy  Communion, 
news  from  the  Brothers  and 
from  the  school. 

I have  not  yet  attended  a can- 
cer support  group  because  I 
have  not  felt  strong  enough  to  sit 
through  a meeting. 

I think  that  Bernie  Siegel's 
question:  "Do  you  want  to  live 
to  be  a hundred?"  has 
challenged  me  significantly  to 


change  my  attitude  toward  liv- 
ing. 

As  I mentioned,  I have 
learned  to  accept  the  love  of 
others  more  graciously  than  in 
the  past.  And  I am  continually 
challenged  to  live  unconditional 
love  more  fully. 

My  illness  has  also  challenged 
me  to  rethink  my  attitude 
toward  my  life  work.  When  my 
family  physician  in  Tokyo  could 
not  find  anything  wrong  with 
me  his  chief  nurses  whispered  to 
me,  "It  is  stress."  I became  some- 
what stressed  trying  to  figure 
out  what  I may  be  stressed  out 
about.  It  is  only  now  looking 
back  that  I can  see  somewhat 
dimly  that  perhaps  I was  trying 
to  do  the  impossible  with  regard 
to  my  work,  wanting  to  do  what 


I could  not  do  given  my  linguis- 
tic and  financial  capabilities  and 
limitations.  The  sickness  defi- 
nitely made  my  continuation  in 
work  impossible  and  provided 
the  'out'  which  I could  not  other- 
wise give  myself.  This  still  leaves 
me  with  the  question  I raised 
above:  If  I regain  strength,  what 
should  I do  in  a practical  day-to- 
day  way? 

I have  also  learned  to  tell 
people  quite  frankly  my  limita- 
tions. If  I have  had  enough  of  a 
person’s  visit,  I tell  him  or  her 
that  I need  to  rest:  "I  must  ask 
you  to  leave."  Or,  "I  am  sorry,  I 
just  can't  receive  your  visit 
now,"  if  the  time  is  inopportune. 

For  someone  confronting  a 
cancer  diagnosis,  my  first  advice 
would  be  to  tell  the  person  to 


Fr.  Ben  Schultz  sharing  a meal  at  the  home  of  members  of  his  Fr.  Ed  Geier  passed  away  in  August,  1996.  This  photo 

parish.  Fr.  Ben  died  of  cancer  in  December,  1996.  shows  him  teaching  catechism  to  young  parishioners. 
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“Be  Reconciled  To  God” 


obtain  and  read  Bernie  Siegel's 
book.  Love,  Medicine  and  Mira- 
cles. 

I would  tell  the  person  to 
accept  the  fact  of  the  disease, 
follow  sound  medical  advice, 
but  take  your  healing  in  your 
own  hands  and  be  in  control  of 
your  treatment  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And  trust  in  your  family 
and  friends  and  be  open  with 
them.  Let  people  help  you  but 
don't  let  them  control  you.  Say 
no  when  you  feel  you  should 
say  no.oo 

After  writing  this  in  Septem- 
ber, 1996,  in  response  to  a sur- 
vey by  The  Cancer  Conquerors 
Foundation  of  Fullerton,  Cali- 
fornia, Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  died  on 
November  1, 1996.  Our  Decem- 
ber issue  carried  a memorial 
dedicated  to  him. 

One  of  Clair's  gifts,  perhaps 
one  that  pertains  most  to  his 
" being  and  not  doing " was  his 
ability  to  gather  others  in  com- 
munity. As  we  read  of  his  final 
days,  we  see  him  being  a cata- 
lyst, drawing  his  family  closer 
together,  his  confreres  in  Japan 
closer  together.  Certainly  he 
drew  the  community  here  in 
Scarborough  closer  together  as 
we  journeyed  with  him.  Look- 
ing back  over  his  missionary 
life,  he  was  at  the  centre  of 
community  building  within 
Scarboro  and  a leader  in  ecu- 
menical and  interfaith  dialogue. 
This  latter  may  refer  more  to 
doing  than  being,  but  both  in 
doing  and  being  he  helped  oth- 
ers to  community. 


Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
January  19-26,  1997 

The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
widely-observed  continuing  ecumenical  events  in  the  world.  This 
year's  theme  is  drawn  from  the  text  of  2 Corinthians:  "We  entreat  you 
on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God."  During  this  week  we  reflect 
on  the  reconciliation  that  we  experience  as  churches  move  toward 
deeper  mutual  understanding  and  sharing.  We  gather  together  to 
pray  that  God's  Spirit  may  draw  the  Body  of  Christ  into  perfect  unity. 

Paul's  words  remind  us  that  God's  work  of  reconciliation  has 
already  been  accomplished:  through  Jesus  Christ  we  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  God.  We  live,  however,  in  a world  that  seems  too  often  to  be 
characterized  more  by  conflict  than  by  peace,  and  where  many  know 
what  it  means  to  yearn,  heart,  mind  and  soul,  for  reconciliation.  These 
voices  meet  those  of  all  the  members  of  God's  people  who,  committed 
to  Christian  unity,  proclaim  with  St.  Paul:  "Be  reconciled  to  God." 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  a response  to  Jesus'  prayer  "that  they 
may  all  be  one"  (John  17:21).  All  of  the  work  that  we  do  toward  that 
vision  of  unity — all  of  our  theological  discussions,  common  actions  in 
society,  cooperative  educational  work  and  public  awareness — is  root- 
ed in  and  nurtured  by  prayer. 

The  fruits  of  ecumenism  are  evident  in  Canada.  At  local  and 
national  levels,  there  is  a growing  cooperation  and  mutuality  of 
understanding  and  care  among  churches  that  have  been  separated  in 
the  past.  We  do  well  to  celebrate  and  to  share  this  gift  of  renewal.  The 
growing  reconciliation  that  we  are  experiencing  is  a foretaste  of  and  a 
service  to  the  healing  of  all  God's  creation. °° 

(Taken  from  the  letter  of  Alexandra  Johnston,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches,  in  preparation  for  the  1997  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christ- 
ian Unity.) 


Average  Age  of 

According  to  a survey  carried 
out  by  the  Social  Communications 
Department  of  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops' Conference  of  Japan,  as  of 
September  13,  1996,  the  average 
age  of  the  1,867  priests  resident  in 
Japan  was  58.87.  Priests  of  Japan- 
ese nationality  numbered  996 
with  an  average  age  of  56.35. 
Foreign  priests  were  870  with  an 
average  age  of  62.36. 

The  averages  in  1971  were  44.5 
and  48.3  respectively,  figures  that 
highlight  the  rapid  age  increase 
which  has  taken  place  over  the 
past  25  years. 


Priests  in  Japan 

The  oldest  priest  in  the  country 
is  Fr.  Inamochi  Tsuneo,  O.F.M., 
born  February  15, 1905.  Fr.  Kawa- 
hara  Takuya  of  Nagasaki  Diocese 
is  the  youngest  at  28  years  of  age. 

A breakdown  of  foreign  mis- 
sionary priests  in  Japan,  country 
by  country,  shows  the  United 
States  leading  with  147.  Italy  and 
Spain  are  runners  up.  Among 
religious  congregations,  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  has  the  most  members 
with  269. 

(Japan  Catholic  News,  October  ’96) 
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By  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 

remember  when  I first 
discovered  that  I loved 
children.  Previously  I had 
lived  with  the  conviction  that  I 
couldn't  stand  kids.  I don't  know 
how  I acquired  this  self-image.  It 
was  certainly  with  me  in  my  early 
days  in  Japan.  I had  trouble 
accepting  the  way  Japanese  par- 
ents, grandparents,  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  treated  infants 
and  young  children.  I considered 
their  way  the  ultimate  in  spoiling  a 
child.  So  it  irked  me  when  a grand- 
mother, carrying  her  grandchild 
on  her  back  in  the  subway,  train  or 
bus,  would  take  the  child  and  sit 
him  or  her  on  the  seat  I had  gra- 
ciously offered  her,  while  she 
would  remain  standing.  If  the 
child  was  walking,  grandmother 
would  also  put  the  child  on  the 
seat  and  she  would  remain  stand- 
ing. The  same  would  happen  with 
mothers  and  their  little  children, 
and  it  became  easy  for  me  to  make 
excuses:  If  the  mother  or  grand- 
mother is  not  going  to  sit  down, 
why  should  I give  up  my  seat  for 
this  spoilt  brat? 

My  dislike  for  children  also 
helped  in  correcting  the  behaviour 
of  little  Japanese  children.  Some- 
times on  a bus  or  train,  if  the  child 
was  crying  or  misbehaving,  and 
would  not  obey  the  parent  or 
grandparent,  if  I could  catch  the 
child's  eye  and  make  a very  stern 
face  I could  scare  the  child  into 
submission.  And  occasionally  the 
parent  or  grandparent  would  take 
advantage  of  the  foreigner  and 
point  me  out  to  the  child  and,  of 
course,  I would  be  only  too  happy 
to  oblige  by  scowling  at  the  child. 


Fr.  Yaeck  and  a young  companion  pretending 
to  be  sumo  wrestlers.  Japan,  1973. 


With  a change  in  attitude  and  in 
my  own  image  of  myself,  a whole 
new  world  opened  to  me  when  I 
returned  to  Japan.  I smiled  at  chil- 
dren instead  of  scowling.  I was 
happy  to  give  mothers  my  seat  on 
a train;  I realized  it  was  much 
easier  and  helpful  for  the  mother 
to  have  the  child  sitting  down  than 
for  her  to  be  sitting  and  trying  to 
control  a tired,  unruly  child  who 
would  be  left  standing.  I tried  to 
see  things  from  the  child's  level 
and,  therefore,  when  I preached  at 
the  children's  Mass  I would  try  to 
sit  as  low  as  possible  to  be  at  their 
level  physically  as  a symbol  of  my 
desire  to  be  with  them  at  their 
understanding  level. 

We  used  to  joke  about  the  old 
English  translation  of  the  Bible 
text:  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  We  had  trans- 
ferred "suffer"  into  a transitive 
verb  to  mean  "make  the  children 
suffer"  rather  than  to  mean  "wel- 
come children."  It  was  a whole 
new  world  for  me  to  be  able  to 
welcome  the  children  with  joy.°° 


I suppose  my  hidden 
love  for  children  mani- 
fested itself  at  times 
with  the  kindergarten  or 
lower  grade  elementary 
school  children,  but  it 
was  not  until  I was 
called  back  to  Canada  to 
work  in  the  seminary 
that  I learned  that  deep 
down  I really  did  and 
could  love  children. 

Like  several  other 
things  in  my  12  years  in 
Canada,  I thought  it  was 
only  fair  that  I should  experience 
what  I was  asking  seminarians  or 
fellow  priests  to  experience.  There- 
fore, I took  a pastoral  training 
program  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  Toronto.  I was  the 
oldest  trainee  in  the  group  and,  I 
presume,  those  responsible  could 
see  something  in  me  that  I did  not 
feel  true  about  myself  because  they 
assigned  me  to  some  of  the  diffi- 
cult wards— to  be  chaplain  to  chil- 
dren who  had  leukemia  or  were  on 
dialysis  or  who  had  cystic  fibrosis, 
or  brain  shunts  to  take  fluid  from 
the  brain,  or  who  had  serious  back 
problems,  and  so  forth. 

One  day  when  I was  visiting  in 
one  of  these  difficult  wards,  I was 
sitting  beside  an  1 1 year  old  boy 
and  I put  my  arm  around  him  to 
sympathize  with  him  and  that  was 
the  moment  of  the  great  enlighten- 
ment. I said  to  myself,  "My  God,  I 
actually  love  this  kid  and  feel  for 
him!"  and  from  that  day  forward  1 
had  to  start  working  to  change  the 
image  I had  created  that  I can't 
stand  kids. 
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Challenged  to  let  go 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  chats  with  parishioners  after  Mass. 


Be  a Missionary 
Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities 
for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life 
and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands 
and  cultures. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


\CSr  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  IM4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (laity) 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
http://www.web.net/ -sfrns 


Complete  and  mail  this  todays 
...Or  give  us  a call. 
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Best  of  Times 
-Worst  of  Times 
On  the  Eve  of  the 
Third  Millennium 


Celebrating  the  jubilee 
. . . Celebrating  Cife  ! 


e best  preparation  for  the 
new  millennium,  can  only  be  expressed 

I 

■ 

in  a renewed  commitment  to  apply, 
as  faithfully  as  possible, 
the  teachings  of  Vatican  II 
to  the  life  of  every  individual 

and  of  the  whole  church. 



Pope  John  Paul  II 
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During  Lent,  Christians 
practice  the  biblical 
traditions  of  prayer,  fasting 
and  almsgiving. 

As  you  strive  to  make  these  part 
of  your  lives  during  this  special 
time  of  year,  we  ask  you  to 
remember  Scarboro  Missions 
in  your  prayers,  fasting  and  in 
all  of  your  good  works. 

As  well,  please  use  the  enclosed 
Lenten  envelope 
so  that  we,  too,  may  continue 
our  good  works 
throughout  the  world. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


™E  Great  Jubilee 


ast  October,  a small 
group  interested  in  the 
preparations  for  and 
celebration  of  the  Great  Jubilee 
welcomed  Latin  American  the- 
ologian Fr.  Sergio  Torres  to 
Toronto. 

Expelled  from  Chile  in  1974, 
Fr.  Torres  was  given  refuge  in 
New  York  by  the  Mary  knoll 
Missionary  Society  where  he 
lived  for  seven  years.  During 
that  time  he  travelled  widely, 
promoting  dialogue  between 
Christians  of  the  North  and 
South.  Today  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Ecumenical  Asso- 
ciation of  Third  World  Theolo- 
gians and  editor  of  the  book, 
"Theology  of  the  Americas 

The  reason  for  his  visit  to 
Toronto  was  to  promote  reflec- 
tion on  the  Great  Jubilee,  and 
more  specifically  on  the  Synod 
for  America. 

Fr.  Torres  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance for  the  Canadian  Church 
to  pay  profound  attention  to  and 
prepare  thoroughly  for  the 
Synod  which  takes  place  in 
Rome  this  fall.  He  invited  Cana- 
dians to  read  carefully  the  1994 
apostolic  letter  of  John  Paul  II 
because  of  the  excellent  vision  it 
offers  for  a renewed  Church. 

John  Paul  II  calls  for  a fuller 
implementation  of  the  renewal 
begun  in  Vatican  II,  saying  that 
with  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, the  immediate  preparations 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

The  Great  Jubilee  and 
the  Synod  for  America 
present  a time  to  plan 
and  dream  together  of  a 
renewed  Church 
involved  in  witnessing 
to  the  Reign  of  God  in 
our  world. 


for  the  Great  Jubilee  really 
began.  He  calls  for  a deep  sense 
of  repentance  for  the  errors  and 
failures  of  the  Church  of  the 
past;  a conversion  away  from 
those  mistakes  and  towards  a 
more  authentic  following  of 
Jesus;  the  recovery  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  many  thousands  of 
martyrs  whose  blood  has  been 
shed  in  witness  to  the  gospel  in 
recent  years  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  including  many  in  Latin 
America.  John  Paul  II  also  calls 
for  the  forgiveness  of  interna- 
tional debts,  liberation  from 
political  and  economic  slavery 
and  settlement  of  land  disputes 
throughout  the  world. 

This  issue  is  meant  to  intro- 
duce Scarboro  Missions  readers  to 
the  Great  Jubilee  and  to  the 
Synod  for  America.  We  present 
excerpts  from  the  Pope's  apos- 


tolic letter  in  which  he  firmly 
engages  the  Church  with  the 
modern  world,  challenging 
Catholics  and  Christians  to 
"cooperate  in  finding  the  solu- 
tion to  the  outstanding  problems 
of  our  time." 

Also  included  are  articles 
written  by  some  of  those  who 
gathered  to  meet  with  Fr.  Torres 
and  who  continue  to  meet 
around  this  theme. 

John  Paul  II  wrote  that  the 
Great  Jubilee  was  the  key 
around  which  his  pontificate  is 
centred.  His  travels,  his  writings, 
the  Synods,  were  part  of  an  over- 
all plan  that  has  guided  him 
since  1979  when  he  became 
Pope. 

The  Great  Jubilee  and  the 
Synod  for  America  present  a 
time  to  plan  and  dream  together 
of  a renewed  Church  involved  in 
witnessing  to  the  Reign  of  God 
in  our  world. 

The  text  from  the  gospel  of 
Luke,  chapter  4,  "to  proclaim  the 
Lord's  year  of  favour,"  with 
which  John  Paul  II  opens  his 
apostolic  letter  is  one  dear  to  us 
here  at  Scarboro  Missions.  We 
use  this  text  within  our  Society 
Constitutions  in  the  hope  that 
these  same  words,  fulfilled  in 
Jesus,  be  in  some  small  way  also 
fulfilled  in  our  ministry  as  mis- 
sionaries.00 
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Adveniente  (As  the  Thud  Millenium  Draws  Near)  , issued  on 
November  14, 1994,  outlines  a six  year  period  of  preparation 
leading  up  to  the  year  2000  which  the  Pope  has  named  the 
Great  Jubilee.  Here  are  excerpts  from  his  1994  apostolic  letter. 


The  custom  of  jubilees  began  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  continues  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  going 
back  one  day  to  the  synagogue  of  his  hometown, 
stood  up  to  read  (Luke  4:16-30):  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  has  anoint- 
ed me  to  bring  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted;  he  has 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  those  who  are  bound;  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord's  favour." 

"Today,"  Jesus  added,  "this  scripture  has  been 
fulfilled  in  your  hearing,"  thus  indicating  that  he 
himself  was  the  Messiah  and  that  the  long-expected 
"time"  was  beginning  in  him...(ll) 

The  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  thus  represent  the 
fulfillment  of  the  whole  tradition  of  jubilee  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  jubilee  fell  every  seventh  year. 
This  was  the  "sabbatical  year,"  during  which  the 
earth  was  left  fallow  and  slaves  were  set  free...  In 
the  sabbatical  year,  in  addition  to  the  freeing  of 


slaves  the  law  also  provided  for  the  cancellation  of 
all  debts  in  accordance  with  precise  regulations. 

And  all  this  was  to  be  done  in  honour  of  God.  What 
was  true  for  the  sabbatical  year  was  also  true  for  the 
jubilee  year,  which  fell  every  50  years.  In  the  jubilee 
year,  however,  the  customs  of  the  sabbatical  year 
were  broadened  and  celebrated  with  even  greater 
solemnity. ..(12) 

...If  in  his  providence  God  had  given  the  earth  to 
humanity,  that  meant  that  he  had  given  it  to  every- 
one. Therefore  the  riches  of  creation  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a common  good  of  the  whole  of  humani- 
ty... The  jubilee  year  was  meant  to  restore  this  social 
justice.  The  social  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  has 
always  been  a part  of  Church  teaching  and  which 
has  developed  greatly  in  the  last  century,  particular- 
ly after  the  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum,  is  rooted  in 
the  tradition  of  the  jubilee  year. ..(13) 

...For  the  Church,  the  jubilee  is  precisely  this 
"year  of  the  Lord's  favour,"  a year  of  the  remission 
of  sins  and  of  the  punishments  due  to  them,  a year 
of  reconciliation  between  disputing  parties,  a year  of 
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FOR 

YEAR  2000 
HAS  BECOME  AS 
IT  WERE  A 
HERMENEUTICAL 
KEY  OF  MY 
PONTIFICATE." 
Pope  John  Paul  II 


manifold  conversions  and  of  sacramental  and 
extrasacramental  penance. ..(14) 

...The  2,000  years  which  have  passed  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  represent  an  extraordinarily  great 
jubilee  given  the  prominent  role  played  by  Chris- 
tianity during  these  two  millennia.  Hence  the  year 
2000  will  be  celebrated  as  the  Great  Jubilee... (15) 

In  the  Church's  history  every  jubilee  is  prepared 
for  by  divine  providence...  But  in  a very  particular 
way  we  look  with  the  eyes  of  faith  to  our  own  centu- 
ry, searching  out  whatever  bears  witness  not  only  to 
man's  history  but  also  to  God's  intervention  in 
human  affairs. (17) 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  affirm  that  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  was  a providential  event 
whereby  the  Church  began  the  more  immediate 
preparation  for  the  jubilee  of  the  second  millenni- 
um. It  was  a council  similar  to  earlier  ones,  yet  very 
different;  it  was  a council  focused  on  the  mystery  of 
Christ  and  his  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  open  to 
the  world... 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  is  often  considered 


as  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. ..(18) 

...During  the  council,  precisely  out  of  a desire  to 
be  fully  faithful  to  her  master,  the  Church 
questioned  herself  about  her  own  identity  and  dis- 
covered anew  the  depth  of  her  mystery  as  the  body 
and  the  bride  of  Christ.  Humbly  heeding  the  word 
of  God  she  made  provision  for  the  reform  of  the 
liturgy,  the  "origin  and  summit"  of  her  life;  she 
strove  to  promote  the  various  Christian  vocations, 
from  those  of  the  laity  to  those  of  religious,  from  the 
ministry  of  deacons  to  that  of  priests  and  bishops; 
and  in  a particular  way  she  rediscovered  episcopal 
collegiality,  that  privileged  expression  of  the  pas- 
toral service  carried  out  by  the  bishops  in  commu- 
nion with  the  successor  of  Peter...  No  council  had 
ever  spoken  so  clearly  about  Christian  unity,  about 
dialogue  with  non-Christian  religions,  about  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  old  covenant  and  of  Israel, 
about  the  dignity  of  each  person's  conscience,  about 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  about  the  different 
cultural  traditions  within  which  the  Church  carries 
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“The  Gospel  imperative  to  love  our  neighbour 
entails  not  only  that  we  should  help  those  in 
need,  but  also  address  the  causes 
of  destitution  and  poverty.” 

“The  Common  Good 
and  Catholic  Social  Teaching 99 

A statement  by  the  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
of  England  and  Wales. 

This  comprehensive  teaching  document  issued  in  October, 
1996,  explains  Catholic  social  teaching  and  applies  the 
principles  of  this  teaching  to  contemporary  British  society. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  Gabriel  Communications  Ltd., 
1st  Floor,  St.  James'  Buildings,  Oxford  Street, 
Manchester  Ml  6FP.  Cost:  £3  plus  60p  postage. 


r "It  must  be  asked 
how  many  Christians 


REALLY  KNOW  AND  PUT  INTO 


PRACTICE  THE  PRINCIPLES 

of  the  Church’s 


SOCIAL  DOCTRINE 


Pope  John  Paul  II 


out  her  missionary  mandate  and  about  the  means  of 
social  communication. ..(19) 

...The  best  preparation  for  the  new  millennium, 
therefore,  can  only  be  expressed  in  a renewed  com- 
mitment to  apply,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  teach- 
ings of  Vatican  II  to  the  life  of  every  individual  and 
of  the  whole  Church.  It  was  with  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  that,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  the 
immediate  preparations  for  the  Great  Jubilee  of  the 
Year  2000  were  really  begun. ..(20) 

A.  First  Phase:  1994-1996 

Conversion  & Reconciliation 

...The  joy  of  every  jubilee  is  above  all  a joy  based 
upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  joy  of  conversion.  It 
therefore  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  theme  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1983: 
penance  and  reconciliation.  That  synod  was  an 
event  of  extraordinary  significance  in  the  life  of  the 
post-conciliar  church.  It  took  up  the  ever  topical 
question  of  conversion  (metanoia),  which  is  the  pre- 


condition for  reconciliation  with  God  on  the  part  of 
both  individuals  and  communities. (32) 

Hence  it  is  appropriate  that  as  the  second  millen- 
nium of  Christianity  draws  to  a close  the  Church 
should  become  more  fully  conscious  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  her  children,  recalling  all  those  times  in  his- 
tory when  they  departed  from  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  his  Gospel  and,  instead  of  offering  to  the  world 
the  witness  of  a life  inspired  by  the  values  of  faith, 
indulged  in  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which  were 
truly  forms  of  counterwitness  and  scandal. ..(33) 
Among  the  sins  which  require  a greater  commit- 
ment to  repentance  and  conversion  should  certainly 
be  counted  those  which  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  unity  willed  by  God  for  his  people... 

The  approaching  end  of  the  second  millennium 
demands  of  everyone  an  examination  of  conscience 
and  the  promotion  of  fitting  ecumenical  initiatives 
so  that  we  can  celebrate  the  Great  Jubilee,  if  not 
completely  united,  at  least  much  closer  to  overcom- 
ing the  divisions  of  the  second  millennium. ..(34) 
Another  painful  chapter  of  history  to  which  the 
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sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church  must  return  with 
a spirit  of  repentance  is  that  of  the  acquiescence 
given,  especially  in  certain  centuries,  to  intolerance 
and  even  the  use  of  violence  in  the  service  of  truth... 

From  these  painful  moments  of  the  past  a lesson 
can  be  drawn  for  the  future,  leading  all  Christians  to 
adhere  fully  to  the  sublime  principle  stated  by  the 
council:  "The  truth  cannot  impose  itself  except  by 
virtue  of  its  own  truth,  as  it  wins  over  the  mind  with 
both  gentleness  and  power. "(35) 

...And  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  our  time, 
how  can  we  not  lament  the  lack  of  discernment, 
which  at  times  became  even  acquiescence,  shown  by 
many  Christians  concerning  the  violation  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  by  totalitarian  regimes?  And 
should  we  not  also  regret,  among  the  shadows  of 
our  own  day,  the  responsibility  shared  by  so  many 
Christians  for  grave  forms  of  injustice  and  exclu- 
sion? It  must  be  asked  how  many  Christians  really 
know  and  put  into  practice  the  principles  of  the 
Church's  social  doctrine. ..(36) 


t is  clear  that  Pope  John 
Paul  sees  the  'Great  Jubilee 
of  the  Year  2000'  as  a watershed 
that  calls  for  a remarkable  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  believers.  He 
is  not  daunted  by  the  failure  of 
biblical  movements  in  the  past 
(Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  Leviticus) 
to  bring  about  a truly  just  econom- 
ic order  that  lets  all  live  in  liberty 
with  a sufficient  share  of  the 
goods  of  the  earth.  Instead,  build- 
ing on  prophetic  visions  of  an  era 
that  summons  those  who  hear  it  to 
action  even  now — in  the  manner 
of  Jesus — he  urges  all  to  strive  to 
embody  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  'a 
kingdom  of  truth  and  life,  a king- 
dom of  holiness  and  grace,  a king- 
dom of  justice,  love  and  peace' 
(Preface  of  Christ  the  King)". 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto 
Terrence  J.  Prendergast , Professor  of 
Scripture  at  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 


A further  need  is  that  of  continental  synods,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  already  held  for  Europe 
and  Africa...  The  proposal  for  a Synod  for  the  Amer- 
icas (will  focus)  on  the  problems  of  the  new  evange- 
lization, and  on  issues  of  justice  and  of  international 
economic  relations  in  view  of  the  enormous  gap 
between  the  North  and  South. 

A continent-wide  synod  will  concern  Asia,  where 
the  issue  of  the  encounter  of  Christianity  with 
ancient  local  cultures  and  religions  is  a pressing 
one... 

Also  for  Oceania  a regional  synod  could  be  use- 
ful. In  this  region  there  arises  the  question,  among 
others,  of  the  aboriginal  people,  who  in  a unique 
way  evoke  aspects  of  human  prehistory.  In  this 
synod  a matter  not  to  be  overlooked  together  with 
other  problems  of  the  region,  would  be  the 
encounter  of  Christianity  with  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  religion,  profoundly  marked  by  a monothe- 
istic orientation. (38) 
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We  Are  Church 


We  focus  our  attention  on 
rediscovering  the  rich  teachings 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council... 
We  reflect  on  what  it  means  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  today. 


United  in  Christ 

Our  focus  will  be  on  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ...  We  will  seek  to 
strengthen  our  relationships  with 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  other 
Christian  churches  and  communities. 


Open  to  the  Spirit 

We  focus  our  attention  on  the 
presence  and  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit...  on  the  variety  of  gifts  and 
charisms  provided  by  the  Spirit  for 
ministry  in  the  Church  and  the 
world.  We  consider  the  signs  of  hope 
present  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
world  today. 


Colled  to  Conversion 

We  look  at  our  experience  of  sin, 
reconciliation,  and  healing... 

We  explore  ways  to  celebrate  God's 
reconciling  action  and  to  embrace 
a renewed  commitment  to  social 
justice. 

Invited  to  the  Feast 

We  celebrate  the  Eucharist  as  the 
great  act  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation... 


Taken  from  "Jubilee  2000",  the  pastoral  letter 
of  Most  Rev.  Anthony  F.  Tonnos,  Bishop  of 
Hamilton. 
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B.  Second  Phase  1997-1999 
The  Trinity 

On  the  basis  of  this  vast  program  aimed  at  creat- 
ing awareness,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  begin  the 
second  phase,  the  strictly  preparatory  phase.  This 
will  take  place  over  the  span  of  three  years,  1997  to 
1999.  This  three-year  period  is  centred  on 
Christ. ..(39) 

Year  1:  Jesus  Christ 

The  first  year,  1997,  will  thus  be  devoted  to  reflec- 
tion on  Christ...  with  special  reference  to  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  where  the  theme  of 
Christ's  mission  of  preaching  the  good  news  and  the 
theme  of  the  jubilee  are  interwoven. ..(40) 

Everything  ought  to  focus  on  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  jubilee:  the  strengthening  of  faith  and  of 
the  witness  of  Christians... 

The  first  year  therefore  will  be  about  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  mystery  of  salvation. ..(42) 

The  Blessed  Virgin  will  be  contemplated  in  this 
first  year  especially  in  the  mystery  of  her  divine 
motherhood...  Mary  constantly  points  to  her  divine 
son  and  she  is  proposed  to  all  believers  as  the  model 
of  faith  which  is  put  into  practice. ..(43) 

Year  2:  The  Holy  Spirit 


'The  New  Testament  knows 
no  heroes  apart  from 
Jesus,  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment knows  no  heroes 
apart  from  God.  On  its 
(every  page  we  see  the 
attention  focused  on  the  person  of  Jesus; 
everything  revolves  around  Him,  the  centre 
of  all.  While  many  ideas  and  images  are 
used  to  describe  Jesus  and  His  mission, 
such  as  redemption,  salvation,  liberation, 
the  Kingdom  and  its  justice  and  enlighten- 
ment, we  are  reminded  again  and  again  that 
they  are  not  realities  floating  in  mid-air  or 
abstract  forces  at  work  in  us  and  our  world. 
They  serve  rather  to  explain  Jesus  and  His 
significance  for  us." 


1998,  the  second  year,  will  be  dedicated  in  a par- 
ticular way  to  the  Holy  Spirit... (44) 

...It  will  be  important  to  gain  a renewed  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Spirit  as  the  one  who  builds  the  kingdom 
of  God  within  the  course  of  history  and  prepares  its 
full  manifestation  in  Jesus  Christ. ..(45) 

In  this  perspective,  believers  should  be  called  to  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  hope...  The 
basic  attitude  of  hope  encourages  the  Christian  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  final  goal  which  gives  meaning 
and  value  to  life,  and  offers  solid  and  profound 
reasons  for  a daily  commitment  to  transform  reality 
in  order  to  make  it  correspond  to  God's  plan... 

Christians  are  called  to  prepare  for  the  Great 
Jubilee  of  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium  by 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  stand  in  judgment 
over  hearts  and  cultures,  determining 
whether  they  are  ready  to  receive  Jesus;  that 
is  His  to  perceive  and  determine.  It  is  ours 
to  present  Him  to  the  people  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  with  all  the  respect  and  sensitivi- 
ty demanded  by  their  dignity." 

Taken  from  "Come  To  Me",  the  pastoral  letter  of 
Most  Rem  Aloysios  Ambrozic,  Archbishop  of  Toron- 
to, at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  jubilee. 
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"A  commitment  to 
justice  and  peace  in  a world 
like  ours  marked  by  so  many 
conflicts  and  intolerable 
social  and  economic 
inequalities,  is  a necessary 
condition  for  the 
preparation  and  celebration 
of  the  jubilee/' 

Pope  John  Paul  II 

renewing  their  hope  in  the  definitive  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God... 

There  is  also  need  for  a better  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  signs  of  hope  present  in  the 
last  part  of  this  century.  In  society  in  general,  such 
signs  of  hope  include:  scientific,  technological  and 
especially  medical  progress  in  the  service  of  human 
life,  a greater  awareness  of  our  responsibility  for  the 
environment,  efforts  to  restore  peace  and  justice 
wherever  they  have  been  violated,  a desire  for  rec- 
onciliation and  solidarity  among  different  peoples, 
particularly  in  the  complex  relationship  between  the 
North  and  the  South  of  the  world.  In  the  Church 
they  include  a greater  attention  to  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  acceptance  of  charisms  and  the 
promotion  of  the  laity,  a deeper  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  unity  and  the  increased  interest  in 
dialogue  with  other  religions  and  with  contempo- 
rary culture. ..(46) 

Year  3:  God  the  Father 

1999,  the  third  and  final  year  of  preparation,  will 
be  aimed  at  broadening  the  horizons  of  believers  so 
that  they  will  see  things  in  the  perspective  of 
Christ.. .(49) 

In  this  third  year  the  sense  of  being  on  a "journey 
to  the  Father,"  should  encourage  everyone  to  under- 
take ...  a journey  of  authentic  conversion.  This 
includes  both  a "negative"  aspect,  that  of  liberation 
from  sin,  and  a "positive"  aspect,  that  of  choosing 
good...  The  call  to  conversion  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  contemporary  society,  where  the  very  foun- 
dations of  an  ethically  correct  vision  of  human  exis- 


tence often  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  especially  during 
this  year,  to  emphasize  the  theological  virtue  of 
charity,  recalling  the  words  of  the  First  Letter  of 
John:  "God  is  love. "(50) 

From  this  point  of  view  how  can  we  fail  to  lay 
greater  e;mphasis  on  the  Church's  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  and  the  outcast?  Indeed,  it  has  to  be 
said  that  a commitment  to  justice  and  peace  in  a 
world  like  ours  marked  by  so  many  conflicts  and 
intolerable  social  and  economic  inequalities,  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  preparation  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  jubilee.  Thus  Christians  will  have  to  raise 
their  voice  on  behalf  of  all  the  poor  of  the  world, 
proposing  the  jubilee  as  an  appropriate  time  to  give 
thought,  among  other  things,  to  reducing  substan- 
tially, if  not  canceling  outright,  the  international 
debt  which  seriously  threatens  the  future  of  many 
nations.  The  jubilee  can  also  offer  an  opportunity  for 
reflecting  on  other  challenges  of  our  time,  such  as 
the  difficulties  of  dialogue  between  different  cul- 
tures and  the  problems  connected  with  respect  for 
women's  rights  and  the  promotion  of  the  family  and 
marriage. ..(51) 

...Two  commitments  should  characterize  in  a 
special  way  the  third  preparatory  year:  meeting  the 
challenge  of  secularism  and  dialogue  with  the  great 
religions. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  will  be  fitting  to 
broach  the  vast  subject  of  the  crisis  of  civilization, 
which  has  become  apparent  especially  in  the  West, 
which  is  highly  developed  from  the  standpoint  of 
technology  but  is  interiorly  impoverished  by  its 
tendency  to  forget  God  or  to  keep  him  at  a distance. 
This  crisis  of  civilization  must  be  countered  by  the 
civilization  of  love,  founded  on  the  universal  values 
of  peace,  solidarity,  justice  and  liberty,  which  find 
their  full  attainment  in  Christ. (52) 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  the  field  of  religious 
awareness  is  concerned,  the  eve  of  the  year  2000  will 
provide  a great  opportunity,  especially  in  view  of 
the  events  of  recent  decades,  for  interreligious  dia- 
logue...(53) 
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Remember 
Scarboro  Missions 


C.  Approaching  the  Celebration 

A separate  chapter  will  be  the  actual  celebration 
of  the  Great  Jubilee,  which  will  take  place  simulta- 
neously in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Rome  and  in  the  local 
churches  throughout  the  world... 

The  ecumenical  and  universal  character  of  the 
sacred  jubilee  can  be  fittingly  reflected  by  a meeting 
of  all  Christians.  It  should  be  properly  presented 
and  carefully  prepared  in  an  attitude  of  fraternal 
cooperation  with  Christians  of  other  denominations 
and  traditions,  as  well  as  of  grateful  openness  to 
those  religions  whose  representatives  might  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  joy  shared  by  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ. ..(55) 

...The  Second  Vatican  Council  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  membership  in  the  Church  and  the  call  of  all 
people  to  belong  to  the  people  of  God:  "All  are 
called  to  be  part  of  this  Catholic  unity  of  the  new 
people  of  God...  And  there  belong  to  it  or  are  related 
to  it  in  various  ways  the  Catholic  faithful  as  well  as 
all  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
mankind,  which  by  the  grace  of  God  is  called  to 
salvation. "(56) 

...As  the  encyclical  Redemptoris  Missio  affirms,  the 
modern  world  reflects  the  situation  of  the  Areopa- 
gus of  Athens,  where  St.  Paul  spoke.  Today  there  are 
many  areopagi,  and  very  different  ones:  These  are 
the  vast  sectors  of  contemporary  civilization  and 
culture,  of  politics  and  economics.  The  more  the 
West  is  becoming  estranged  from  its  Christian  roots, 
the  more  it  is  becoming  missionary  territory,  taking 
the  form  of  many  different  areopagi.{57) 

In  conclusion,  it  is  helpful  to  recall  the  words  of 
the  pastoral  constitution  Gaudium  et  Spes : "...Hence 
in  the  light  of  Christ,  the  image  of  the  unseen  God, 
the  firstborn  of  every  creature,  the  council  wishes  to 
speak  to  all  men  in  order  to  illuminate  the  mystery 
of  man  and  to  cooperate  in  finding  the  solution  to 
the  outstanding  problems  of  our  time. "(59)°° 


In  Your  Will: 

Support  our  mission  work  beyond  your 
lifetime  by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

With  A Gift  Annuity: 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  guarantees 
an  excellent  life  income  with  a large  portion 
tax-free,  depending  on  your  age.  This  is  a 
high  yield  investment  during  your  lifetime 
and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 

For  more  information  return  this  form  to: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON, 

M1M  1M4;  Ph:  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820. 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

FREE 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL 
RECORD  BOOKLET 

Keeping  our  financial 
affairs  in  order  can  be  a 
very  loving  service  to  our 
family  and  friends.  This 
little  record  booklet  will 
help  you  be  a good  stew- 
ard of  what  has  been 
given  to  you.  Call  us  to 
receive  your  FREE  copy. 
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On  the  Eve  of  the  Third  Millennium 


tions  and  transportation  enable 
us  to  leap  the  barriers  of  distance 
and  ignorance.  New  technologies 
are  transforming  workplaces  and 
may  promise  the  elimination  of 
dangerous  and  boring  work,  and 
the  expansion  of  leisure  time. 
Medical  advances  promise  mirac- 
ulous new  treatments.  Genetic 
engineering  promises  new  break- 
throughs in  agriculture  and  in 
the  treatment  of  many  diseases. 

Since  the  1960s  we 
have  witnessed  many 
new  social  movements 

affirming  the  right  of  historically 
voiceless  and  marginalized  peo- 
ple to  speak  for  themselves,  and 
to  have  a voice  in  the  centres  of 
decision-making  power.  Apart 
from  questions  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  certain  positions  and 
demands,  these  movements  have 
been  historic,  vastly  expanding 
the  circles  of  dialogue.  In  the 
process,  these  'new'  voices — of 
poor  and  working  peoples  in  the 
Third  World,  blacks  and  other 
peoples  of  colour.  First  Nations, 
women,  immigrants,  gays  and 
lesbians,  and  all  those  speaking 
on  behalf  of  peace,  and  of  the 
earth,  have  immeasurably 
enriched  discussion  in  every 
sphere. 

In  the  Church,  Vatican 
II  unleashed  the  winds  of 
renewal,  helping  to 

incorporate  the  whole  people  of 
God  in  witnessing  to  the  gospel. 
Lay  people  became  involved  in 


ministry  and  in  theology.  Cana- 
dian and  other  First  World  mis- 
sionaries travelled  throughout 
the  Third  World;  they  were  often 
converted  anew  by  the  faith  of 
the  poor  they  encountered  there, 
later  returning  home  with  impor- 
tant news  for  the  rest  of  us.  The 
voices  of  the  historically  margin- 
alized burst  out  in  the  Church, 
too,  evoking  a contemporary 
experience  of  Pentecost.  These 
'new'  voices  re-awakened  the 
whole  Church  to  justice  as  a con- 
stitutive dimension  of  evange- 
lization. Third  World  liberation 
theologies,  feminist  and  black 
theologies,  gay  and  lesbian  the- 


By  Lee  Cormie 


/V  s we  approach  the  end 

fJ\J  s of  the  second  millen- 
nium  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  there  are  many  reasons  to 
pause  and  reflect,  as  Pope  John 
Paul  II  has  called  the  whole 
Church  to  do. 

Whirlwinds  of  change 
are  transforming  the 
character  of  life  on  earth. 

In  our  emerging  global  civiliza- 
tion, human  choices  are  helping 
to  shape  the  fate  of  communities, 
nations,  and  ecology  as  never 
before.  In  the  debates  and  strug- 
gles over  these  choices,  people’s 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  the  faith 
which  grounds  them,  have  never 
been  more  central  or  historically 
significant. 

Perhaps  as  never 
before,  the  Church  is 
called  to  renewal.  On  the 

eve  of  the  third  millennium  the 
Spirit  is  calling  us  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  time,  to  articulate 
anew  the  'good  news'  in  histo- 
ry— the  coming  of  the  Reign  of 
God — and  to  witness  concretely 
to  it  in  our  lives  and  in  the  pas- 
toral priorities  and  structures  of 
our  Church. 

There  are  many  reasons 
for  hope  for  the  future. 

New  specializations,  techniques 
and  technologies  are  vastly 
expanding  our  capacities  to  see, 
from  the  interior  of  the  atom  to 
distant  galaxies  on  the  edge  of 
the  universe.  Global  communica- 
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poverty,  and  almost  a billion  live 
at  the  edge  of  starvation.  The  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  within 
countries  and  between  them  is 
growing.  Class  conflict  and  social 
turmoil  are  increasing.  And  the 
ecological  foundations  of  life  on 
earth  are  in  peril. 

Historically  unprece- 
dented concentrations  of 
power  are  being  estab- 
lished. Fifty-one  of  the  world's 
100  largest  economies  are  corpo- 
rations, not  countries;  one-third 
of  all  global  trade  consists  of 
transfers  among  different  branch- 
es of  giant  corporations,  making 
a mockery  of  notions  of  'free' 
trade  and  'competitive'  pricing. 
Top  corporate  managers  and 
investors  are  obscenely  paid  and 
wield  extraordinary  power.  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  widespread 
confusion  and  turmoil  accompa- 
nying epic  change,  the  wealthy 
and  their  supporters  are  articu- 
lating their  own  vision  of  the 
future,  at  the  heart  of  which  is 
worship  of  something  called  the 
Free  Market.  And  it  involves 
nothing  less  than  a re-invention 
of  society — even  of  nature — on  a 
global  scale. 


ologies,  Hispanic  theology,  eco- 
theology,  and  the  theology  of 
peace,  have  immeasurably 
enriched  the  discourse  of  the 
Church,  transforming  it,  like 
Joseph's  coat,  into  a rich  multi- 
coloured fabric.  They  and  others 
are  renewing  our  understanding 
of  the  inculturation  of  the  gospel 
in  different  contexts  and  the  spir- 
itual riches  of  inter-religious 
dialogue.  And  they  are  helping  to 
make  real  the  Church's  vocation 
to  universality. 

There  are  also  many 
reasons  for  dread. 

Billions  of  people  are  mired  in 
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In  this  agenda  of 
globalization,  instead  of 

easing  the  work  of  over- 
burdened workers  and  expand- 
ing leisure  time,  new  technolo- 
gies are  being  deployed  in  ways 
which  eliminate  good  jobs  and 
increase  work  intensity  in  those 
that  are  left. 

Instead  of  promoting  wider 
inclusion  of  voices,  global  media 
corporations  are  eliminating  the 
distinct  voices  and  channels  of 
local  media;  in  their  places  we 
get  cultural  homogenization  in 
the  Hollywood  spirit  of  Rnmbo 
and  Baywatch,  and  consumerism 
as  an  object  of  devotion. 

The  awesome  capacities  of 
genetic  engineering  and  other 
new  technologies  are  being 
rushed  into  use  with  an  eye  only 
to  profit,  blind  to  their  potential- 
ly catastrophic  'side  effects.' 
Across  the  Third  World  most 
people  find  themselves  unneces- 
sary either  as  producers  or  as 
consumers.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  peoples  are  destined 
to  be  only  window  shoppers  in 
the  temples  to  consumerism 
(shopping  malls)  dotting  the 
globe. 

High  interest  rates  and 
debt  have  strangled 
governments'  capacity  to 

meet  basic  human  needs 
and  manage  development.  The 
increasing  weight  of  global 
industrial  civilization  on  the 
ecology  is  being  overlooked,  or 
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dismissed  with  blind  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  corporately- 
developed  technologies  to 
provide  solutions. 

Well-funded  think  tanks  and 
political  organizations  are  help- 
ing to  legitimate  this  agenda  and 
the  shrinking  of  democracy 
which  it  requires.  The  poor  are 
being  demonized  as  lazy  and 
corrupt,  and  working  people  as 
inflexible.  Power  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  international  financial 
institutions,  like  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  new  World  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  commissions  moni- 
toring free  trade  agreements. 

Taxes  on  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  especial- 
ly are  being  reduced. 

The  social  programs  which 
defined  the  welfare  state  in  the 
First  World  are  being  eliminated, 
along  with  'aid'  to  the  Third 
World.  Many  of  the  functions  of 
government  are  being  'priva- 
tized'. The  rich  and  the  aspiring- 
to-be-rich  everywhere  are  revolt- 
ing against  the  notions  of  'com- 
mon good'.  In  an  effort  to  insu- 
late themselves  from  the  bad 
fruits  of  this  agenda,  they  are 
withdrawing  from  society,  creat- 
ing islands  of  affluence  defined 
by  the  private  provision  of  health 
care,  education,  insurance,  and 
security.  Everyone  else  is  entreat- 
ed to  tighten  their  belts  and  be 
'flexible'.  Insecurity  and  turmoil 
are  spreading,  along  with  the 
personal  and  social  diseases 
accompanying  them. 


[lUMMUNOINO 
EDUCATION  IS 
CHILD  MULCT 


Tidal  waves  of  refugees  and 
immigrants  are  washing  over 
borders  everywhere.  Increasing 
areas  of  wealthy  First  World 
countries  like  the  United  States 
and  Canada  look  more  and  more 
like  Third  World  poverty,  devas- 
tation and  misery. 

Christian  witness  in 
many  forms  has 
flourished  since  Vatican 
II,  even  unto  death,  as  in 

the  martyrdom  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  and  thousands  of 
others.  But  tensions  and  conflicts 
have  erupted  within  the  Church, 
too.  For  some,  the  reforms  intro- 
duced at  Vatican  II  seemed  to  call 
into  question  the  doctrines,  litur- 
gical practices,  and  moral  priori- 
ties which  had  been  widely 
preached.  Epic  change  has  added 


to  the  confusion,  transforming 
the  contours  and  dynamics  of 
existence,  rendering  inadequate 
in  various  ways  traditional  cate- 
gories and  frameworks,  and  pro- 
moting widespread  confusion. 

New  voices  and  experiences 
are  challenging  existing  contours 
of  discussions  and  forms  of 
authority.  In  some  quarters  they 
have  provoked  defensiveness, 
efforts  at  restricting  dialogue  and 
restoring  narrow  forms  of 
authority  as  alien  to  the  early 
Christians  and  their  faith  in  the 
Spirit  as  to  late  20th  century  sen- 
sibilities. 

Christianity,  as  Salvadoran 
theologian  Jon  Sobrino  reminds 
us,  requires  fidelity  to  the  real, 
even  when  the  news  is  bad.  More 
important,  though,  are  the  signs 
of  hope,  even  if  seeing  them 
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requires  the  eyes  of  faith. 

The  neoliberal  project  for  a 
new  world  order  reflects  deaf- 
ness to  the  voices  of  the  great 
majorities  and  blindness  to  the 
devastation  it  brings.  Beyond 
success  for  a few,  historic  concen- 
trations of  wealth  and  power, 
random  innovation,  mindless 
change  and  global  social 
upheaval,  it  is  not  working  in 
any  larger  sense. 

As  the  Canadian  bishops 
pointed  out  in  their  recent  pas- 
toral letter,  the  seeds  of  a differ- 
ent future  are  already  sprouting 
in  groups,  networks  and  move- 
ments of  poor  and  marginalized 
peoples  and  those  in  solidarity 
with  them  around  the  world. 


" Days  of  Action". 

On  October  26, 1996,  thousands 
gathered  in  Toronto  to  oppose 
government  policies  detrimental 
to  the  poor  and  weakest 
members  of  our  society. 


A different  Spirit  is 
present  wherever  people 
are  witnessing 

^ ...to  humility  in  the  face  of 
the  delicate  balance  of  God's 
creation  and  our  ignorance, 
rather  than  the  drive  to 
dominate; 


.to  deep  respect  for  others 
and  commitment  to  dialogue, 
rather  than  the  drive  to 
manipulate  and  exploit; 


.to  concern  for  the  common 
good  and  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices,  rather  than 
individualism; 


...to  modest  aspirations  for 
a decent  life  in  a civilization 
of  austerity,  sufficiency,  or 
'enough/  rather  than 
infinitely-expanding 
consumerism  and  waste. 


Along  this  path  all  have  a 
voice;  fairness  and  equity  count 
more  than  efficiency;  workers 
and  their  families  more  than 
competitiveness;  local  communi- 
ties, future  generations  and  the 
planetary  community  more  than 
corporate  bottom  lines  and  mar- 
kets. And  faith  is  placed  not  in 
markets,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
powerful  and  affluent,  or  science, 
but  in  the  Divine. 


The  upcoming  synod 
and  jubilee  represent 
opportunities  for  renewal 

of  the  Church,  too.  With  appro- 
priate humility  concerning  the 
limitations  and  sins  of  the 
Church,  especially  concerning 
the  marginalization  of  poor  in 
general  and  of  women  in  particu- 
lar, it  provides  an  occasion  for 
the  renewal  of  hope  and  faith  in  a 
time  of  apocalyptic  dread  and 
millennial  hope. 

As  its  origin  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures  suggests,  the  jubilee  is 
a time  for  witness  to  faith  in  the 
real  historical  possibility  of  for- 
giveness of  debts  and  restoration 
of  everyone's  access  to  what  is 
needed  to  meet  basic  needs,  rest 
for  the  earth,  and  renewal  of 
society. 

On  the  eve  of  the  third  millen- 
nium the  moral  of  the  creation 
story  in  Genesis  is  truer  than  ever 
before:  In  human  hands  increas- 
ingly rests  responsibility  for  the 
zvhole  of  creation!  The  vocation 
to  sisterhood  and  brotherhood  in 
a single  planetary  community  is 
more  urgent  than  ever.  And  the 
Church's  vocation  to  witness,  in 
solidarity  with  those  on  the  mar- 
gins and  with  the  earth,  to  a dif- 
ferent hope  in  history  is  more 
relevant  than  ever  .00 

Lee  Connie  is  a Professor  of  The- 
ology at  St.  Michael's  Faculty  of 
Theology,  St.  Michael's  College  and 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 
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Synod 
for 
Ameri 


When  Pope  John 
Paul  II  issued 
his  apostolic 
letter  for  the  Great 
Jubilee  of  the  Year  2000 
in  November,  1994,  he 
also  expressed  his  desire 
to  call  together  a Synod 
for  America. 

Soon  after,  he 
appointed  a council 
mostly  made  up  of  bish-  |g||| 
ops  from  the  Americas. 

This  council  would  help  9| 
prepare  for  the  Synod. 

The  council's  secretariat 
in  Rome  initiated  con- 
sultations with  the  Bish- 
ops' Conferences  of  the  Americas,  with  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  the  Union  of  Superiors  General,  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a topic  which  would  respond  to 
the  unique  set  of  circumstances  within  the  Church 
and  society  of  North,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  consultations  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  Synod  council  and  recommenda- 
tions made  to  Pope  John  Paul  who  chose  as  the 
topic  or  theme,  "Encounter  With  the  Living  Jesus 
Christ:  the  Way  to  Conversion,  Communion  and 
Solidarity  in  America". 

Guidelines  (lineamenta)  were  then  prepared  by 
the  secretariat,  the  council  and  theologians  from 
the  Americas.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  lineamenta 
is  to  foster  a common  reflection  and  prayer  on  the 
theme  of  the  Synod  and  to  generate  suggestions 
and  observations. 

The  lineamenta  follows  its  commentary  on  each 
section  of  the  theme  with  questions  which  may  be 
used  by  groups  in  preparing  their  observations 


Children  of  Ecuador. 

Photo  by  Nathalie  Le  Bis,  a French  lay  missionary  working  in  Ecuador. 


and  suggestions.  Local  bishops  have  been  asked 
to  consult  with  their  people  and  to  forward  sug- 
gestions and  observations  to  their  episcopal  con- 
ference which  will  in  turn  forward  them  to  the 
Holy  See  by  April  l,  1997. 

The  lineamenta,  among  other  things,  attempts  to 
highlight  some  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Americas.  It  is  within 
these  cultures  and  circumstances  that  Pope  John 
Paul  II  calls  the  Church  to: 

• promote  a new  evangelization  in 
America; 

• increase  the  solidarity  among  the 
particular  churches  in  the  various  areas 
of  pastoral  action; 

• highlight  the  problems  of  justice  and 
international  economic  relations  among 
the  nations  of  America,  keeping  in  mind 
the  enormous  inequalities  between  North, 
Central  and  South  America. °° 
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Synod  Celebrate  the 


Will  the 


The  upcoming  "Special 

Assembly  for  America"  is  a 
unique  opportunity  for 
Catholics  to  strengthen  the  life  of 
the  Church  as  we  prepare  to 
celebrate  the  Great  Jubilee  of  the 
year  2000.  The  Synod  could  focus 
on  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  martyrs  of  Latin  America,  the 
enduring  struggles  of  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  and  the  cen- 
tral importance  of  the  'new' 
social  teaching  of  the  Church — 
the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor. 

The  New  Social  Teaching 
of  the  Church 

While  bishops  were  convening 
in  Rome  to  discuss  Church  teach- 
ing in  sessions  of  Vatican  II 
(1962-65),  tens  of  thousands  of 
Latin  Americans  were  engaged  in 
struggles  to  overcome  the  misery 
of  poverty  and  oppression  which 
dominated  their  lives.  Their  des- 
perate situations  and  shared  faith 
in  God  brought  them  together 
into  thousands  of  small  Christian 
communities.  They  brought  new 
methods  to  their  study  of  Scrip- 
ture which  led  to  a renewal  of 
Christian  life  and  new  involve- 
ments in  campaigns  to  better 
their  social  situation.  With  the 
help  of  Scripture  people  began  to 
view  the  world  they  lived  in  as 
unjust,  not  according  to  the  plan 
of  God,  yet  a world  capable  of 
being  transformed  by  strategic, 
organized  action. 


(Option 

for  the 

£Poorl 


By  Kevin  Arsenault 


A number  of  theologians  con- 
nected to  these  Christian  commu- 
nities collected  and  published  the 
reflections  of  the  people.  These 
revealing  works  (especially  Gus- 
tavo Guttierrez’s  now  famous  “A 
Theology  of  Liberation")  continue 
to  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  Church,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Catholics.  With  the 
tools  of  social  analysis,  people 
gained  a deepening  understand- 
ing of  the  source  of  economic 
poverty.  Poverty  was  no  longer 
seen  as  an  'accident'  of  history, 
but  rather,  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  social  injustices 
which  could  be  investigated, 
understood  and  challenged. 

In  1968,  the  Latin  American 
Catholic  Bishops'  conference  held 
in  Medellin,  Columbia,  incorpo- 
rated the  principal  elements  of 
liberation  theology.  For  the  first 
time,  an  official  conference  of 
bishops  accepted  the  analysis  of 


Latin  American  poverty 
advanced  by  the  poor  and  libera- 
tion theologians,  and  formally 
endorsed  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  liberation. 
They  accepted  the  teaching  that 
socio-economic  liberation  is  part 
of  the  wider  redemptive  process 
promised  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
personal  decision  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  must  also  entail  a commit- 
ment to  a process  of  social  eman- 
cipation. 

The  1971  World  Synod  of 
Bishops  meeting  in  Rome  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  Latin 
American  bishops  by  declaring 
that:  "The  salvation  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  brought  includes  the 
liberation  of  people  from  oppres- 
sion," and  that  "action  on  behalf 
of  justice  and  participation  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world  is  a 
constitutive  dimension  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Church's 
mission  for  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race  and  its  liberation 
from  every  oppressive  situation." 

In  1979  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  officially  adopted  this 
new  approach  termed  "the  pref- 
erential option  for  the  poor."  This 
option  for  the  poor  implies  that 
following  Jesus  demands  that  we 
look  at  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  suffer  injus- 
tice. This  option  has  two  dimen- 
sions. The  first  is  that  Christians 
act  in  solidarity  with  the  poor, 
that  we  join  in  their  struggle  for 
justice.  Secondly,  that  Christians 
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The  Struggle  Against  Poverty: 

A Sign  of  Hope  for  our  World 

A statement  of  the  Social  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
Bishops  of  Canada,  issued  October  17,  1996. 

//rP  he  poor  are  our  neighbours.  If  a civilization  is  to 
X be  based  on  love  for  one's  neighbour,  the  role  of 
Christians  is  not  simply  to  exhort,  but  to  join  in  the 
struggle  for  social  change,  as  well  as  to  reflect  and  pray 
on  current  social  issues  and  on  our  own  responsibili- 
ties." 

The  statement  calls  on  Christians  to  support  affirma- 
tive action,  "socially  just"  wages,  trade  unions,  to  work 
with  the  poor  to  strengthen  social  programs,  to  attack 
tax  laws  that  favour  the  wealthy  and  corporations,  and 
to  push  for  economic  policies  that  create  "dignified 
jobs." 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Ph:  416-261-7135. 


Photo  this  page:  "Days  of  Action".  Thousands  gather  in  Toronto  on 
October  26, 1996,  to  oppose  government  policies  detrimental  to  the 
poor  and  weakest  members  of  our  society. 


interpret  society  and  Scripture 
from  the  perspective  of  those 
pushed  to  the  margins. 

Canadian  Bishops  Apply 
New  Social  Teaching 

In  their  1976  Labour  Day 
message,  " From  Words  to 
Actions",  the  Canadian  bishops 
outlined  the  new  approach  to 
Catholic  social  teaching  in  detail. 
They  offered  a pastoral  commen- 
tary to  invite  Catholics  to 
become  engaged  in  work  for 
social  justice.  The  process  is 
simple:  after  discovering  the  call 
to  justice  in  a re-reading  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  suffering  the  effects  of 
social  injustice,  Christians  are 
called  to  engage  in  acts  of  soli- 
darity and  transformation  which 
aim  at  bringing  healing,  justice 
and  liberation. 


The  bishops  spell  out  the 
steps  in  this  process  as  follows: 

3 be  present  with  and  listen 
to  the  experiences  of  the  poor, 
the  marginalized  and  oppressed 
within  Canada; 

b develop  a critical  analysis 
of  the  economic,  political  and 
social  structures  that  cause 
human  suffering; 

C make  judgements  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel  principles 
concerning  social  values  and 
priorities; 

d stimulate  creative  thought 
and  action  regarding  alternative 
models  for  social  and  economic 
development; 

e act  in  solidarity  with  popu- 
lar groups  in  their  struggles  to 
transform  society. 


There  is  a new  awareness  that 
evil  can  take  a structural  form, 
and  that  otherwise  good  and 
moral  people  can  contribute  to 
social  evil — and  be  quite 
unaware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  actions — simply  by  partici- 
pating in  dominant  economic, 
political  and  cultural  institutions 
of  society. 

The  first  step,  as  the  Canadian 
bishops  point  out,  is  to  be  pre- 
sent with  and  listen  to  the  expe- 
riences of  the  poor,  the  marginal- 
ized and  oppressed  within  Cana- 
da. Where  we  stand  in  society, 
and  with  whom  we  stand,  condi- 
tions our  analysis  and  response 
to  the  call  to  follow  Jesus. 

As  followers  of  Jesus,  we 
desperately  need  this  renewed 
understanding  of  what  disciple- 
ship  means  in  this  era  where  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  the 
few  involves  the  large  scale 
destruction  of  the  environment 
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and  the  exclusion  of  millions  of 
people  from  the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

This  new  social  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  arising  out 
of  Central  and  South  America, 
could  be  the  biggest  reason  for 
the  Church  to  celebrate  at  the 
Synod  for  America.  It  represents 
a tremendous  advance  which 
needs  to  become  better  known 
and  followed  so  it  can  increase 
its  transformative  influence. 

The  last  of  the  three  goals  set 
out  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  for  the 
Synod  aptly  focuses  on  this  new 
social  teaching  of  the  Church: 

"To  shed  light  on  the 
problems  of  justice  and  the 
international  economic  rela- 
tions among  the  nations  of 
America,  considering  the 
enormous  imbalances  among 
the  North,  Central  and  South 
of  the  continent." 


A Catholic  Framework  for  Economic  Life 

— A 10-point  simple  plan  produced  by  the  United  States  bishops 

1.  The  economy  exists  for  the  person,  not  the  person  for  the 
economy. 

2.  All  economic  life  should  be  shaped  by  moral  principles. 

3.  A fundamental  moral  measure  of  any  economy  is  how  the  poor 
and  vulnerable  are  faring. 

4.  All  people  have  a right  to  life,  and  to  secure  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  (e.g.  food,  clothing,  education,  health  care). 

5.  All  people  have  the  right  to  economic  initiative,  to  productive 
work,  to  just  wages  and  benefits,  to  decent  working 
conditions,  and  to  organize  and  join  unions  and  associations. 

6.  All  people,  to  the  extent  they  are  able,  have  a duty  to  work, 

a responsibility  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  families  and  an 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  broader  society. 

7.  In  economic  life,  government  has  essential  responsibilities 
and  limitations;  voluntary  groups  have  irreplaceable  roles, 
but  cannot  substitute  for  the  proper  working  of  the  market 
or  the  just  policies  in  economic  life. 

8.  Society  has  a moral  obligation,  including  government  action 
where  necessary,  to  assure  opportunity,  meet  basic  human  needs 
and  pursue  justice  in  economic  life. 

9.  By  our  choices,  we  enhance  or  diminish  economic  opportunity. 

10.  Decision  on  investment,  trade,  aid  and  development  should 

protect  human  life  and  promote  human  rights. 


The  Special  Synod  for  Ameri- 
ca could  prove  to  be  a truly  sig- 
nificant event  for  the  whole 
Church!  oo 

Originally  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Kevin  Arsenault  received  a 
PhD  in  Social  Ethics  and  Theology 
from  McGill  University  and  is 
currently  director  of  the  Jesuit  Cen- 
tre for  Social  Faith  and  Justice  in 
Toronto. 


Resources 

• "Exposing  the  FACE  of 
corporate  rule  in  Canada" 

A large  full-colour  poster  (26"x38") 
revealing  the  men  (one  woman)  who 
run  the  100  largest  corporations  in 
Canada.  It  shows  assets,  revenues  and 
profits,  real  rate  of  taxation  paid, 
employment  record,  and  the  salary 
and  total  compensation  paid  to  CEOs. 
[T9  copies:  $8.50  ea.  + $3  postage;  10- 
49  copies:  $4.50  ea.] 

• "Exposing  the  FACTS  of 
corporate  rule  in  Canada" 

The  first  in  a series  of  materials 
designed  as  tools  for  education, 
research  and  action.  This  edition  looks 
at  how  to  challenge  corporate  rule  by 
identifying  the  forces,  clarifying  the 
issues,  and  building  alternatives. 

[1-9  copies:  $5.00  ea.; 

10-49  copies:  $4.00  ea.] 

Order  from  The  Jesuit  Centre  for  Social 
Faith  and  Justice,  947  Queen  St.  E., 
Toronto,  ON,  M4M  7 /9. 

Ph:  1-800-240-9440. 
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The  Jubilee  2000  Charter 

— A debt-free  start  for  a billion  people — 

The  Jubilee  2000  Charter  suggests  a solution  to  the  problem  of  Third  World  debt;  a solution 
which  is  attractive  to  both  debtors  and  creditors.  It  proposes  the  remission — by  December 
31,  2000 — of  the  unpayable  debts  owed  by  highly  indebted  poor  countries,  to  commercial 
banks,  creditor  governments  and  multilateral  bodies  (such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  the  World  Bank  and  Regional  Development  Banks). 

The  Jubilee  2000  Charter  proposes  that: 

■ There  is  an  overwhelming  need  for  remission  of  the  backlog  of  unpayable 
debts  owed  by  highly  indebted  poor  countries.  Debt  remission  should  relate 
to  commercial,  government  and  IMF/World  Bank  debts,  and  debt  reduction 
should  comprehensively  include  all  three  forms  of  debt. 

■ Creditors  as  well  as  debtors  must  accept  responsibility  for  these  high  levels 
of  indebtedness. 

■ The  remission  should  be  a one-off,  unrepeatable  act,  tied  to  the  celebration 
of  the  new  millennium.  It  would  set  no  precedents  for  future  loans. 

■ The  precise  details  of  remission  should  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
both  creditors  and  debtors  for  each  debtor  country. 

■ These  details  should  be  agreed  by  arbitrators  nominated  in  equal  numbers 
by  both  creditor  and  debtor,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

■ Their  deliberations  should  be  transparent  and  well-publicized,  taking  into 
account  for  each  debtor  country,  that  country's  probity,  economic 
management,  social  policies  and  human  rights  record. 

■ Funds  available  after  the  remission  of  debt  should  be  channeled  into 
policies  which  benefit  the  poor,  in  line  with  UNICEF's  recommendations 
for  investment  in  social  development. 

■ Low  income  countries — with  an  annual  income  per  person  of  less  than 
US$700 — should  receive  full  remission  of  all  unpayable  debt. 

■ Higher  income  countries — with  an  annual  income  per  person  between 
US$700  and  US$2,000 — should  receive  partial  remission. 

The  Jubilee  2000  Charter  is  offered  as  a model  for  a workable  and  acceptable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  poor  country  debt.  It  would  create  a new,  disciplined  beginning  to  financial 
relations  between  North  and  South,  and  a fresh  start  for  millions  of  the  world's  poor. 

JUBILEE  2000  is  an  educational  movement  which  is  part  of  the  international  Debt  Crisis 
Network.  Patrons  include  Nobel  Laureate  and  South  African  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 
and  economic  analyst  Susan  George,  associate  director  of  the  Transnational  Institute.  Its  goal 
is  to  influence  economists,  politicians  and  worldwide  decision-makers  to  relieve  the  poorest 
nations  from  insurmountable  debt.  The  Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  Cor  Unum,  which  focus- 
es on  charity  and  development  aid,  has  also  declared  its  support  for  the  Jubilee  concept. 

Taken  from  "The  Debt  Cutter's  Handbook",  published  by  JUBILEE  2000,  P.O.  Box  100, 
London,  UK,  SE1  7RT.  Groups  or  individuals  in  Canada  interested  in  follow-up  work  or 
more  information  in  the  area  of  debt  can  contact  John  Mihevc,  Inter-Church  Coalition  on 
Africa,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1N5.  Ph:  416-927-1124;  Fax:  416-927-7554; 
e-mail:  iccaf@web.apc.org 
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By  Fr.  Michel  Cote,  o.p. 


“67  here  was  once  a pig  and  a chicken  living  in  a very  pleasant  barnyard, 
p m They  found  out  one  day  that  it  was  soon  to  be  the  Farmer's  birthday.  The 
two  barnyarders  wondered  what  they  could  do  to  please  their  benefactor. 
Different  solutions  were  proposed,  until  finally  the  chicken  came  up  with  a bril- 
liant suggestion.  'Let's  get  her  breakfast  in  bed!'  she  said.  "Great  idea!"  responded 
the  other.  "And  what  would  we  offer  her?"  continued  the  pig.  "Why,  bacon  and  eggs, 
of  course,"  answered  the  chicken.  At  this  the  pig  became  very  sad.  "That's  easy  for 
you  to  suggest  because  you  only  have  to  give  of  your  surplus;  but  as  for  me,  I have 

to  give  my  all!""  „ _ ^ ^ 

8 y 


The  above  story  highlights  the 
level  of  commitment  that  we 
are  at  times  invited  to  place  at  the 
service  of  others.  With  the 
approaching  Special  Assembly 
for  America  we  are  being  invited 
to  reflect  on  our  level  of  commit- 
ment to  Christ:  Do  we  want  only 
to  be  with  Jesus,  or  do  we  desire 
also  to  act  like  Jesus? 

The  preliminary  document  of 
the  Synod  asks  us  to  "participate 
in  the  birth  of  a new  civilization 
of  justice,  solidarity  and  love." 
The  Synod  itself  is  an  excellent 
point  of  departure:  getting  repre- 
sentative bishops  together  in 
Rome  to  reflect  on  the  radical 
changes  needed  for  our  societies 
and  suggesting  ways  to  over- 
come the  dehumanizing  effects  of 
our  materialistic  culture  on  the 
continent.  We,  as  a Christian 
people  of  course,  need  to  carry  it 
further. 

The  invitation  to  partake  in  a 
new  civilization  of  love  is  not 
new.  It  has  after  all  been  an 


essential  part  of  the  message 
Jesus  proclaimed  some  2,000 
years  ago.  Since  then,  millions  of 
Christians  have  witnessed  to  this 
reality.  But  the  text  goes  further. 
It  suggests  that  our  civilization 
also  be  based  on  "justice  and 
solidarity." 

In  our  society,  'justice'  is  that 
which  is  owed  the  other,  or  a 
person's  due.  All  this  is  written 
up  in  legal  books  and  adminis- 
tered through  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. Is  this  what  the  Synod  is 
asking  of  us?  To  be  better  law- 
abiding  citizens? 

Christian  scriptures  offer  us  a 
much  deeper  perspective  than 
this.  Matthew  was  the  author 
who  most  insisted  on  justice. 
There  were  already  two  Hebrew 
words  that  described  that  which 
God  wanted:  Tsadek  (justice)  and 
Mishpat  (righteousness).  These 
words  translate  the  idea  of  what 
should  be  done  (righteousness) 
and  the  fact  of  doing  it  (justice). 

Two  passages  showing  the 


justice-righteousness  duo  in  one 
Greek  word  (dikaiosune)  could  be 
highlighted  here.  The  first  is 
when  John  the  Baptist  protests 
that  he  should  be  the  one  bap- 
tized by  Jesus  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  To  which 
Jesus  responds:  "It  is  fitting  that 
we  should,  in  this  way,  do  all 
that  righteousness  demands.  At 
this,  John  gave  in  to  him 
(Matthew  3:15). 

There  is  an  evident  equation 
here  between  'doing  justice'  and 
'doing  God’s  will.'  The  same  idea 
appears  very  firmly  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  in  respect  to 
trusting  in  God's  providence: 

"Set  your  hearts  on  the  kingdom 
first,  and  on  God's  righteousness, 
and  all  these  other  things  will  be 
given  you  as  well"  (Matthew 
6:33). 

Doing  justice  is  not  just  adopt- 
ing a nice  behaviour,  nor  is  it 
simply  respecting  legal  impera- 
tives. Doing  justice  is  nothing  less 
than  following  God's  will.  Let  me 
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put  this  another  way:  Acting 
justly  is  the  way  to  becoming 
holy. 

Very  little  else  in  the  gospels  is 
described  in  such  dramatic  terms. 
This  is  why  doing  justice  is  so 
primordial.  The  problem  will  be 
of  course  to  find  out  what  God's 
will  could  look  like  in  times  of 
great  social  upheaval  as  we  expe- 
rience it  in  these  days  of  down- 
sizing, cost  effectiveness,  ratio- 
nalization and  market  domina- 
tion. 

Doing  God's  will  is  about  love 
and  compassion — both  essential 
and  important.  But  doing  God's 
will  is  also  to  do  justice  and  this 
entails  the  third  element  of  the 
Synod’s  invitation:  Solidarity. 

Solidarity  as  a word  is  not 
found  in  the  bible.  Even  up  until 
very  recently,  it  was  seen  as  a 
'communist'  concept,  an  atheistic 
or  humanist  version  of  Christian 
love.  Yet  the  recent  Popes  like 
Paul  VI  in  his  encyclical,  On  The 
Progress  of  Peoples  (1966),  and 
John  Paul  II  in  his  encyclical  on 
Social  Concerns  (1987)  talk  about 
love  expressing  itself  in  truth 
through  solidarity: 


"As  a 'virtue',  solidarity... 
then  is  not  a feeling  of  vague 
compassion  or  shallow  dis- 
tress at  the  misfortunes  of  so 
many  people,  both  near  and 
far.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
firm  and  persevering  determi- 
nation to  commit  oneself  to 
the  common  good;  that  is  to 
say  to  the  good  of  all  and  of 
each  individual,  because  we 
are  all  really  responsible  for 
all." 

And  John  Paul  continues: 

"Solidarity  helps  us  to  see 
the  'other'  whether  a person, 
people  or  nation,  not  just  as 
some  kind  of  instrument, 
with  a work  capacity  and 
physical  strength  to  be 


exploited  at  low  cost  and  then 
discarded  when  no  longer 
useful,  but  as  our 
'neighbour',  a 'helper',  to  be 
made  a sharer,  on  a par  with 
ourselves,  in  the  banquet  of 
life  to  which  all  are  equally 
invited  by  God...  Thus  the 
exploitation,  oppression  and 
annihilation  of  others  are 
excluded." 

Many  Catholics  have  some- 
how come  to  believe  that  Christ- 
ian life  is  completely  tied  up  in 
being  with  Jesus  as  expressed  in 
prayer,  in  spiritual  life,  in  the 
sacraments  and  in  the  liturgy. 
These  are  very  valid  ways  of 
encountering  the  Source  of  Life. 
But  when  we  read  the  gospels, 
we  see  that  Jesus  did  not  keep  his 


Lord,  give  us  courage  and 
hope,  and  teach  us  to  be  one 
with  our  sisters  and  brothers 
who  daily  take  up  the  cross 
of  suffering  and  persecution. 
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Cerezo  Barredo 


PEOPLE 


FIRST! 


Since  our  Christian 
faith  calls  us  to 
support  all  efforts 
which  promote  the 
dignity  of  each  person, 
we  too  must  meet  the 
challenges  faced  by  the 
people  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PEACE  offers 
us  a real  way  to  work  together  towards  a world  based  on 
justice  and  peace.  We  can  join  our  sisters  and  brothers  in 
prayer,  especially  on  Solidarity  Day,  March  16.  We  can  also 
take  action  by  donating  to  the  parish  SHARE  LENT 
collection,  or  by  becoming  a member  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and  Peace. 

For  information  contact  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PEACE, 

10  St.  Mary's  Street,  Suite  420,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9. 

Ph:  416-922-1592;  Fax:  416-922-0957. 


disciples  with  him  in  some  com- 
fortable enclave.  Rather  Jesus 
took  his  friends  away  from  their 
security  and  had  them  walk  the 
roads  of  Galilee  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  excluded  of  the  world, 
those  people  that  Jesus  healed 
and  welcomed  back  into  the 
community.  He  showed  that  the 
true  neighbour  was  not  the  'polit- 
ically or  religiously  correct'  priest 
or  Levite,  but  the  'sinful'  Samari- 
tan who  actually  did  something 
about  the  victim  on  the  road 
(Luke  10:37).  Jesus  was  not  afraid 
to  name  names  as  he  does  in  the 
presentation  of  this  parable. 

As  Matthew  states,  again  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (7:21): 
"It  is  not  those  who  say  'Lord, 
Lord'  who  will  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven."  Not  even  those 
who  prophesy  in  Jesus’  name, 
cast  out  demons  or  even  work 
miracles  are  sure  of  making  it 
into  heaven.  It  is  only  by  acting 
on  Jesus’  words  that  salvation  is 
given.  Jesus'  last  words  in 
Matthew  are  an  indication  of  this: 
"Teach  them  to  observe  all  the 
commands  I gave  you"  (Matthew 
28:20). 

We  might  find  ourselves  hap- 


pier to  remain  in  the  Upper 
Room  with  Jesus  than  willing  to 
walk  with  him  down  the  messy 
roads  of  this  world.  We  enjoy  so 
much  being  with  Jesus  that  we 
might  forget  to  act  like  Jesus.  And 
yet  this  is  what  we  are  asked  to 
do. 

Paul  VI  in  his  encyclical  on 
Evangelization  indicates  that  true 
evangelization  is  fulfilled  and 
complete  only  when  the  Word  of 
God  is  proclaimed  (catechesis), 
celebrated  (sacraments)  and 
enacted  (justice  and  charity). 
These  three  elements  together  are 
essential  in  order  for  us  to  be  true 
witnesses  of  God's  grace. 

In  the  Hebrew  scripture  this 
was  crafted  in  Micah's  famous 
invitation  where  he  summarized 
the  messages  of  the  prophets 
Amos  (justice),  Hosea  (love),  and 
Isaiah  (creature-ness):  "This  is 
what  Yahweh  asks  of  you:  only 
this,  to  act  justly,  to  love  tenderly 
and  to  walk  humbly  before  your 
God"  (Micah  6:8).  We  are  now 
invited  to  do  justice  in  solidarity. 
Though  Jesus'  life  was  a blessed 
life,  it  was  not  an  easy  one.  No 
one  can  promise  us  any  better. 

Today,  in  this  our  world,  the 


preparatory  document  for  the 
Special  Assembly  for  America 
recalls  the  message  and  life  of 
Jesus: 

"Jesus  invites  everyone  to 
conversion,  so  as  to  live  in  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  and  to 
let  themselves  be  transformed  by 
the  Spirit  into  instruments  of 
fraternal  solidarity."  (83) 

Thus  solidarity  with  the  other 
people  of  the  Americas,  be  it 
through  the  doing  of  social 
analysis,  theological  or  spiritual 
reflection  and  especially  in  any 
form  of  interdependence,  no 
matter  how  small  the  gesture,  is 
an  indication  of  our  faith  and  our 
hope  in  the  life  of  the  one  who 
remains  with  us,  "yes,  to  the  end 
of  time"  (Matthew  28:20). 

Bacon  and  eggs,  anyone?°° 

Michel  Cote  is  a Dominican 
priest  active  in  the  field  of  social 
justice  and  development.  He  is  a 
speaker  and  facilitator  of  retreats  and 
workshops  in  parishes  or  with  spe- 
cialized groups. 
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Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


Challenged  to  let  go 


t 


scarbo 

missioi 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionan/  community  serving 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


THE  BRAZIL  MISSION  TEAM,  L-R:  Lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire, 
Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  Bishop  George  Marskell,  Frs.  Ron  MacDonnell  and 
Doug  MacKinnon,  and  lay  missioner  Karen  VanLoon. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities 
for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


\CSr  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
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Easter  Appeal 
Envelope 

This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  Appeal  Envelope. 

With  your  offering, 
you  are  helping  Scarboro 
missionaries  to  continue 
their  work  overseas  and  in 
Canada,  "proclaiming  the 
Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of  renewal 
and  hope. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


To  Such  as  These... 


"Then  he  took  a little  child  and  put  it 
among  them;  and  taking  it  in  his  arms, 
he  said  to  them,  'Whoever  welcomes  one 
such  child  in  my  name  welcomes  me, 
and  whoever  welcomes  me  welcomes 
not  me  but  the  one  who  sent  me/" 

(Mark  9:36-37 ) 


"'Let  the  little  children  come  to  me;  do 
not  stop  them;  for  it  is  to  such  as  these 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs. 
Truly  I tell  you,  whoever  does  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child  will  never  enter  it/" 

(Mark  10:14-16) 


"These  examples  are  not  offered  as  mystical  paradoxes  but  as  concrete  illustrations  of  what  it 
means  to  subvert  the  dominant  relations  of  power  in  the  world.  Jesus  begins  with  his  primary  object 
lesson,  the  child,  who  he  twice  brings  into  the  centre  of  our  attention.  Few  commentators  take  this  lesson 
seriously,  offering  quaint  and  idealizing  homilies  on  the  child  as  symbol  of  "innocence  and  trust."  On 
the  contrary,  the  child  represents  powerlessness,  the  'least  of  the  least'  in  the  social  order  of  antiquity, 
without  status  or  rights. 

Jesus  is  unequivocal:  We  cannot  'receive'  him,  the  one  he  represents  (Mark  9:37),  or  the  kingdom 
itself  (Mark  10:15),  unless  and  until  we  'receive'  the  child.  What  is  meant  by  this  remarkable  challenge? 

Children  are  completely  dependent  and  thus  utterly  vulnerable  to  adult  power,  not  only  overt 
abuse  but  more  often  subtle  forms  of  manipulation  and  control... 

Children  who  are  misunderstood,  beaten,  intimidated,  or  humiliated,  are  not  only  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  they  have  no  other  choice  but  to  introject  their  profound  sense  of  betrayal..." 


The  above  commentary  was 
taken  from  "Binding  the 
Strong  Man"  written  by  a friend 
and  colleague,  Ched  Myers.  Up 
until  recently  Ched  worked  in 
community  development  in  inner 
city  Los  Angeles.  His  social  and 
political  commentary  of  Mark's 
gospel  clearly  states  the  challenge 
Jesus  puts  before  those  who 
would  be  his  disciples. 

Within  the  family  and  within 
society,  we  adults  hold  power 
over  children.  We  need  to  heed 


Jesus'  words  challenging  us  to 
ensure  that  the  child  is  central  to 
family  and  social  structures. 

Giving  alms  is  important  to 
help  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
children.  More  important  is  ensur- 
ing that  the  rights  of  the  child  are 
written  in  our  laws  and  carried 
out  in  our  institutions,  so  that  all 
children  grow  up  with  a sense  of 
belonging  and  not  betrayal,  with  a 
profound  sense  of  acceptance  and 
love.°° 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Books  by  Ched  Myers: 

Binding  the  Strong  Man 
-the  challenge  of  Jesus  (in  Mark's 
gospel)  to  radical  discipleship. 

Who  Will  Roll  Away  This 
Stone  (continues  the  lesson  of 
Mark's  gospel  for  our  time). 

Order  from  Meakin  & Associates, 
Unit  17,  81  Auriga  Drive,  Nepean, 
ON,  K2E  7Y5. 
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Qs  we  jostled  along  on 

the  only  road  to  the 
east  coast,  the  children  showed 
signs  of  restlessness.  Our  desti- 
nation was  our  village  of  Muelle 
de  los  Bueyes  ("Muey"  as  the 
villagers  say).  It  is  located  about 
a five-hour  drive  from  Managua, 
and  about  three  hours  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  Nicaragua.  At 
that  time  Nicaragua  was  being 
invaded  by  attackers  (better 
known  as  "Contras")  controlled 
by  the  former  Somoza  soldiers 
and  financed,  armed  and  trained 
by  the  United  States.  Travelling 
was  not  safe  in  the  north. 

Indeed,  there  were  attacks 
already  taking  place  within  the 
distant  parish  boundaries. 

A woman  of  our  parish  had 


volunteered  to  accompany  me  to 
Managua  to  bring  seven  orphans 
back  to  our  village  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  There  were  five 
boys  averaging  eight  years  of 
age,  one  little  girl  and  a 12  year 
old  girl  who  was  mentally  chal- 
lenged. To  help  them  pass  the 
time,  my  companion  and  I led 
them  in  singing  the  popular 
Sandinista  song:  " Nicaragua , 
Nicaraguita!"  (Nicaragua,  my 
dear  little  Nicaragua).  As  we 
shouted  out  the  song,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  these  children  them- 
selves were  indeed  "Little 
Nicaragua." 

This  trip  came  about  through 
the  initiatives  of  a former  lay 
missionary  named  Ed  Carson,  a 
friend  I had  known  in  Edmon- 


ton, Alberta.  Some  months 
before,  Ed  had  invited  me  to 
meet  him  at  the  orphanage  in 
Managua  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there.  He  had  been  asked  by  the 
Sandinista  government  to  serve 
as  a special  education  consultant 
to  the  orphanage. 

No  sooner  had  I arrived,  the 
director  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  within  minutes  she  had 
described  a plan  to  send  some  of 
the  children  to  our  village  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Would  I do 
that  for  these  poor  orphans?  (I 
still  wonder  if  Ed  Carson  had 
this  planned  before  1 arrived!)  At 
any  rate,  I had  to  consult  and 
find  seven  welcoming  homes  in 
our  village.  I do  admit  it  was  an 
offer  I could  not  refuse.  Nor  did 
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Muelle  de  los  Bueyes. 
Because  of  the  rough  ter- 
rain, the  main  means  of 
transportation  is  the 
horse. 


any  of  our  parishioners  refuse. 

So  here  we  were,  arriving 
back  to  the  village,  with  a small 
group  waiting  outside  the  parish 
house.  Inside,  there  were  the 
representatives  of  seven  families. 
Sister  Agnes  had  helped  them 
decide  how  the  children  would 
be  allocated.  Names  were  called, 
children  were  embraced  and  the 
new  experience  began.  We  could 
already  hear  the  children  say 
"mama"  now  and  again.  It  was 
an  emotional  affair  for  all  of  us. 
However,  one  boy  was  devastat- 
ed. His  name  was  Daniel. 

Daniel  was  the  last  child  to  be 
assigned  to  a family.  He  wore 
soiled  running  shoes,  denim 
shorts  and  a bright  red  T-shirt. 
His  white  skin  was  tanned.  Dark 
brown  hair  covered  his  ears  and 


reached  his  neck.  A frown  of 
apprehension  was  partially  hid- 
den by  his  downward  stare.  His 
new  'mom'  was  young  and  pret- 
ty with  a complexion  similar  to 
his.  She  offered  an  embrace,  but 
he  withdrew,  burying  his  face  in 
his  arms.  She  tried  again  to  draw 
him  to  her  embrace,  but  he  ran 
to  a corner  of  the  room  and 
began  to  sob  deeply.  He  was 
unable  to  understand.  God  only 
knows  if  Daniel  knew  who  he 
himself  was,  or  where  he  was,  or 
where  he  came  from. 

Everyone  else  had  left,  happy 
and  full  of  hope  and  adventure.  I 
told  the  young  mother  to  return 
home  and  that  I would  try  to 
pacify  him.  I then  knelt  on  one 
knee  beside  Daniel  and  gently 
turned  him  toward  me.  He  saw 
that  the  room  was  empty  and 
buried  his  face  on  my  shoulder. 

"Do  you  want  to  stay  with 
me?"  I asked  with  all  the  kind- 
ness I could  muster.  While  still 
sobbing,  he  nodded  approval. 

In  silence  I showed  him  the 
kitchen,  my  office,  his  very  own 
bedroom,  the  chest  of  drawers, 
the  small  lamp  and  its  switch, 
but  to  no  avail.  Once  again  I 
knelt  beside  him,  embraced  him 
and  rocked  gently  side  to  side. 
He  began  to  sob  softly.  After 
about  two  long  minutes,  he 
pulled  his  reddened  face  away 
from  me  and  took  a deep  breath. 
For  the  first  time  he  consented  to 
look  at  an  adult  eye  to  eye.  We 
both  smiled. 

At  length,  with  food,  new 
surroundings,  other  children 
looking  through  the  doorway,  he 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

surrendered  himself  to  his  child- 
hood. He  went  out  to  play  soc- 
cer. One  lad  offered  his  kite  to 
Daniel  to  fly  up  and  down  the 
street.  Sister  Agnes  appeared 
again  to  inquire  about  him. 
"Right  at  home!"  I reported 
proudly.  "Well,"  she  said  with 
raised  eyebrows,  "his  home  isn’t 
here,  you  know,  so  you  are  not 
finished  yet." 

I couldn't  deny  that.  So  I 
offered  Daniel  and  his  friends  a 
ride  in  the  jeep  up  the  hill  to  the 
edge  of  the  village.  We  stopped 
at  the  home  of  Daniel’s  'mom'. 
The  children  got  out  to  play.  I 
told  Daniel  to  stay  there  until  I 
got  back.  Hoping  for  the  best,  I 
returned  early  in  the  evening  to 
see  him.  He  was  away  with  the 
other  children  of  the  house, 
fetching  water,  and  all  seemed 
well.  I left  with  a grateful  heart. 

Daniel  s Story 

The  other  orphans  had  their 
own  stories,  their  own  cries  for  a 
home  and  a hug.  Some  had  lost 
their  parents  to  the  Contras.  But 
Daniel  was  really  special.  When 
I inquired  about  his  background, 
I realized  that  he  had  been  to 
hell  and  back.  He  had  lived  in 
northern  Nicaragua  where  the 
Contras  entered  from  Honduras. 
Daniel  was  just  a baby  when  it 
started.  His  father  was  killed 
and  his  mother  was  captured. 
She  became  a prostitute  and 
drank  heavily  to  escape  her  real- 
ity. Daniel  was  often  abandoned 
and  left  in  danger.  He  endured 
frequent  changes  of  guardians 
and  houses.  Without  recognizing 
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Children  and  War 

Estimates  of  the  overall  impact  of  war  on  children 
over  the  past  decade: 

• 2 million  killed 

• 4-5  million  disabled 

• 12  million  left  homeless 

• over  1 million  orphaned  or  separated  from  parents 

• some  10  million  psychologically  traumatized 

Of  the  39  countries  hosting  armed  conflict  in  1995,  64% 
have  seen  child  soldiers  under  the  age  of  15  deployed. 

In  1994  Canadian  military  goods  were  sold  to  14  coun- 
tries at  war  the  following  year. 

In  1995,  Canada's  military  spending  reached  US$8.1 
billion;  the  United  States  spent  US$270.6  billion. 

"We  are  willing  to  spend  obscene  amounts  in  the  awful 
arms  race...  These  funds  can  be  diverted  from  their  evil  pur- 
pose and  channelled  into  the  provision  of  clean  water  sup- 
plies, adequate  accommodation,  and  affordable  health  care." 
(Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  South  Africa) 

Source : "Armed  Conflicts  Report  1996"  produced  by 
Project  Ploughshares,  a Canadian  peace  and  justice  organization 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  supported  by 
Canadian  churches,  development  agencies,  groups  and  individuals. 
Write  to:  Project  Ploughshares,  Institute  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies,  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  ON,  N2L  3G6. 

Ph:  519-888-6541.;  Fax:  519-885-0806. 


it,  he  too  yearned  for  home  and 
hugs.  Daniel's  memory  was  of 
death,  terror  of  explosions,  fire, 
cruelty,  hunger,  homelessness, 
and  rejection  by  frightful 
strangers.  His  spirit  was 
crushed.  I wondered  what  he 
saw  now  when  his  beautiful 
'mom'  wanted  to  take  him 
away?  Only  this  work  of  adult 
hands,  no  doubt. 

After  Christmas  Fr.  John 
Medcalf,  another  missionary 
working  in  the  parish,  and  I 
returned  to  the  orphanage  with 
Daniel  and  two  other  children 
whom  we,  the  parish  and  the 
orphanage,  decided  should 
return.  The  remaining  four  are 
still  in  the  village  with  their  new 
families. 

Strengthened  by  the  likes  of 
Ed  Carson,  Daniel  would  later 
return  to  Muey.  On  his  return, 
his  face  was  simply  two  big  eyes 


resting  on  a very  wide  smile. 
Daniel  looked  to  the  realization 
of  his  dream  to  be  with  "mi 
mama."  Shortly  after  returning, 
he  revealed  his  inner  peace  as  he 
confided  to  her:  "Muey  es  muy 
bonitol " (Muey  is  very  pretty!) 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  folks 
at  the  orphanage:  send  the  chil- 
dren to  our  village  for  Christmas 
with  the  hope  that  the  families 
would  fall  in  love  with  them  and 
keep  them.  Well,  there  truly  was 
love  and  commitment  to  these 
children.  There  was  such  a 
demand  for  more  children  that 
other  orphans  came  to  our  vil- 
lage for  a trial  run.  All  in  all,  22 
children  were  adopted  in  this,  a 
poor,  war-weary  village  of  about 
90  families. 

I was  advised  to  leave 
Nicaragua  because  of  ill  health 
shortly  after  this  heart-warming 
adventure.  Sister  Agnes  and  Fr. 


John  Medcalf  continued  to  be  as 
shepherds  to  the  children  and 
their  families.  Several  months 
later,  the  villagers  suffered 
death-dealing  blows  by  the  Con- 
tras, which  Fr.  Medcalf 
poignantly  described  in  his  writ- 
ings. All  our  children  survived. 

How  many  times  must  the 
'Contras'  of  the  world — we 
adults — threaten  the  survival  of 
children,  before  we  understand 
that  life,  especially  that  of  chil- 
dren, is  beautiful  and  sacred? 
Yet,  we  can  be  assured  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  children, 

"Muey  es  muy  bonitol” °° 
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Robert  Stone 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  "Buddy"  Smith  is  now  living  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  where  he  served  for  many  years.  Fr.  Smith  is  suffering  from  a 
serious  disease  affecting  his  motor  skills. 


A Hand 

Helping  Children  in 
the  Dominican  Republic 

By  David  Napier 

Q young  Dominican 
tailor  named  Joselin 
Asuncion  ushers  his 
ailing  friend,  Padre 
Juan  Roberto  Smith,  along  the 
walkway  outside  a garment 
factory  in  Santo  Domingo's 
industrial  west  end.  As  the 
pair  inch  their  way  along,  the 
loud  ring  of  a bell  is  followed 
by  an  outpouring  of  employ- 
ees seeking  respite  from  hard 
work  and  the  heat  of  the  facto- 
ry floor.  The  juxtaposition 
created  when  the  workers  shuf- 
fle past  the  tailor  is  telling  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  in  this 
impoverished  island-state.  It  is  a 
simplification,  but  not  an  exag- 
geration, to  say  that  Joselin  has 
become  a tailor  rather  than  a 
factory  worker  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  efforts  of  Padre  Juan, 
also  known  as  Scarboro  mission- 
ary Fr.  "Buddy"  Smith. 

Many  lives  took  a turn  for  the 
better  when  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies arrived  in  the  coastal  town  of 
Bani.  It  was  then  that  handsome 
Joselin  and  four  of  his  friends 
stopped  'borrowing'  cars  for 
late-night  joyrides  and  started 
hiking  through  nearby  moun- 
tains with  their  new  pastor.  The 
excursions  taught  the 
pranksters — a quintet  that  fan- 
cied the  moniker  "The  Santa 
Mafia" — that  'adventure'  and 
'legal'  were  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

These  days,  Joselin  is  prop- 
ping up  Fr.  Smith,  but  the  63- 


year-old  padre  from  Nova  Scotia 
still  manages  to  open  doors  for 
his  friends,  including  this  nee- 
dle-wielding Dominican.  Today 
it’s  a trip  to  the  factory  to  intro- 
duce Joselin  to  the  owner  in  the 
hope  that  some  freelance  work 
might  result. 

After  a walk  through  the 
stifling  midday  heat  that  cov- 
ered only  30  yards  but  took  15 
minutes  to  walk,  Fr.  Smith  eases 
into  the  passenger  seat  of  a wait- 
ing pickup  truck.  Joselin  shows 
no  signs  of  impatience  as  he 
closes  the  door  for  the  man 
whose  body  is  deteriorating  but 
whose  mind  remains  as  bright 
and  clear  as  the  Caribbean  sky. 
"He's  taken  care  of  so  many 
people  for  so  long,  now  it's  our 
turn  to  take  care  of  him." 

As  we  motor  back  through 
the  bustling  streets  of  the  capital, 
Fr.  Smith  turns  the  conversation 


to  politics.  Joselin  (who  has 
recently  enrolled  in  political 
science  courses  at  the  local  uni- 
versity) reflects  on  how  the 
country's  new  government, 
headed  by  President  Leonel 
Fernandez  and  his  PLD 
(Dominican  Liberation  Party) 
has  affected  the  lives  of  children, 
but  concludes  that  it's  too  early 
to  make  any  predictions.  Then, 
mindful  of  the  breaks  in  life  that 
he  has  received,  the  tailor  adds, 
"Young  people  in  this  country 
need  opportunities." 

An  understatement  indeed, 
given  that  in  this  country  of 
7.5  million  people,  44  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  what 
UNICEF  terms  "absolute 
poverty". 

But  even  amidst  the  rough- 
hewn  beauty  of  Bani,  where  it 
has  been  years  since  Fr.  Smith 
worked,  opportunity  still  knocks 
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Above:  Sr.  Catherine  McGowan  runs  two  daycare  centres  for  the 
children  of  Bani,  Dominican  Republic. 

Below:  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  has  been  promoting 
community  development  and  reforestation  efforts  in  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic,  since  the  1960s. 


for  some  of  the  kids.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  women  like  Sr. 
Catherine  McGowan.  The 
diminutive  grey-haired  Sister  of 
Charity  from  Dartmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  runs  a pair  of  well- 
attended  daycare  centres — the 
Jardin  de  los  Ninos,  and  Centre 
Elisabeth  Seton — which  are  wel- 
come additions  to  the  town’s 
dusty,  shack-lined  landscape. 

As  Sr.  McGowan  conducts  a 
tour  of  her  "Jardin",  she 
recounts  what  that  young 
attendee  said  when  asked  what 
he  liked  most  about  school: 
"Eating  and  brushing  my  teeth." 
That  nutrition  and  hygiene  are 
the  most  valued  aspects  of  this 
humble  education  system  indi- 
cates how  little  material  wealth 
these  children  have.  Sr. 
McGowan  explains  that  those 
kids  who  don't  attend  school 
(either  public,  private,  or  one  of 
her  pseudo-private  operations 
which  costs  parents  20  pesos, 
approximately  CDN$2.00  a day) 
"would  just  be  in  the  street." 
Mean  streets.  "Not  like  anything 
you  see  in  Canada,"  she  says.  A 
tour  through  the  local  barrio 
reveals  that  she  is  right.  Not 
even  Toronto  would  allow  its 
welfare  kids  to  swim  in  the  same 
water  where  clothes  are  washed 
and  garbage  floats. 

In  a country  where  only  45 
percent  of  those  in  rural  areas 
have  access  to  safe  water,  the 
only  way  to  pluck  children  from 
a filthy  roadside  stream  is  with  a 
lure  fashioned  out  of  education 
(carried  out  by  locally  born  and 
trained  teachers)  and  a plate  of 
rice  and  beans.  Sr.  McGowan 
offers  both — thank  God  she's  not 
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the  only  one. 

I realize  the  extent  and 
breadth  of  the  missionary  work 
on  the  eastern  half  of  Hispaniola 
when  I'm  spit  from  a bus  onto 
the  main  street  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa.  Directly  in  front  of  this 
rumpled  traveller  lies  the  open 
gates  of  the  Padre  Arturo  MacK- 
innon Centre.  Here,  nestled 
among  the  lush  green  mountains 
that  Fr.  Smith  and  his  young 
charges  once  hiked,  some  of  the 
area's  poorest  children  are 
taught  the  three  'R's  as  well  as 
woodworking,  jewelry-making, 
pottery  and  other  vocational 
subjects.  The  Centre  was  the 
dream  of  its  namesake  (Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon 
was  murdered  in  1965  when  he 
protested  the  military's  arrest  of 
several  of  the  youth  of  his  parish 
in  Monte  Plata),  and  consists  of  a 
gravel  compound  surrounded 
by  modest  buildings  of  various 
sizes,  shapes  and  colours.  (These 
structures  were  erected  by  the 
town's  patriarch.  Padre  Luis 
Quinn.  This  energetic  Scarboro 
missionary  has  had  his  hand  in 
helping  to  build  many  things  in 
Ocoa — roads,  canals, 
buildings — and  has  recently 
started  to  build  a larger  concrete 
facility  to  replace  the  existing 
wooden  ones  at  the  Centre.) 

A first-time  visitor  to  the 
Centre  might  think  they  arrive 
here  unnoticed.  But  those  who 
look  closely  will  see  Sr.  Mary  Jo 
Mazzerolle  seated  in  her  office 
keeping  a hawk-like  watch  on 
her  school,  her  children. 

Shortly  after  the  77  year  old 
member  of  the  Religious  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  Joseph  has 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Dean  Riley  works  with  the  youth  of  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic,  in  the  running  of  a small  livestock  farm.  As  well,  they 
host  groups  of  Canadian  high  school  students  and  their  teachers  to  Consuelo. 
The  above  photo  was  taken  shortly  after  Dean  arrived  in  June,  1991. 


welcomed  me,  she  explains  that, 
"We've  graduated  children 
who've  gone  on  to  become  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  nurses."  But  as 
a stream  of  brown  faces  atop 
yellow  shirts  file  across  the  yard, 
it  becomes  clear  that  while 
medicos,  abogados  and  enfermas 
might  be  alumni,  these  are  the 
children  of  whom  she  is  most 
proud.  "They  are  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,"  she  says  of  the  pre- 
teens  as  they  stride  through  the 
Centre  en  route  to  a formal  edu- 
cation and  a chance  at  gaining 
admittance  into  the  public 
school  system  (provided  they 
pass  the  fourth  and  final  level 
offered  at  the  school). 

A glimpse  inside  the  two 
classrooms 
where  the  'poor- 
est of  the  poor' 
study  reveals 
wooden  desks 
scattered  about  a 
cement  floor, 
and  light  bulbs 
that  hang  bare 
and  unlit.  This  is 
education-on-a- 
shoestring:  the 
Centre  gets  no 
government 


grants;  its  main  source  of  fund- 
ing comes  from  padrinos,  gener- 
ous souls  who  pledge  to  help  the 
school/workshops  and  31  satel- 
lite operations  in  nearby  pueblos, 
or  small  towns.  How  could  an 
operation  survive  31  years  like 
this?  As  quickly  as  the  question 
is  posed,  the  New  Brunswick- 
born  nun  who  has  run  the  school 
since  it  opened  in  1965  points  to 
her  desk  where  an  aged  black- 
and-white  photograph  is  illumi- 
nated by  a small  candle.  "When  I 
don't  have  anything,  he  helps 
us,"  she  says,  referring  to  the 
handsome  man  with  the  crew- 
cut  hair  and  black-rimmed  glass- 
es. The  image,  of  course,  is  that 
of  Padre  Arturo  MacKinnon. 

The  enduring  legacy 
of  this  martyred  priest — 
and  the  work  of  his 
many  successors  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — 
underscores  the  fact  that 
although  people  die, 
dreams  endure. °° 

David  Napier  is  a free- 
lance writer  living  in 
Toronto. 


Fr.  Art  MacKinnon 
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a friendly  hand  is  so  nec- 
essary when  we  find 
ourselves  down  and  alone.  It  is 
the  response  of  one  who  makes 
another's  suffering  their  own. 
Here  in  Ecuador,  this  is  what  a 
local  group,  Mano  Amiga  (A 
Friendly  Hand),  tries  to  be  as  it 
responds  to  a sinful  situation 
created  by  thoughtless  and  self- 
interested  adults. 

The  Province  of  Chimborazo 
is  characterized  by  spectacular 
natural  beauty,  dotted  with 
majestic  snow  covered  moun- 
tains and  sub  tropical  valleys. 
Refreshing  winds  perfume  the 
hillsides  with  aromas  emanating 
from  the  eucalyptus  and  pine 
forests.  Beneath  this  natural 
splendor  lies  a crude  reality  of 
misery  and  degradation  because 
Chimborazo,  with  its  majority 
Indian  population,  is  also  the 
province  with  the  highest  inci- 
dence of  poverty  in  Ecuador.  Of 
every  1000  children  born,  more 
than  100  die  within  their  first 
year. 

The  children  that  survive 
their  first  year  enter  into  the 
statistics  of  legions  more  who 
suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
who  lack  the  basic  amenities  of 
education  and  health  care.  They 
are  children  lacking  affection 
who  from  a very  early  age  are 
forced  to  work  to  supplement 
their  family's  squalid  income. 
Many  fathers  are  forced  to 
migrate  looking  for  work,  there- 
by abandoning  their  families.  A 
high  percentage  of  these  men 
turn  to  alcohol  as  a means  of 


Friend! 


evading  this  painful  reality. 

Many  children,  overwhelmed 
by  their  situation  of  poverty, 
forced  obligations,  absence  of 
love,  and  subject  to  beatings, 
wander  the  streets  from  ages  as 
early  as  five  years  old.  The  chil- 
dren affected  are  both  boys  and 
girls  belonging  equally  to  the 
Mestizo  (mixed)  and  Indian 
races.  In  this,  poverty  doesn't 
distinguish. 


The  STREET  BECOMES 
THEIR  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND 

refuge.  Consequently, 

FROM  AN  EARLY  AGE  THEY 
ARE  INTRODUCED  TO 
DELINQUENCY,  DRUGS  AND 
PROSTITUTION. 


The  street  becomes  their 
home,  school  and  refuge.  Conse- 
quently, from  an  early  age  they 
are  introduced  to  delinquency, 
drugs  and  prostitution.  They 
form  small  gangs  whose  leaders 
are  the  older  children 
accustomed  to  abusing,  physical- 
ly and  sexually,  the  younger 
ones.  The  girls  often  use  prosti- 
tution as  a means  of  getting  food 
and  affection,  giving  themselves 
to  fellow  gang  members,  as  well 
as  to  police  officers  who  pretend 
to  detain  them. 

In  1995,  an  initiative  of  the 
Diocesan  Human  Rights  Com- 


mittee began  to  respond  to  this 
basic  violation  of  human  rights. 
A human  solidarity  organization 
called  Foundation  Mano  Amiga 
was  created  with  a mission  to 
rescue  and  re-integrate  street 
kids.  Its  members  are  largely 
volunteers,  however,  it  also  has 
a staff  of  health  and  social  work- 
ers. An  integral  training  centre 
was  built  with  a capacity  to 
house  20  children.  Here  the  chil- 
dren receive  care,  love,  and  soli- 
darity. 

An  educational  and  training 
program  with  theoretical  and 
practical  components,  permits 
them  to  recognize  and  identify 
with  the  world  they  are  living  in. 
The  aim  is  to  lift  their  self- 
esteem so  as  to  help  them  to  seek 
alternatives  to  their  lives  on  the 
streets.  This  approach  differs 
from  other  street  kid  programs 
that  take  children  off  the  street 
and  into  an  artificial  environ- 
ment which  is  difficult  to  sus- 
tain. As  a result,  the  children  in 
these  programs  later  find  them- 
selves back  on  the  street  without 
the  life  skills  they  need. 

The  work  of  "A  Friendly 
Hand"  is  done  by  volunteers 
who  take  turns  attending  the 
centre  and  going  into  the  mar- 
kets and  plazas  to  invite  aban- 
doned children  to  visit  the  cen- 
tre. In  the  beginning  the  children 
are  reluctant  to  respond  to  the 
invitation,  preferring  to  sleep  in 
the  streets  with  their  friends. 
Little  by  little,  through  play  and 
demonstrations  of  affection  and 
friendship,  the  street  kids  let 
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Left:  A classroom  used  by  Mano  Amiga 
for  some  of  its  activities  with  children. 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Below:  Former  Scarboro  lay  missionary 
Martin  Yakabuski  participated  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  program  in  1995  when 
the  Foundation  did  not  yet  have  a build- 
ing or  a clear  idea  of  what  to  do  in 
response  to  the  situation  of  street  kids. 


down  their  guard  and  begin  to 
trust  the  volunteer  workers. 

Each  volunteer  is  responsible  for 
following  up  with  one  child  and 
accompanying  their  develop- 
ment process. 

Despite  these  efforts,  some  of 
the  children  leave,  preferring  the 
street.  However,  there  is  an  open 
door  policy  at  the  centre  and 
they  are  welcome  to  return  as 
often  as  they  want,  especially 
when  loneliness  draws  them 
back. 

At  the  moment  the  centre  has 
an  average  of  20  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  17. 
Some  are  attending  local  schools 
to  complete  their  studies.  The 
majority,  however,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  tutoring  offered  in 
the  centre  as  a way  of  catching 
up  until  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  which  will  allow 
them  to  attend  a public  school. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic 
cases  is  a small  11  year  old  girl. 
Ana  lived  in  the  Condamine, 
Riobamba's  largest  market.  Hav- 
ing been  beaten  at  home  she 
escaped  to  the  street.  She  has 
had  sexual  intercourse  with 
members  of  her  gang,  something 
she  considers  natural,  and  on  her 
own  account  seeks  out  police 
officers  for  sexual  relations. 
Although  Ana's  permanence  in 
the  Foundation's  Integral  Train- 
ing Centre  is  stable  now,  it  is 


Julia  Duarte  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missionary  serving  in  Ecuador  with 
her  husband  Tom  Walsh  and  their 
four  children. 


difficult  for  her  to  see  life  from 
this  different  perspective  and  to 
abandon  her  habits  of  robbing 
and  promiscuity. 

In  its  work  Mano  Amiga 
denounces  the  abuse  it  encoun- 
ters against  minors,  and  coordi- 
nates its  efforts  with  the  police. 

It  does  this  as  well  to  counter  the 
gangs  of  older  children  who  are 
inciting  the  younger  members  to 
robbery  and  prostitution. 

Opposing  this  solidarity  and 
friendly  hand  is  the  monster  of 
social  injustice,  inequality  and 
social  perversion  of  immense 
proportions  that  is  difficult  to 
overcome.  More  so  when  this 
state  of  social  alienation  and  sin 
brings  economic  benefits  to  pow- 
erful sectors  of  society  who  are 
without  scruples  and  are  willing 
to  traffic  in  poverty  and  aban- 
donment for  their  personal 
wealth  and  gain. 

The  work  is  slow  and  ardu- 


ous. One  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
former  lay  missionaries,  Martin 
Yakabuski  (see  photo  above),  par- 
ticipated in  the  beginning  of  this 
project  when  the  Foundation  still 
did  not  have  a building  or  a clear 
idea  of  what  to  do  in  response  to 
the  situation.  Now  a year  has 
passed  and  although  the  work  is 
slow,  little  by  little  a new  hope  is 
being  generated  for  these  legions 
of  children  and  young  people 
that  wander  the  streets  looking 
above  all  for  affection  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  the  infancy 
and  adolescence  that  they  lost.°° 
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Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child 
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Passed  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1989,  the  following  is  a brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  rights  included  in  the  convention: 

♦ the  inherent  right  to  life 

♦ the  right  to  express  his  or  her  opinion 
freely,  and  have  that  opinion  taken  into 
account  in  any  matter  affecting  the  child 

♦ the  right  to  meet  with  others  and  to  join 
or  form  associations 

♦ the  right  to  the  highest  standard  of 
health  and  medical  care 

♦ the  right  to  primary  and  secondary 
education 

♦ the  right  to  be  protected  from  work  that 
threatens  health,  education  or  development 

♦ the  right  to  be  protected  from  sexual 
exploitation 

♦ the  right  to  be  protected  from  torture, 
cruel  treatment  or  punishment,  unlawful 
arrest  or  deprivation  of  liberty 

♦ the  right  to  be  protected  from  recruitment 
into  the  armed  forces  below  the  age  of  15. 


Ik 


J 
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The  convention  considers  children  to  be  any  person  under  the  age  of  IS. 
(Adapted  from  Latinamerica  Press,  December  7, 1995,  issue.) 


Jack  Chiang 


Photos  this  page:  Children  of  Brazil. 

Facing  page:  Weighing  day  in  Santa  Maria 
da  Libertacao.  L-R:  Rosaf  (community 
health  coordinator),  Olendina,  Maria,  Alese 
(3  year  old  being  weighed),  and  Jovelina. 
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"I  have  come  that  they  may  have  life 
and  have  it  to  the  full"  (John  10:10). 


these  words  of  Jesus 

inspired  the  work  of  the 
Pastoral  da  Crianca  (Chil- 
dren's Pastoral)  in  Brazil 
since  the  beginning.  Its 
motto  and  hoped  for  goal — that 
all  children  may  have  life  and 
life  in  abundance — implies  that 
just  survival  is  not  enough.  Life 
in  abundance  means  an 
improved  quality  of  life  and 
opportunity  for  integral  develop- 
ment. God  calls  us  all  to  grow  in 
wholeness,  Christ  came  to  show 
the  way — a way  that  calls  for 
transformation  in  the  world. 

The  Children's  Pastoral  which 
accompanies  pregnant  women, 
and  children  from  inside  the 
womb  to  age  five  or  six  years, 
and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  love,  health,  education  and 
nutrition  in  the  early  years  of 
life.  These  impact  the  rest  of  a 
person's  life.  Many  children 
must  confront  the  effects  of  an 
unjust  system  which  results  in 
high  unemployment,  low  mini- 
mum wage,  poor  living  condi- 
tions, family  breakdown  and 
difficult  access  to  basic  health 
and  education  services. 

In  Brazil  in  1995,  6.3  million 
children  under  five  years  of  age 
lived  in  situations  of  poverty. 
Included  in  this  number  are  2.4 
million  who  lived  in  absolute 
poverty  (i.e.  would  not  survive 
without  help).  Approximately 
five  million  or  25  percent  of  chil- 
dren under  five  are  malnour- 
ished. The  infant  mortality  rate 
in  Brazil  is  about  three  times  that 
of  northern  industrial  countries. 


By  Karen  VanLoon 


KM.  LIKE 

in  Abundance 
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In  1982  the  Children's  Pas- 
toral arose  from  ideas  shared 
between  UNICEF  and  the  Bish- 
ops of  Brazil.  Even  though  it  was 
known  at  that  time  that  the 
majority  of  infant  disease  and 
death  could  be  prevented  by 
education  and  simple  technolo- 
gies, medical  knowledge  was 
still  concentrated  among  a few 
and  the  majority  of  public  health 
funds  paid  for  curative  not  pre- 
ventative care.  In  1983  a pilot 
experience  in  the  southern 
municipality  of  Florestopolis 
combined  the  social  action  of  the 
Church  with  community  based 
preventative  health  care.  Since 
then  it  spread  to  all  the  states  of 
Brazil. 

By  the  end  of  1995  almost 
77,000  community  leaders  were 
accompanying  more  than  2.6 
million  children  throughout 
Brazil.  Infant  mortality 
decreased  by  half  in  areas 
accompanied  by  the  pastoral.  By 
1987  Brazil's  Ministry  of  Health 
had  assumed  75  percent  of  the 
funding  because  the  work 
focused  on  preventative  health. 

A variety  of  national  and  inter- 
national groups  and  friends  of 
the  Children's  Pastoral  provide 
other  support. 

This  pastoral  is  made  up  of 


community  leaders,  mostly 
women,  who  out  of  their  faith 
make  a commitment  to  their 
communities.  Without  a motiva- 
tion centred  in  Christ,  it  is  easy 
to  become  discouraged  and  less 
effective. 

Ongoing  training  is  provided 
through  courses  such  as  health 
care  during  pregnancy;  promo- 
tion of  breastfeeding;  accompa- 
nying growth  and  development 
of  children;  nutrition;  promotion 
of  immunizations;  prevention 
and  treatment  of  diarrhea;  con- 
trol of  respiratory  illnesses  such 
as  pneumonia;  medicinal  plants 
and  home  remedies;  prevention 
of  accidents  during  childhood; 
natural  family  planning  and 
others. 

To  sustain  this  pastoral,  regu- 
lar meetings  occur  for  planning, 
evaluating,  and  spiritual  renew- 
al. The  leaders  then  work  as 
transformative  agents  by  sharing 
with  and  mobilizing  families  in 
their  communities. 

In  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara 
the  Children's  Pastoral  has 
spread  to  almost  all  the  munici- 
palities and  will  celebrate  its  ten 
year  anniversary  this  year.  The 
pastoral  has  been  growing  with- 
in the  city  of  Itacoatiara  but 
many  communities  are  not  yet 


being  touched.  Many  children 
under  our  care  have  reached  a 
healthy  weight,  but  still  close  to 
half  are  malnourished.  In  order 
to  start  in  other  communities 
and  care  for  more  children,  we 
hope  to  form  two  teams — one  to 
coordinate  the  pastoral  at  a 
municipal  level  and  another  to 
support  the  work  and  help  with 
training.  The  latter  team  would 
be  made  up  of  professionals 
such  as  doctors,  nurses,  and 
teachers. 

One  sector  of  the  city,  Santo 
Antonio,  has  a greater  number  of 
people  with  poorer  living  condi- 
tions. Last  year  that  sector 
became  part  of  a project  already 
present  in  various  other  Brazil- 
ian cities  which  are  considered 
high  risk  areas.  The  project  was 
made  possible  through  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Children's 
Pastoral  and  the  Brazilian  Global 
Television  Network's  telethon 
called  Crianca  Esperanca  (Child 
Hope)  which  raises  funds  for 
various  projects  concerning  chil- 
dren. 

In  another  urban  community 
called  Santa  Maria  da  Liberta- 
caol  Prainha,  the  leaders  hope  to 
begin  producing  an  alternative 
baby  cereal  made  of  wheat  flour, 
fine  cornmeal  and  fine  bran 
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toasted  in  a large  pan.  It  is  more 
nutritious  and  less  expensive  than 
the  commonly  used  store-bought 
cereals.  They  also  hope,  in  spite  of 
various  difficulties,  to  build  a com- 
munity centre  to  reach  out  to  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  activities  of  the 
pastoral  and  other  community 
groups.  Five  women  are  currently 
taking  the  basic  course  for  leaders  in 
order  to  help  with  this  work. 

During  the  courses  in  alternative 
nutrition  we  do  some  analysis  to  help 
to  understand  why  children  are  mal- 
nourished. Usually  we  conclude  that 
we  need  to  do  something  about  the 
effects,  as  it  is  a very  slow  and  diffi- 
cult process  to  change  the  structures 
which  result  in  high  unemployment, 
low  minimum  wage,  expensive 
essential  medicines,  difficult  access  to 
health  care,  and  other  causes  of  child 
poverty  and  disease.  Part  of  the  hope 
is  that  these  structures  will  change, 
but  we  need  to  form  more  connec- 
tions and  alliances  among  people, 
groups,  organizations,  and  churches 
working  for  health  and  justice.  The 
call  to  wholeness  takes  us  beyond 
individual  physical,  psychological, 
emotional  and  spiritual  well-being  to 
examine  our  social,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  environmental  relationships. 

Life  to  the  full,  life  in  abundance — 
the  hope  as  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
Kingdom  yet  to  come.  If  we  can 
remain  rooted  in  the  continuation  of 
this  as  Christ's  mission  then  we  begin 
to  see  glimmers  of  possibility  in  the 
world  around  us  .OO 

Karen  VanLoon  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missionary  working  in  Itacoatiara, 

Brazil. 


Luci's  Story 


Lucinete  Nogueira  de  Freitas  was  born  on  March  31, 

1995,  weighing  only  one  and  a half  kilograms,  accord- 
ing to  her  aunt,  Maria  Carmelo  de  Freitas.  Maria  is  the 
mother  of  five  children  aged  nine  to  20  years,  some  of 
whom,  in  their  early  years,  were  accompanied  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Pastoral.  For  the  last  four  years  Maria  has  worked  as 
a leader  and  uses  what  she  has  learned  to  help  her  nieces 
and  nephews  as  well. 

Luci's  parents  survive  by  making  manioc  flour  and  grow- 
ing corn,  melons,  as  well  as  some  vegetables  in  a small  clear- 
ing close  to  the  city  of  Itacoatiara.  If  her  parents  took  her 
with  them,  Luci  would  be  confined  to  a hammock  while  her 
parents  worked  in  the  field.  Instead,  Luci  often  stayed  with 
her  grandmother  in  Itacoatiara  because  she  got  sick  easily 
and  once  had  pneumonia. 

At  the  age  of  17  months  Luci  weighed  only  five  kilograms 
and  could  sit  but  could  not  crawl  or  pick  up  anything.  Her 
food  generally  was  milk  with  manioc  cereal,  usually  taken 
from  a baby's  bottle.  At  this  point  she  began  to  live  mainly 
with  her  aunt  Maria  who  gave  her  a more  fortifying  cereal 
made  of  wheat  flour,  fine  cornmeal  and  fine  bran.  She  also 
began  to  eat  table  food.  In  two  months  she  gained  two  and  a 
half  kilograms  and  at  20  months  she  was  able  to  pick  up 
things  and  was  beginning  to  walk. 

In  the  above  photo  of  Maria  and  Luci,  at  21  months  and 
weighing  8.1  kilograms  Luci  is  still  almost  two  kilograms 
below  the  minimum  weight  for  her  age.  However,  she  is 
gaining  weight,  developing  well  and  has  a contagious  smile 
which  bursts  forth  when  she's  playing,  walking  (although 
tentatively),  or  trying  to  talk  with  the  people  in  her  life.°° 
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Children  of 


By  Harry  Heemskerk 


j j , ids  of  Guyana  are  like  any 
other  kids  in  the  world, 

1 7 V\  wanting  to  play  and  eager 
to  learn  about  our  world. 

In  our  parish.  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  in  New  Amster- 
dam, the  youth  are  very  active, 
serving  as  altar  boys  and  girls. 
Most  kids  like  acting  and  getting 
involved.  You  see  this  when 
there  is  a church  fair  with  the 
customary  fashion  show  and 
music  to  go  with  it. 

During  the  Easter  season  they 
put  on  a Passion  Play  which  is 
very  well  done.  They  go  around 
the  altar  depicting  Jesus'  journey 
in  Jerusalem.  The  death,  burial 
and  rising  of  Jesus  is  done  in  a 
beautiful,  simple  way. 

At  Easter  time  everybody  flies 
a kite.  You  will  see  all  sorts  of 
shapes  and  sizes.  A friend  made 
a 'man'  kite  for  me.  The  kite  had 
a head,  arms  and  legs.  It  flew 
beautifully.  There  is  always  a 
good  breeze  blowing  off  the 
ocean  so  that  you  can  reach  great 
heights.  Many  young  people 
came  over  to  see  this  'man'  kite. 
They  wanted  to  feel  the  pull  of 
it.  This  became  a good  time  to 
find  out  who  they  were  and  they 
wanted  to  know  where  I came 
from,  what  I was  doing  there, 
how  long  I was  going  to  stay 
and  where  I was  living.  For  me  it 
was  a good  time  to  interact  with 
the  youth  and  tell  them  about 
myself  and  Canada  and  which 
Church  I went  to. 

Their  favourite  pastime  is 
playing  cricket  and  there  always 
seems  to  be  a game  going  on  in 
many  of  the  streets.  They  like  to 
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play  barefooted.  Cricket  is  a 
brand  new  game  for  me  and  I 
had  to  learn  the  rules  and  all  the 
ins  and  outs.  I still  don't  know  if 
I remember  them  all.  But  given 
time,  it  will  happen. 

Their  other  love  is  riding 
bikes  and  there  are  more  and 
more  models  available  all  the 
time.  Basketball  is  another  sport 
that  is  played  a lot.  You  will  see 
some  of  the  boys  up  at  the  crack 
of  day  to  shoot  baskets  on  the 
basketball  court.  After  school 
you  see  them  on  the  court  hav- 
ing a great  game. 

Most  of  the  homes  in  New 
Amsterdam  don’t  have  running 
water;  there  is  water  at  the  prop- 
erty line.  So  you  see  many  kids 
taking  a bath  outside  by  the  tap, 
throwing  bowls  of  water  over 
their  heads. 

They  get  up  early  to  get  them- 
selves ready  for  school.  There 
are  no  school  buses  so  they  walk 
or  ride  their  bikes.  Most  of  them, 
depending  which  family  they 
come  from,  look  well  dressed. 

All  the  kids  wear  uniforms  to 
identify  which  school  they 
belong  to,  some  brown,  green. 


red,  yellow,  or  a combination  of 
these. 

You  will  see  almost  all  the 
kids  wearing  a backpack  which 
holds  their  lunch  and  all  other 
essential  items.  Their  packs  stay 
on  their  backs  even  during  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

Once  they  come  home  from 
school  the  uniform  is  taken  off, 
and  on  go  either  shorts  or  many 
will  play  just  in  their  underwear. 
The  girls  will  generally  have 
shorts  and  a blouse  on. 

Most  of  the  boys  like  short 
hair  and  they  will  get  their  head 
shaved  with  often  some  kind  of 
design  in  it. 

Kids  are  willing  to  have  fun 
and  explore.  They  like  fishing 
for  hassa,  a very  armoured  fish 
that  lives  in  the  ditches  that  run 
alongside  our  streets. 

Yes,  the  kids  in  Guyana  are 
no  different  than  any  other  kids 
in  this  world. °° 

Harry  and  Terry  Heemskerk  are 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries  who  went 
to  the  Guyana  mission  in  January, 
1996. 
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At  back:  Sandra  Samaroo,  Sabrina,  Jai  Bandhoo;  Middle  row:  Natasha,  Ruth,  Wendell,  Delmas,  Moses,  Huthbert  (in 
wheelchair);  Front  row:  Mark,  Barrett,  Justin,  Samuel.  On  the  last  day  of  the  children's  swim  program.  Guyana. 


By  Terry  Heemskerk 


Alpha  House... 

Home  to  23  children  and 
"mom",  a Pentecostal  Grannie 
who  has  raised  eight  children 
of  her  own  and  who  holds  'the 
fort'  at  Alpha  House,  often  on 
her  own  with  some  assistance 
from  the  older  residents  of  the 
orphanage.  Existing  on  dona- 
tions from  their  sponsoring 
church  and  the  New  Amster- 
dam community,  this  is 
'home'  for  the  Alpha  House 
Gang  who  have  captured  my 
heart  and  who  draw  me  back 
to  a hard  but  satisfactory  place 
to  be — Guyana. 

Jesus  promised  me  that  I 
would  see  His  face  when  I did 
my  final  check  with  him 
before  my  missioning  com- 
mitment. Each  time  I have 
cried  out  in  this  unknown 
land,  "Where  are  you?",  one  of 
the  Alpha  House  Gang  have 
come  running:  "Teacher 
Terry!  Teacher  Terry!" 

"Here  I am,"  says  Jesus. 


Mark...  His  eyes  and  body 
radiating  wonder  and  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  the  day  will  bring. 

Eyes  sparkling,  arms  open,  the 
left  side  of  his  body  calls  to  his 
almost  useless  right  side,  and  he 
propels  it  enthusiastically  along 
into  his  day.  As  soon  as  I turn  into 
the  street  on  my  bike,  I am  greet- 
ed by  his  voice  ringing  loud  and 
clear,  "Teacher  Terry,  Teacher 
Terry,"  and  his  whole  self  rushes 
to  open  the  school  yard  gate. 
Unshakable  sense  of  humour — 
the  big  tease — always  able  to 
make  me  laugh  at  situations,  at 
him,  at  myself.  Searching,  look- 
ing— Who  will  come  with  me? 
Who  will  laugh  with  me? 

Natasha...  Possesses  a 
quieter,  but  no  less  determined 
enthusiasm  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful all-seeing  eyes.  An  exquisite 
woman-child  who  through  some 
mystery  of  her  early  days,  has 
pelvis  and  hips  twisted  from 
symmetry  with  the  rest  of  her 
body,  and  whose  person  and 
spirit  accepts  the  broken  portion 
of  her  body-self  as  she  is  called  to 
jolt  along  through  her  day,  her 
life. 


There  will  always  be  for  me  the 
picture  of  Natasha,  jerkily  rushing 
onto  the  field  to  encourage  her 
friend  Tasha  to  get  up  again  and 
again  and  continue  her  efforts  to 
complete  the  sack  race  on  our 
sports  day.  Without  speech,  as  we 
possess  speech,  broken  yet  whole- 
ness-bringing as  she  assists  her 
able-bodied  friend  to  get  up  again 
and  again,  right  through  to  and 
over  the  finish  line!  Then  she 
turns  to  us  on  the  sidelines  and 
leads  us  in  applause  for  Tasha's 
efforts.  Who  will  applaud  this 
valiant  life-sharing  woman-child? 

Bronson...  Furtive,  scared, 
secretive  eyes  that  look  down, 
look  away,  dash  back  to  take  a 
measure  of  you  and  your  inten- 
tions at  this  moment  toward  him. 
Eyes  that  cannot  trust  that  what  is 
coming  can  be  good.  Nervous 
laugh  that  quickly  and  easily 
bounds  out  of  control  and  borders 
on  hysteria.  Fear,  even  when  he 
wants  to  try,  to  experience  getting 
in  the  water.  If  he  dares  to  take 
the  plunge  will  he  be  allowed; 
will  he  be  able  to  come  up  again? 
Astonishment  that  he  can  move  in 
the  water,  that  maybe  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  can  hold  him,  sus- 
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Above:  Using  the  pool  at  the  housing  compound  of  a local  Friday  morning  reading  program, 

sugar  company,  the  Heemskerks,  Terry  and  Harry  (inset), 
take  part  in  a swim  program  for  the  kids. 


tain  and  support  him,  not  hurt. 
Asking  me  again  and  again  and 
again,  "I'll  drown?  I'll  drown?" 
and  hanging  desperately  on  to 
the  edges  then  to  me  when  1 
again  cajole  him  into  letting  go 
through  gentle  body  and  voice 
touch,  reassuring  Bronson, 
"You'll  not  drown.  I'll  be  there. 
I'll  hold  you."  Going  to  the  edge, 
his  life  has  been  a clinging  to  the 
edge.  Who  can  be  trusted?  How 
can  he  trust?  He  has  never 
known  security. 

Tasha...  Can’t  trust.  Cannot 
let  herself  trust.  So  dash  through 
it  all,  dash  into  it  all,  and  away 
before  you're  hurt  or  found  out. 
Take  it  and  run;  grab  what  you 
can  and  go. 

I continually  have  to  ask. 
Where  is  she?  Who  has  she  got? 
What  does  she  need?  Where  did 
she  go?  Why  does  she  create  and 
then  destroy?  How  is  it  that  she 
can  be  so  precise,  see  every 
detail,  catch  slight  movement 
and  motions,  be  so  quick  to  take 
and  hide,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
form  a letter  or  say  her  name? 
Then  the  day  I find  her  around 
the  corner  of  the  school  carrying 
on  full  sentence  conversation 


with — whom?  herself?  an  imagi- 
nary friend?  Mystery  of  wound- 
edness  and  wonder! 

Samuel...  "Love  me  please. 
Here  I am!"  says  Samuel's  whole 
being,  body  rushing  to  hug  you, 
eyes  imploring,  anticipating  what 
he  can  do  to  get  you  to  love  him, 
to  gain  your  approval.  A cuddly 
bundle  of  love  personified.  When 
he  and  I go  to  market  together  he 
has  this  pleased,  satisfied  grin 
spread  from  ear  to  ear.  I think  his 
face  is  ready  to  break  open  and 
let  all  his  inside  light  out.  He 
watches,  anticipates,  gets  our 
basket,  holds  our  lists,  waits  for 
me  to  communicate  what  we  are 
looking  for.  Samuel  cannot  hear, 
he  must  read  my  face,  my  lips, 
my  body  and  hand  signs.  We  add 
a chocolate  bar  for  us  to  share. 
The  delight  he  has  when  we  stop 
by  the  roadside,  put  our  parcels 
down  and  sit  on  a shaded  bench 
to  share  the  chocolate  and  drink 
from  my  water  bottle. 

"Who  will  love  me?  Who  will 
take  me  home?"  his  whole  being 
implores.  And  when  he  can't  see 
love,  can't  feel  it,  Oh  the  screams 
of  desolation  and  abandonment 
and  anger  that  burst  from  his 


heart  and  body  and  cannot  be 
stilled.  Ah  Samuel,  who  will 
connect  you,  take  all  you  offer, 
give  to  fill  up  your  need? 

Tamieko...  Quiet,  self- 

possessed,  self-contained,  drawn 
into  herself,  watching  all  with- 
out. Who  is  there?  What  do  they 
want?  Why  do  they  want  it?  Will 
they  notice  me?  Do  I want  them 
to?  The  perfectionism  of  her 
efforts  when  she  receives  even  a 
crumb  of  affection  from  me!  Her 
shy,  hesitant,  but  fierce  pride 
when  she  glimpses  that  maybe 
she  is  okay,  maybe  she  can... 

No  speech,  no  sound,  moving 
into  her  own  world  to  protect 
herself  from  the  uncertainties  of 
her  reality.  Then  Tamieko's  deci- 
sion to  come  out  and  light  up  and 
ring  out!  Clear,  measured  words 
that  I would  never  have  imag- 
ined could  be  formed  in  and 
come  from  that  silent  form! 

Does  someone  care?  Does 
someone  really  want  to  see  me,  to 
know  me,  to  show  me?  Is  some- 
one calling  me?  I am  here!°° 

Terry  and  Harry  Heemskerk  are 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries  who  went 
to  the  Guyana  mission  in  January, 
1996. 
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Oeam  ln  Af/- 


erri  and  I 
went  to 
Baskin- 
Robbins  for 
an  ice  cream. 

It  was  our  last 
day  together  before  I 
was  to  leave  for  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  A simple  thing  on  a 
warm  summer  day.  Everyone 
goes  for  ice  cream,  after  all. 

The  next  time  I had  an  ice 
cream,  I was  in  a Toyota  truck 
in  Peru.  Four  of  us  were  enjoy- 
ing our  cones.  A child  stood  on 
the  sideboard  crying  and  beg- 
ging. How  can  we  eat  ice 
cream  while  this  child  begs 
and  cries  at  the  window? 

I was  new. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I arrived 
in  Bolivia,  in  Cochabamba,  a 
city  with  a Mercedes-Benz  deal- 
ership, thousands  of  street 
children,  and  three  ice  cream 
parlours:  Dumbos,  Bambis  and 
Unicornio.  These  were  no 
Baskin-Robbins.  No,  they  had 
table  cloths,  fresh  flowers, 
waitresses  in  mini-skirts,  an 
upper-class  clientele,  and  a 
collection  of  people,  mostly 
children,  begging  outside. 


Credit:  Nathalie  Le  Bris 

Cochabamba,  a city  of  con- 
trasts, where  a poor  peasant 
child  has  no  bread,  no  water, 
no  home,  but  may  receive  10 
ice  cream  cones  a day  from 
guilty-feeling  foreigners. 

Cochabamba,  where  the  act 
of  eating  an  ice  cream  cone  on 
a warm  afternoon  can  become 
a moral  dilemma. 


Should  I give 
them  money? 
But  then  I'm 
fostering  depen- 
dency. But  they're 
hungry  now.  But 
their  mother  around 
the  corner  should  do  the 
begging,  not  them.  But 
giving  money  isn't  the  answer. 
But  I'm  not  doing  anything  to 
meet  their  needs  or  to  change 
these  structures.  But  it's  not  a 
sin  to  eat  an  ice  cream  cone. 

And  suddenly  you  decide 
you  don't  want  an  ice  cream 
cone  anyway. 

The  truth  is  it's  not  a sin  to 
eat  an  ice  cream  cone.  Every- 
one should  be  able  to  have  one 
once  in  a while.  And  it  is  a sin 
that  children  live  and  beg  on 
the  streets.  And  we  can't  fix 
everything,  but  we  do  the  little 
bit  that  we  can.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  order  our  double 
chocolate  scoop,  give  one  little 
girl  a peso,  one  little  boy  the 
bottom  half  of  the  cone.°° 


Lorraine  Rename  is  a Scarboro 
lay  missionary. 
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By  Lorraine 
Reaume 


Street  Workers  in  Peru 


Besides  missionary  work  in  Cana- 
da, Panama,  and  now  Ecuador 
(see  story  on  page  10),  Scarboro  lay 
missionary  Julia  Duarte  also  served 
in  El  Progreso,  Peru,  some  15  years 
ago.  While  there,  she  helped  the 
women  in  the  local  parish  to  set  up  a 
women's  organization.  As  well,  with 
the  help  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace,  and  private  donors,  the 
women  were  also  able  to  build  a 
community  centre  to  help  the  local 
children. 

Still  in  contact  with  Julia  despite 
her  absence  all  these  years,  the 
women  share  with  her  their  continu- 
ing efforts.  One  of  their  activities  is 
reaching  out  to  children  who  are  This  photo  of  some  of  the  kids  at  the  community  centre  in  El  Progreso,  Peru, 

"street  workers".  These  children  was  sent  to  Julia  with  a Christmas  card  last  year, 

make  their  living  by  cleaning  and 

washing  cars,  carrying  the  parcels  of  shoppers  in  the  market,  or  by  selling  items  such  as  candy  and  fruit. 

Some  work  in  the  quarries  loading  stones  into  trucks.  They  work  all  day  long  to  be  able  to  eat,  some  of  them 
also  help  support  their  families  with  their  hard  won  earnings. 

In  their  spare  time  the  children  visit  the  community  centre  where  they  are  encouraged  to  study  with  the 
help  of  the  centre's  library  books.  A lot  of  effort  is  made  to  develop  their  self-confidence  through  activities 
which  demonstrate  to  them  what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Around  180  children  participate  in  this  program. 


Child  labour  goes  hand  in  hand  with  poverty.  Children  face  the  early  necessity  of  full-time  work  to  support  them- 
selves or  contribute  to  their  family  income.  Recent  figures  estimate  that  throughout  the  Third  World  150  million  chil- 
dren work  full-time.  This  work  ranges  from  factory  labour  in  sweatshop  conditions  to  begging,  dealing  in  drugs,  selling 
newspapers,  and  prostitution.  Children  in  urban  slum  neighbourhoods  are  usually  the  most  vulnerable. 


Child  Poverty  in  Canada  — What  can  you  do? 


In  1989,  the  elected  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada  unanimously  passed  a resolu- 
tion "to  seek  to  achieve  the  goal  of  eliminating  poverty 
among  Canadian  children  by  the  year  2000."  There  are 
now  approximately  1.5  million  children  living  in 
poverty  in  Canada,  almost  500,000  more  than  in  1989. 

PROMISES  TO  KEEP,  MILES  TO  GO: 

An  examination  of  Canada's  record  in  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  the  Eradication  of  Poverty  (1996). 

This  book  documents  the  promises  our  government 
has  made  on  jobs,  housing,  education,  health  and 
other  issues,  and  challenges  Canadians  to  ask  their 
governments  to  live  up  to  these  promises. 

Published  by  the  Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic 
Justice,  402-77  Charles  St.  W.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1K5. 
Ph:  (416)  921-4615.  Cost:  $9.95  plus  $2  postage. 


CHILD  POVERTY  IN  CANADA:  Report  Card  1995. 
Prepared  by  CAMPAIGN  2000  so  that  all  Canadians 
could  learn  about  the  progress  made  in  reducing  and 
preventing  child  poverty,  and  where  we  must 
improve.  REPORT  CARD  1995  matters  only  if  it 
compels  us  to  act.  Campaign  2000  is  a national  move- 
ment to  build  awareness  and  support  for  the  1989  all- 
party House  of  Commons  resolution  to  eliminate 
child  poverty. 

Write  to:  Campaign  2000,  c/o  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion, 22  Wellesley  Street  E.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1G3. 

Ph:  (416)  922-3U6;  Fax:  (416)  922-9235. 
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Iqbal  Masih 

Defender  of  Enslaved  Children 


I read  with  pain  and  horror  of  your  life  in  our 
local  Toronto  newspaper:  "Boy,  12,  murdered 
for  fight  against  child  slave  labour."  Twelve! 

I read  how  you,  little  Iqbal,  at  age  four  had 
been  sold  by  your  parents  to  mafia-run  export 
carpet  producers  in  Pakistan.  (How  much  was 
your  sale  value?  Not  even  30  pieces  of  silver, 

I am  sure.) 

Your  tiny  body  with  its  tiny  fingers  make  the 
tightest  knots  for  these  exotic  rugs  which  we  in 
turn  love  to  gaze  upon  and  buy  to  decorate 
the  hardwood  floors  in  our  homes. 

You,  created  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  making  tight  knots 
in  a dark  and  hidden  warehouse 
for  pennies  a day  so  that  we  can 
buy  these  rugs  at  cheap  prices.  The 
cheapest  of  prices  it  seems — only 
that  of  the  enslavement  of  a child's 
tiny  hands,  the  destruction  of  a 
child's  life! 

This  you  did,  Iqbal,  until  you  were 
ten  years  old,  and  then  somehow,  your 
spent  body  and  spirit 
summoned  an  adult's 
courage  to  fight  back.  You, 
at  first  like  a frightened 
animal,  gained  the 
strength  to  join  with 
other  human  rights 

■ Credit:  Anti-Slavery  International 

fighters  to  make  this 


crime  known  to  the  world.  You,  young  Iqbal, 
somehow  knew  that  you  were  made  for  more  than 
to  tie  tiny  knots,  for  more  than  to  be  a pawn  and 
victim  of  these  abusers  for  profit!  You,  Iqbal,  at 
ten,  knew  you  had  to  somehow  "be  about  your 
Father's  business." 

For  two  years  you  did  this  ministry,  and  for 
those  years  the  powerful,  angry  'carpet  mafia' 
threatened  your  life  and  tried  to  coerce  you  to  be 
silent.  And  when  none  of  their  thug  tactics 

worked,  they  silenced  you  the  way  cowards 
wont  to  do,  with  a gun.  They 
believed  it  was  "better  for  one  child 
to  die"  for  the  sake  of  their  whole 
livelhood. 

Murdered  at  age  12  as  you  rode 
your  bicycle  with  some  friends. 

Even  the  One  who  came  as  Messiah 
was  allowed  some  years  as  a child, 
surrounded  by  warmth,  love  and 
security  in  his  home  in  Nazareth. 

You  knew  none  of  this,  Iqbal.  Maybe 
now  you  are  enjoying  your 
childhood  so  cruelly  and 
violently  stolen  from 
you,  by  us — adults 
of  silence  and  no 
courage. 

St.  Iqbal,  defender 
of  enslaved  children, 
pray  for  us  • °° 


By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 

-A  Scarboro  lay  missionary  now  working 
among  the  urban  poor  in  Brazil. 
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ACTION  RESOURCES 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  you  have  read  many  stories  of  the  obstacles  facing  children  around 
the  world,  and  of  people  who  are  making  a difference.  Allow  these  stories  to  motivate  you  to  action, 
to  join  forces  with  the  many  groups  and  organizations  working  to  defend  the  lives  of  people.  Here  are 
a list  of  just  a few  Canadian  initiatives  with  a national  and  global  focus. 


TOWARD  A MORAL  ECONOMY: 

Responses  to  Poverty  in  the  North  and  South 

This  book  provides  an  understanding  of  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  struggles  for  political  and 
economic  justice.  It  also  suggests  alternative  strate- 
gies at  the  local  and  international  levels. 

$10  plus  $2  postage.  Order  from  the  Inter-Church 
Coalition  on  Africa,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  ON, 
M4V  1N5.  Ph:  (416)  927-1124;  Fax:  (416)  927-7554. 

§ TURNING  THE  TIDE: 

Confronting  the  Money  Traders 

This  book  analyzes  how  financial  wheeling  and 
dealing  contributes  to  global  disparity  and  suggests 
ways  to  regulate  speculative  capital  at  the  interna- 
tional, national  and  local  levels. 

Author:  John  Dillon.  Published  by  the  Ecumenical 
Coalition  for  Economic  Justice  (ECEJ)  and  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Policy  Alternatives.  Cost:  $15  + $3  postage. 
Order  from  ECEJ,  402-77  Charles  St.  W.,  Toronto,  ON, 
M5S  1K5.  Ph:  (416)  921-4615;  Fax:  (416)  922-1415. 


B ALTERNATIVE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  1997 

In  a statement  released  on  February  12,  1997, 
Canadian  Churches  called  on  the  federal  government 
"to  put  in  place  the  creative  and  responsible  options" 
offered  in  Alternative  Federal  Budget  1997. 

The  Alternative  Budget  sets  targets  for  the  reduc- 
; tion  of  federal  debt,  but  also  for  the  reduction  of 
poverty  and  unemployment.  It  proposes  creating 
jobs  and  investing  in  people  and  communities 
through  a range  of  initiatives.  In  addition,  the  budget 
restores  our  capacity  to  pay  for  public  services 
through  a tax  package  that  is  fair  and  responsible, 
and  through  a fundamental  change  in  monetary 
policy. 

An  Action  Kit — Economic  Choices  are  Moral 
Choices — has  been  produced  to  support  the  involve- 
ment of  church  people  in  study  and  action  around 
the  Alternative  Budget. 

For  further  information  or  a copy  of  the  Alternative 
Budget,  contact  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy  Alterna- 
tives, #804-251  Laurier  Avenue  W.,  Ottawa,  ON, 


MARKET  FORCES  OR  PEOPLES'  NEEDS? 

PEOPLE  FIRST 

In  this  globalized  economy,  transnational  corpora- 
tions (TNCs)  operate  largely  without  regulations  to 
protect  workers  or  the  environment.  TNCs  can  move 
money  and  operations  around  the  globe  in  order  to 
maximize  profits  and,  sometimes,  avoid  regulation. 

Increased  public  awareness  along  with  pressure 
from  the  UN,  the  International  Labour  Organization, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations,  has  led  some 
TNCs  to  develop  'codes  of  conduct',  covering  such 
things  as  employment  conditions,  a ban  on  child 
labour,  and  a commitment  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. The  code  also  applies  to  TNCs’  suppliers,  con- 
tractors and  buyers. 

The  PEOPLE  FIRST  action  campaign  focuses  on 
NIKE,  Inc.  and  Levi  Strauss  & Co.,  two  industry  giants 
who  have  developed  their  own  codes  of  conduct.  By 
focusing  on  these  two,  we  can  encourage  other  com- 
panies (and  governments)  to  take  note  of  their  social 
responsibility. 

To  find  out  more,  write  to  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and  Peace,  3028  Danforth  Ave., 
Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1N2.  Ph:  1-800-494-1401. 


K1P5J6.  Ph:  (613)  563-1341. 

For  the  Action  Kit,  contact  the  Ecumenical  Coalition 
for  Economic  Justice,  77  Charles  St.  W.,  Suite  402, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1K5.  Ph:  (416)  921-4615; 

Fax:  (416)  922-1415. 

THE  WORLD  WE  WANT 

A global  education  and  action  program  of  TEN 
DAYS  for  Global  Justice,  an  inter-church  coalition 
sponsored  by  Canadian  Churches  and  carried  out  by 
ecumenical  committees  and  faith  communities  across 
Canada. 

The  program  focuses  on  alternatives  to  the  current 
global  economy  and  is  designed  to  help  groups  iden- 
tify and  focus  on  values  and  visions  that  put  people 
and  creation  before  profits.  The  packet  includes  a 36 
page  education  and  action  guide  for  groups  of  all 
ages. 

$10  each,  $7.50  for  orders  of  five  or  more.  For  more 
information,  to  order  resources,  or  to  find  out  about 
groups  in  your  area,  contact  the  TEN  DAYS  National 
Office,  77  Charles  St.  W.,  Suite  401,  Toronto,  ON, 

M5S  1K5.  Ph:  416-922-0591;  Fax:  416-922-1419. 
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A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community  serving 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


THE  BRAZIL  MISSION  TEAM,  L-R:  Lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire, 
Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  Bishop  George  Marskell,  Frs.  Ron  MacDonnell  and 
Doug  MacKinnon,  and  lay  missioner  Karen  VanLoon. 


interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Challenged  to  let  go 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities 
for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  IM4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (laity) 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
http://www.web.net/ ~sfms 


Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


V scarboro 


April  1997  $1.0( 


In  Memory 

Fr.  John  Bolger,  SFM 
Fr.  Peter  Toth 

Interfaith  Series 

The  Jain  Religion 
Baha’i  Faith 
The  Unitarian  Faith 
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lission  of  Solidarity 
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ots  organizations  in  Peru. 
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Lay  Missioners 
Offering 


There  are  currently  12  lay  missionar- 
ies serving  with  Scarboro  Missions; 
ten  overseas  and  two  here  in  Canada 
working  in  the  Lay  Mission  Office 
and  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office. 
Of  the  many  enquiries  we  receive 
each  year,  only  a small  number  con- 
tinue on  into  serious  dialogue  and 
into  the  formal  application  process. 
This  year  a small  group  was  chosen 
to  begin  our  next  four-month 
mission  preparation  programme 
starting  in  January  1998.  These  will 
then  go  overseas  for  the  remainder 
of  their  3-year  commitment. 

We  ask  your  prayers  and  financial 
help  so  that  Canadian  laity  can  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  their  call  to  mission. 


scarboro 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


Living  in  Hope  and  Resurrection 


s this  issue  arrives, 
the  Easter  event  and 
its  message  of  hope 
and  resurrection  will  be  all 
around  us  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  spring.  Memories  of  a 
long  winter  will  be  forgotten  as 
we  look  forward  to  a summer- 
time in  our  lives. 

As  we  look  back,  we  here  at 
Scarboro  Missions  feel  the  loss 
of  five  of  our  priest  members 
since  last  November.  In  this 
issue  we  remember  Frs.  John 
Bolger  and  Peter  Toth  who 
began  their  missionary  journey 
in  Japan.  Both  in  their  own 
quiet  ways  proclaimed  hope 
and  resurrection.  They  were 
examples  for  us  and  when  in 
May  we  elect  a new  Council  for 
the  next  five  year  term,  it  will 
be  their  task  to  guide  us  to  jour- 
ney as  John  and  Peter  did  in 
hope  and  resurrection. 

One  of  the  issues  we  continu- 
ally debate  among  ourselves  is 
the  meaning  of  mission,  espe- 
cially at  times  when  we  gather 
together  as  we  will  in  May. 
"What  is  mission?"  we  con- 
stantly ask  ourselves.  Perhaps  it 
really  is  as  simple  as  "crossing 
the  street"  as  Fr.  Joe  Curcio 
describes  it  in  his  article  on  the 
life  of  Mary  Burlie. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


"It  is  a matter  of 

WALKING  IN 
SOLIDARITY  WITH 
THOSE  AROUND  US, 
WITH  PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE  AND  WITH 
OUR  FRAGILE  PLANET." 


Issues  of  justice  and  peace,  of 
interfaith  dialogue,  are  constant 
themes  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
Although  not  as  simple,  they 
are  fundamentally  a matter  of 
crossing  the  street,  that  is,  of 
being  concerned  with  the 
other — a matter  of  walking  in 
solidarity  with  those  around  us, 
with  people  everywhere  and 
with  our  fragile  planet. 

When  we  were  young  semi- 
narians we  learned  the  phrase, 
"all  roads  lead  to  Rome."  No 
doubt  a phrase  invented  to 
show  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  A friend  of  mine  casu- 
ally mentioned  that  "all  roads 
lead  everywhere."  Perhaps 
another  way  of  saying  it  is  that 


all  things  are  interrelated.  So 
we  can  draw  lines  of  relation- 
ship between  all  of  the  themes 
of  our  lives. 

Applying  this,  one  can  say 
that  the  varied  lives  and  articles 
of  this  April  issue  are  interrelat- 
ed and  tied  together  with  hope 
and  resurrection.  It  was  in  hope 
and  resurrection  that  Frs.  John 
Bolger  and  Peter  Toth  lived 
their  lives;  that  Mary  Burlie 
reached  out  to  those  on  Edmon- 
ton's skid  row.  It  is  in  hope  and 
resurrection  that  the  members 
of  CEPAS  help  others  to  come 
together  to  improve  their  lives. 
As  well,  your  joining  with  us  as 
partners  in  mission  is  a sign  of 
your  lives  lived  in  hope  and 
resurrection. 

Christians  and  all  people  of 
good  will  are  restless  for  the 
Reign  of  God.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  Scarboro  missionaries 
continue  to  journey  in  hope, 
with  the  witness  and  legacy  of 
lives  well  lived,  with  dialogue 
V>etween  people  of  different 
faiths,  with  dialogue  within  our 
community  as  we  move  toward 
our  10th  General  Chapter,  with 
your  constant  support  and  affir- 
mation and  with  the  sounds 
and  smells  and  sights  of 
spring.  °° 
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A MATTER  OF 


Crossing  the  Street 


//nr  here  I go,  but  for  the 

grace  of  God!"  Mary 
Burlie  avowed, 

pointing  a long  finger  at  herself. 
We  were  talking  in  her  dingy 
office  located  in  a wretched 
wooden  building  in  the  heart  of 
skid  row. 

As  we  talked  she  looked 
through  one  of  the  small  frames 
of  her  window  at  a young, 
exhausted  woman  who  had  just 
stumbled  out  of  the  side  door  of 


the  bar  across  the  street.  The 
woman  was  staggering,  backing 
up  to  find  the  wall  to  lean  on.  It 
was  too  far  from  her.  She  fell  in  a 
heap  on  the  sidewalk.  A man 
came  out  but  passed  her  by. 
Another  followed,  helped  her  up 
and  led  her  away.  It  was  then 
that  Mary  Burlie  spoke  those 
well-known,  awesome  words  to 
me  and  to  the  world. 

She  turned  to  me  with  an 
unflinching  gaze.  I can't  remem- 


Mary Burlie  (R)  with  Tillie  Zyp,  co-founder  of  Change  for  Children, 
an  Edmonton-based  nongovernmental  organization  of  which  Mary 
was  three  times  past  president. 


ber  her  exact  words,  but  the 
thought  is  crystal  clear:  "There 
are  people  who  really  love  me, 
black  and  ugly  as  I am,  because  I 
am  a 'house'  person.  If  I were  a 
'street'  person,  who  would  care 
about  me?"  Her  solemn  stare 
seemed  to  nail  me  to  the  wall. 
"Only  those,  Father  Joe,  who 
know  what  the  dignity  of  people 
is.  You  know  better  than  I do 
that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  of 
us.  We've  all  got  dignity  as 
God's  children.  We  are  all  worth 
more  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  world,  all  of  us!" 

There  it  was.  I now  under- 
stand that  this  was  Mary  Burlie's 
mission  statement.  She  took  her 
Christian  commitment  very 
seriously.  In  her  heart  she  knew 
that  she  was  sent  to  find  Jesus  in 
others,  here  on  skid  row  where 
Jesus  was  so  well  hidden. 

How  anxious  she  was  to  tell 
them  about  this  family  of  God. 
Yet  never  a sermon;  she  left  that 
to  people  like  me.  She  would 
search  for  Him  revealed  in  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  of  the 
'street'  people,  in  their  desire  to 
overcome  addiction,  in  their 
search  for  freedom  from  abuse, 
and  what  have  you. 

The  Concept  of  Mission 

It  makes  me  think  how  we 
missionaries  continually  scruti- 
nize the  concept  of  'mission'  just 
as  a skipper  watches  the  course 
of  a ship.  With  the  swift  changes 
in  communications,  the  new 
insights  about  the  concepts  of 
Church,  theology,  history,  and 
so  on,  our  understanding  of  the 
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By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


nature  and  purpose  of  mission 
continues  to  develop.  Is  it  a mat- 
ter of  crossing  geographical 
boundaries,  or  political  bound- 
aries, or  social,  language,  or 
cultural  boundaries?  In  reply, 
the  life  of  Mary  Burlie  has  made 
an  unassuming  yet  resounding 
statement:  It  is  a matter  of  cross- 
ing the  street! 

She  was  born  and  raised  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  the 
frugality  assigned  to  the  African 
Americans  of  the  southern  Unit- 
ed States.  Mary  Burlie  was  the 
mother  of  six  children  and 
grandmother  to  twelve.  She  was 
widowed  early  in  her  marriage 
and  remarried  to  a Canadian. 
Soon  she  immigrated  to  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta.  There,  for  about  25 
years,  Mary  dedicated  her  life  to 
the  poor  of  skid  row. 

She  began  in  a soup  kitchen 
and  was  soon  recognized  and 
hired,  without  academic  skills, 
as  a social  worker  for  the  Boyle 
Street  Co-op,  a health  centre  for 
street  people.  For  more  than  20 
years  she  laboured  and  lived 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Yet  such  was  her  impact  on  the 
'house'  people,  as  well  as  the 
'street'  people,  that  she  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Alberta 
Black  Women's  Association; 
three  times  president  of  the 
Canadian  non-governmental 
organization.  Change  for  Children, 
and  nominated  it’s  honorary 
president  for  life;  a runner-up 
for  the  Edmonton  Citizen's 
award;  a delegate  to  the  Wom- 
en's Peace  Conference  in 


Moscow,  and  other  honours. 
Truly,  she  was  the  figure  of  Jesus 
who  knew  only  Palestine,  yet 
touched  all  humanity,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future. 

Her  life,  suffering  and  recent 
death  has  stunned  skid  row  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  The  Edmon- 
ton Journal  wrote:  "The  less 
fortunate  among  inner  city  resi- 
dents lost  one  of  their  greatest 
defenders  this  weekend  with  the 
death  of  the  woman  known  as 
'The  Black  Angel  of  Boyle 
Street.'"  It  was  the  weekend  of 
July  14,  1996. 

These  "less  fortunate"  were 
led  in  their  grieving  by  the  com- 
passionate care  of  Pastor  Paul  of 
Shiloh  Baptist  Church.  He 
encouraged  all  Mary's  sisters 
and  brothers  to  speak  with  their 
hearts  in  witnessing  to  God's 
healing  love.  Up  they  came  to 
where  their  dead  friend  lay,  no 
longer  able  to  tell  them  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  them. 

Heartbroken,  distraught,  they 
came,  crying  openly,  tearfully, 
each  trying  to  speak  from  a heart 
once  touched  by  Mary.  Some 
were  still  working  the  streets. 


some  healed  and  hopeful.  Others 
were  drowned  in  the  sorrow  of 
their  addiction  and  their  loss. 
Some  were  old  looking.  Others 
were  mere  children  who  spoke 
through  sobs  and  sorrow  at  the 
lost  of  their  spiritual  mother.  I, 
and  many  of  my  friends  had 
difficulty  focussing  our  gaze 
through  our  tears  on  the  people 
who  came  from  many  different 
churches  and  from  different 
streets. 

Her  papers  contained  notes 
from  people  who  responded  to 
her  touch  of  love.  "Susy"  closes 
a short  note  with,  "...but  most  of 
all  for  being  part  of  my  life.  Like 
an  Angel  Mary." 

Hank  Zyp,  co-founder  with 
his  wife,  Tillie,  of  Change  for 
Children,  once  wrote  of  Mary 
Burlie:  "She  knows  that  change 
comes  slowly.  As  a result,  she 
doesn't  tire  when  her  clients 
struggle  endlessly  with  the  same 
problems.  She  listens  patiently  to 
the  broken  single  moms,  methyl 
hydrate  drinkers,  glue  sniffers, 
11-  and  12-year-old  hookers, 
junkies,  hard  luck  cases  and 
mental  home  outpatients  who 


Mary  Burlie  took  her  Christian  commitment 

VERY  SERIOUSLY.  In  HER  HEART  SHE  KNEW  THAT 
SHE  WAS  SENT  TO  FIND  JESUS  IN  OTHERS,  HERE  ON 
SKID  ROW  WHERE  JESUS  WAS  SO  WELL  HIDDEN. 
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For  a committed  and 

VIBRANT  SOCIAL  SPIRITUALITY 


Mary  Burlie  with  the  street  people  of  Edmonton. 
Artwork  by  Hank  Zyp,  co-founder  of  Change  for  Children. 


roam  the  streets  of  Edmonton." 

Mary's  miracle  is  that  she 
brought  two  cultures  together: 
'house'  people  and  'street'  peo- 
ple, and  demonstrated  it  after 
her  death.  Her  mission  truly  was 
Jesus'  prayer  "that  we  may  be 
one,  as  you  Father  are  in  Me  and 
I in  you."  By  simply  crossing  the 
street,  she  crossed  cultures  and 
showed  that  they  are  one. 

Finally,  Mary  Burlie's  pro- 
found belief  in  the  unfathomable 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and 
her  heartfelt  desire  to  find  Jesus 
incarnated  in  her  street  friends  is 
revealed  in  her  own  humble 
words:  "I  don't  think  I'm  a do- 
gooder.  I believe  in  the  things 
that  I do,  working  with  people, 
helping  people  make  changes — 
those  who  choose  to  make 
changes  in  their  lives.  I like  to 
think  and  feel  that  I am  no  better 
than  the  next  woman  out  there 
who  is  struggling  from  day  to 
day.  The  only  thing  that  sepa- 
rates us  is  the  fact  that  I have  a 
job.  Anything  can  happen  where 
I wouldn't  have  employment.  I 
could  become  the  biggest  drunk 
in  the  world.  No  matter  how 
much  work  I've  done,  people 


would  say,  'Look  at  that  drunk!' 
You  look  at  these  people  and 
they  can't  all  be  bums.  They  can't 
all  just  be  lazy,  no  good,  no 
accounts.  What's  happening? 
What's  going  on?  My  God,  what 
is  wrong  with  our  thinking?" 

Give  us  time,  Mary.  We  know 
that  all  Christians  are  missionar- 
ies. Some  cross  oceans,  and  some 
cross  streets.  We'll  eventually 
work  it  out!  oo 

Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  is  a retired 
Scarboro  missionary  who  has  served 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Nicaragua,  and  in  Native  ministry 
in  Saskatchewan. 

Change  for  Children 

The  organization  mentioned  in 
this  article  was  founded  in  1976 
and  is  dedicated  to  assist  the  impov- 
erished to  become  self-sufficient,  to 
increase  awareness  of  global  dispari- 
ty and  offer  Canadians  a hands  on 
opportunity  to  become  involved  in 
the  process  of  change.  Contact  them 
at:  10545  - 92  Street,  Edmonton, 
AB,  T5H1V1.  Ph:  (403)  448-1505; 
Fax:  (403)  448-1507. 


We  need  to  focus  our 
prayerful  reflection  on  God's 
love  for  each  and  every  person, 
especially  those  living  in  pover- 
ty and  marginalized  in  our 
society,  and  (re)immerse  our- 
selves in  some  of  our  Tradi- 
tion's social  teaching. 

We  need  to  engage  our- 
selves with  the  networks  of 
social  services  and  reach  out  to 
individuals  and  families  in 
need. 

We  need  to  gather  the 
data  on  the  effects  of  our  new 
social  policies  on  the  most  vul- 
nerable and  make  sure  that  data 
is  widely  known. 

We  need  to  join  the  pub- 
lic debate  through  our  newspa- 
pers, talk  shows,  etc.,  insisting 
on  greater  honesty  and  better 
analysis  of  the  structural  causes 
of  our  social  problems. 

We  need  to  connect  with 
each  other  and  work  more 
effectively  together  in  advocacy 
for  public  policy  that  serves  the 
community's  true  welfare. 

We  need  to  live  more 
simply,  with  integrity  that  con- 
firms our  prophetic  message. 

We  need  to  bring  social 
concerns  to  the  heart  of  our 
community  prayer  and  celebra- 
tion. 

Taken  from  a letter  by  Jim  Hug, 
Executive  Director  of  Center  of 
Concern,  “promoting  global  justice 
and  peace  since  1971,"  3700  13th 
Street  N.E.  Washington,  DC,  20017. 
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Mark  Hathaway 


A Mission  of 

SOLIDARITY 


By  Mark  Hathaway 


Mission  is  never  an 

individual  endeavour. 
Wherever  we  go  as 
Scarboro  missioners,  we  soon 
realize  that  it  is  the  people 
among  whom  we  work  who 
help  us  to  understand  what 
mission  is;  in  other  words,  the 
meaning  of  mission.  Perhaps  at 
best,  we  can  serve  as  catalysts 
who  empower  local  people  to 
do  mission  in  their  own  culture. 

During  my  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Peru,  one  group  of 
people  especially  close  to  my 
heart  are  those  of  CEPAS  which 
in  Spanish  stands  for  the  Coor- 
dination of  Popular  Education 
and  Social  Action.  In  1985,  we 
began  to  meet  to  find  ways  of 
creating  a small,  independent 


organization  which  could  work 
with  grassroots  organizations 
in  our  area.  Over  the  years,  we 
became  involved  in  such  things 
as  literacy  projects,  handicraft 
cooperatives,  leadership  train- 
ing, and  child  care. 

International  partners  such 
as  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and 
Peace,  Cardinal  Leger  et  ses 
Oeuvres,  the  Anglican 
Primate's  Fund,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  have  all  sup- 
ported CEPAS  projects  over  the 
years.  In  recent  years,  CEPAS 
has  worked  in  the  development 
of  a network  of  community 
libraries  in  the  rural  district  of 
Tucume  as  well  as  with  wom- 
en's organizations  in  the  urban 


neighbourhood  of  La  Victoria. 

The  current  members  have 
all  been  working  in  CEPAS  for 
over  eight  years;  all  come  from 
poor  families  themselves.  They 
became  involved  in  the  organi- 
zation because  of  their  Christ- 
ian commitment  and  their 
desire  to  help  others  to  come 
together  to  improve  their  lives. 
All  have  made  significant  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  carry  on  their 
work  with  grassroots  organiza- 
tions. 

Even  though  they  work  in  a 
structure  not  directly  affiliated 
with  the  church,  the  quality 
with  which  they  live  their  faith 
tells  us  much  about  the  mean- 
ing of  mission,  particularly  the 
mission  of  the  laity. 

hfe  ha  ha  ha 

The  Work  of  CEPAS 

Maria  Elena:  CEPAS  is  a 
space  which  allows  us  to  reach 
out  to  other  people,  especially  to 
those  who  are  organized  or  who 
wish  to  become  organized  in 
some  way.  Perhaps  our  key  area 
of  work  is  to  build  people's  self 
esteem,  including  education 
about  each  person's  rights. 

Maritza:  We've  worked  with 
farmers,  mothers,  children,  and 
with  youth.  With  all  these  groups, 
we  have  tried  to  reach  out 
through  education  to  help  them 
build  and  strengthen  their  organi- 
zations. 


ha-  ha  ha-  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha 


CEPAS  members  interviewed  by  Mark  for  this  article.  L-R:  Jaime  Carrasco, 
Maria  Elena  Perez,  Amelia  Pejerray,  Julia  Paredas,  Maritza  Zegarra. 
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"Our  identity  continues  to  be  to  support 

THE  NEEDS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  POOR. 

If  knowledge  is  power,  we  must  give  that 

POWER  TO  THE  POOREST  PEOPLE." 

Jaime  Carrasco,  CEPAS  member 


Amelia:  We  want  to  really 
draw  people  together  to  search 
for  the  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. Right  now,  there's  a vacu- 
um with  respect  to  the  work  of 
grassroots  organization.  I am  not 
speaking  of  CEPAS  here,  but  of 
our  district  and  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Jaime:  Our  identity  continues 
to  be  to  support  the  needs  and 
organizations  of  the  poor.  If 
knowledge  is  power,  we  must 
give  that  power  to  the  poorest 
people  so  that,  with  them,  we 
can  advance  together.  We  have 
to  demonstrate  to  the  govern- 
ment that  organized  peasant 
farmers  with  good  guidance  can 
generate  their  own  enterprises 
which  are  both  profitable  and 
productive. 

How  I Became  Involved 

Maria  Elena:  I began  origi- 
nally in  the  Christian  Communi- 
ty 'Christ,  Light  of  the  World' 
here  in  La  Victoria.  I became 
involved  in  the  youth  group  and 
later  got  involved  in  teaching 
adult  women  to  read  and  write. 
This  in  turn  led  me  to  become 
involved  in  CEPAS  when  it  was 
first  formed  in  1985. 

I see  CEPAS  as  a liberating, 
Christian  space  because  we’ve 
learned  here  the  real  significance 
of  living  community  and  being  a 
Christian. 

I’ve  learned  not  to  blindly 
accept  everything  from  those  in 
authority — including  some 
priests — who  at  times  are  instru- 


ments who  transmit  the  ideolo- 
gies of  the  oppressing  class. 

Amelia:  I became  involved 
with  organizations  through  my 
commitment  to  a youth  group  in 
the  Christian  community  of  John 
XXIII.  Little  by  little  I became 
active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  community.  All  these 
things  led  me  to  a wider  vision. 
When  I had  the  opportunity  to 
become  a member  of  CEPAS,  I 
came  with  the  vision  of  this 
being  a place  where  we  could 
analyze  our  problems  and  search 
for  solutions  together.  I see 
CEPAS  as  a place  for  people 
from  the  grassroots  to  coordinate 
their  work  together,  not  as  an 
institution  which  imposes  its 
solutions  upon  others. 

Julia:  I began  my  life  in  com- 
munity in  1985  in  the  Communi- 
ty 'Christ,  Light  of  the  World'. 
There  I met  many  people  and 
learned  to  value  myself. 

Later,  I was  invited  to  become 
a literacy  teacher  in  one  of 
CEPAS'  programmes  in  La  Vic- 
toria. I also  taught  the  women  to 
knit.  After  a few  years,  I began 
to  participate  more  directly  in 
CEPAS  as  the  coordinator  for 
handcrafts  programmes. 
Throughout  this  process,  I came 
to  value  myself  more  and  more. 

Maritza:  I began  my  com- 
mitment of  working  in  an  orga- 
nized way  through  the  Young 
Christian  Student's  Movement  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diego 


Ferre.  I began  here  in  CEPAS 
working  as  a secretary. 

As  time  has  gone  by  I've 
become  much  more  a part  of  the 
project  of  CEPAS  and  I under- 
stand its  mission  much  better.  In 
someplace  else,  a secretary 
would  just  follow  the  rules  and 
obey  her  boss.  Here,  we  don't 
work  that  way.  As  time  passes, 
one  participates  more  and  more 
in  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Jaime:  I began  my  commit- 
ment at  Sacred  Heart  parish  in 
Diego  Ferre.  The  parish  has  a 
strong  option  for  the  poor,  and 
also  for  the  Latin  American 
Church  and  its  hopes.  We  were 
very  worried  about  our  sisters 
and  brothers  in  such  places  as 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala  where  people's  rights 
were  being  brutally  violated. 

The  poverty  in  our  own  country 
also  caused  us  to  reflect.  We 
studied  many  documents  of  the 
Latin  American  Church  such  as 
Medellin  and  Puebla.  All  this 
has  marked  my  life  and  given  it 
its  basic  direction — a commit- 
ment to  others,  for  justice,  for 
human  rights. 

When  I was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  CEPAS  I felt  that  there 
would  be  more  freedom  to  work 
than  there  would  be  in  a parish 
structure. 

Why  I Remain  Involved 

Maria  Elena:  I have  contin- 
ued to  work  in  CEPAS  because  I 
value  the  importance  that  being 
a part  of  a group  like  this  has 
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Maria  Elena:  A key  area  is 
that  of  ecology.  Whatever  eco- 
nomic resources  or  intellectual 
knowledge  we  have  must  be 
oriented  toward  enhancing  both 
human  life  and  the  wider  life  of 
the  ecosystem. 


Jaime:  One  thing  being  debat- 
ed is  being  responsive  to  the 
challenges  of  the  current  time. 
The  government  has  ploughed 
over  all  types  of  grassroots  orga- 
nizations and  labour  unions,  so 
there  is  little  real  opposition  to 
the  government  even  though 
there  are  many  needs.  Many 
schools  have  closed.  There  is  no 
employment.  There  is  no  right  to 
labour  stability.  There  are  a 
whole  series  of  laws  which  hurt 
the  poor,  such  as  the  law  which 
takes  away  the  right  to  social 
security.  Water  is  also  being 
privatized,  as  has  much  of  health 
care.  The  cooperatives  are  being 
dissolved.  All  this  has  a very 
high  social  cost.  The  poor  are 
getting  poorer  and  poorer. 

We  need  to  address  these 
problems,  but  we  can't  do  every- 
thing. We  have  to  concentrate  on 
a few  things  based  on  our  expe- 
rience. 

We  always  try  to  work  as  a 
collective.  We  need  to  work  by 
consensus.  Our  projects  also 
have  to  be  sustainable  by  the 
grassroots  organizations  them- 
selves without  any  direct  sup- 
port from  CEPAS. °° 


Above:  Library  project  in  Tucume.  (L-R)  Magali  Castro  Baldera; 
Rosa  Bances,  Miriam  Castro  (president  of  library). 

Above  Right:  Family  animal-raising  project.  Julio  Vasquez  (L) 
holding  rabbit,  and  Medalith  Vasquez  (R),  president  of  the 
Tucume  library  network.  Photos  by  Mark  Hathaway. 


prepare  the  people  and  their 
organizations  for  what  would 
come  later  at  a political  and 
economic  level,  that  they  would 
be  conscious  protagonists  of 
their  own  destiny. 

I feel  that  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation  has  closed  many 
spaces  for  us.  For  example,  our 
current  government  has  caused 
people  to  become  more  disorga- 
nized. Everyone  has  to  work 
much  harder  just  to  cover  their 
basic  necessities  such  as  food. 
Even  education  is  becoming  a 
luxury. 


Jaime:  In  CEPAS  we  have  a 
space  with  great  openness  and 
pluralism  which  has  allowed  us 
to  discuss  and  debate  social 
questions  freely. 

After  nine  years  or  so  in 
CEPAS,  I feel  realized  as  a 
human  being  because  I know 
that  CEPAS  has  made  a real 
contribution  to  the  wider  com- 
munity, to  all  the  marginalized 
people  of  our  society. 

We  said  that  we  needed  to 


Challenges  for  CEPAS 

Amelia:  The  most  important 
thing  in  my  view  is  the  family, 
and  within  the  family,  the 
women.  Here  in  Peru  we  are  in  a 
process  of  family  disintegration. 
There  are  many  single  parent 
(normally  single  mother)  fami- 
lies, and  in  some  cases  the  chil- 
dren live  without  any  parent  in 
the  home. 


had  in  my  life.  Through  this 
organization.  I've  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  myself,  to  be 
able  to  express  myself,  to  escape 
from  my  shyness  and  from  my 
own  oppression. 


Maritza:  Each  person's  work 
and  ideas  are  valued  here.  What- 
ever we  can  contribute  is  taken 
seriously.  Even  though  receiving 
a salary  is  important  to  our  fami- 
lies, our  primary  motivation  for 
being  here  has  been  the  desire  to 
help  those  who  really  need  what 
we  can  contribute. 
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Gabriela  3^  John 

...One  World  After  All 


Gabriela  is  a peasant  farmer 
and  the  mother  of  five  children 
living  in  the  Andean  highlands 
of  South  America.  She  works 
long  hours  to  care  for  her  family, 
her  animals,  and  her  land.  Every 
day,  she  makes  numerous  trips 
to  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  hill  to  fetch  heavy  pails  of 
water.  She  cuts  wood,  tends  the 
fire,  and  cooks.  She  also  helps 
care  for  the  family's  crops  of 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  quinoa, 
and  raises  small  animals  and  a 
few  sheep. 

Gabriela  is  normally  engaged 
in  numerous  activities  at  the 
same  time.  Even  when  she  is 
conversing  with  a neighbour, 
she  is  spinning  wool  by  hand  or 
knitting.  She  is  constantly  tend- 
ing to  the  youngest  child 
strapped  to  her  back.  For 
Gabriela,  there  are  no  holidays. 
She  loves  her  land,  its  plants, 
and  the  animals  she  raises.  She 
nurtures  them  as  she  does  her 
own  family.  She  creates  and 
cultivates  many  things  of  value; 
yet  she  is  very  poor. 

Life  has  always  been  hard  for 
Gabriela,  but  in  recent  years 


conditions  her  daughter  must 
endure.  She  had  always  hoped 
life  would  be  better  for  her  chil- 
dren than  herself,  but  she  now 
fears  that  they  may  be  even 
poorer. 


things  have  become  even  more 
difficult.  The  food  that  she  sells 
in  town  has  actually  fallen  in 
price  as  cheaper  imports  have 
flooded  the  local  market.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  agricultur- 
al supplies,  health  care,  and 
schooling  have  risen  steeply. 
While  several  of  her  own  chil- 
dren have  been  able  to  go  to 
primary  school  (requiring 
immense  sacrifices  by  her  and 
her  husband),  she  worries  that. 


in  the  face  of  rising  prices  for 
books  and  school  supplies,  her 
youngest  daughter  may  never 
attend  classes. 

Gabriela's  oldest  daughter, 
Juanita,  left  home  a year  ago  to 
work  in  a clothing  factory  in  a 
city  on  the  coast.  She  sends  a 
small  sum  of  money  home  every 
month,  something  which  helps 
the  family  make  ends  meet.  Still, 
Gabriela  is  worried  about  the 
long  hours  and  difficult  living 
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Vivant  Univers 


John  works  as  a trader  for  a 
large  Toronto  bank.  He  earns  a 
six-figure  income  and  has  accu- 
mulated significant  personal 
investments  of  his  own.  John 
rises  early  and  turns  on  his  home 
computer  to  check  the  overnight 
action  on  the  Asian  and  Euro- 
pean markets  before  going  in  to 
work.  He  works  alongside  other 
traders  in  a room  with  a special 
air-conditioning  system.  It  keeps 
the  computers  from  overheating 
and  pumps  extra  oxygen  into  the 
room  to  keep  the  traders  alert. 

He  carefully  analyzes  all  the 
latest  market  trends  to  make 
profitable  investments  for  his 
bank.  He  uses  sophisticated 
mathematical  formulas  and  a 
high-speed  computer 
programmed  to  spot  price  differ- 
entials faster  than  any  human 
could. 

During  market  hours,  John 
sits  in  front  of  his  computer 
executing  trades  in  a number  of 
North  American  bond  markets. 
It's  stressful  work,  but  also 
thrilling  and  challenging.  His 
colleagues  specialize  in  other 
financial  instruments  such  as 
derivatives,  interest  rate  futures, 
and  commodity  markets. 
Together,  they  make  up  a highly 
skilled  team  who  generate  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  yearly  earn- 
ings for  their  employer. 

John  is  basically  an  honest 
man.  He  plays  by  the  rules  of  the 
game.  He  laughs  at  the  stereo- 
type of  The  boys  in  red 
suspenders/  which  he  never 
wears.  He'd  like  to  spend  time  in 
community  activities,  but  finds 


he  has  little  extra  time  given  his 
stressful  work  schedule.  Still, 
he's  able  to  spend  some  time 
with  his  family  each  day.  He 
hopes  that  in  a few  more  years, 
he  can  win  a promotion  to  a 
managerial  position  before  he 
burns  out. 


t first  glance,  John  and 
Gabriela  seem  to  live 
in  completely  differ- 
ent worlds,  and  in 
some  sense  that  is 
true.  Yet  their  activities  are  not 
unrelated.  The  trades  that  John 
and  his  colleagues  execute  in  the 
world's  financial  markets  in 
some  way  affect  Gabriela.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  international 
money  markets  has  resulted  in 
the  structural  adjustment  poli- 
cies that  have  raised  the  cost  of 
education  and  health  care  for 
Gabriela's  family. 

Trading  in  commodities  and 
pressure  for  'open  markets' 
affect  the  price  of  food  imports 
and  agricultural  supplies,  push- 
ing Gabriela's  income  down. 
Gabriela  is  affected  by  the  global 
market  and  the  decisions  of 
people  like  John,  yet  she  has  no 
control  or  voice  in  the  direction 
of  the  world  economy. 

No  one  would  doubt  that 
Gabriela's  activities  are  valuable. 
What  could  be  more  fundamen- 
tal to  the  sustenance  of  life  than 
the  production  of  food  and  the 
care  of  children?  Yet  she  receives 
little  or  no  monetary  remunera- 
tion for  this  work.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  global  economy,  what  she 
does  is  virtually  worthless. 


John,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duces nothing  of  intrinsic  worth. 
His  activities  are  basically  specu- 
lative, analogous  in  some  ways 
to  gambling.  True,  he  works 
hard  and  employs  considerable 
skills  and  expertise.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  he  desires  to  harm 
people  like  Gabriela.  Yet,  in  the 
end,  many  of  his  activities  prove 
destructive  when  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  actually  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  life.  Despite 
this,  he  is  rewarded  handsomely. 
He  is  considered  a valued  player 
in  the  global  economy  • °° 


The  above  excerpt  from  Turning  the 
Tide  was  reprinted  in  the  February 
1997  CCPA  Monitor.  This  selection 
was  written  by  Scarboro  lay  missionary 
Mark  Hathaway  in  collaboration  with 
the  book's  principal  author,  John  Dillon. 

TURNING  THE  TIDE: 

Confronting  the  Money  Traders 

This  book  analyzes  how  financial 
wheeling  and  dealing  contributes  to 
global  disparity  and  suggests  ways 
to  regulate  speculative  capital  at  the 
international,  national  and  local  lev- 
els. 

Author:  John  Dillon.  Published  by  the 
Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic 
Justice  (ECEJ),  and  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Policy  Alternatives  (CCPA). 
Cost:  $15  + $5  postage.  Order  from 
ECEJ,  #402-77  Charles  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
ON,  M5S  1K5.  Ph:  (416)  921-4615; 

Fax:  (416)  922-1415. 
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Restless  for  the 
Reign  of  God 

An  Ecumenical  Statement  of  Canadian  Churches: 
February,  1997 


We  are  restless  for  the  Reign  of  God,  for 
a time  when  we  can  see  "...justice  roll 
down  like  water  and  righteousness  like  an 
everflowing  stream"  (Amos  5:24). 

In  Canada,  we  look  around  and  see  a fractured  and 
anxious  national  community.  There  is  increasing 
poverty,  sustained  high  unemployment,  and 
distressed  families  and  communities,  all  symptoms  of 
the  erosion  of  social  covenant.  And  yet,  in  small 
places,  there  are  signs  of  hope,  signs  of  the  Reign  of 
God  among  us.  We  despair  that,  for  the  most  part, 
these  signs  are  not  in  the  halls  of  government  or  in  the 
chambers  of  business,  places  where  such  leadership  is 
desperately  required... 

We  believe  that  all  economic  choices  are  ultimately 
ethical  choices... 

Confessing  Our  Failures 

Up  to  the  present,  the  federal  government  has  not 
taken  seriously  its  responsibility  for  the  eradication  of 
poverty...  An  estimated  5 million  Canadians  are  poor; 
approximately  1.5  million  of  these  are  children.... 
Canada's  contribution  to  the  eradication  of  poverty  in 
the  developing  world  continues  to  erode,  with  foreign 
aid  falling  to  under  0.3%  from  0.49%  in  1991/1992. 

Deficit  reduction  and  public  sector  layoffs  have 
made  unemployment  worse  rather  than  better.  Federal 
and  provincial  restraint  measures  have  cost  Canada 
about  470,000  jobs  between  1994  and  1996.  When  there 
are  layoffs  in  the  public  sector,  women  in  particular 
suffer  since  the  public  sector  is  one  place  where  they 
can  find  decent  paying  jobs... 

Cuts  in  federal  transfers  to  provinces  threaten  wel- 
fare, health  care  and  access  to  post  secondary  educa- 
tion. Reforms  to  the  unemployment  insurance  system 
have  left  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  unemployed  eligible 
for  reduced  benefits... 

While  governments  have  acted  in  the  name  of 
deficit  reduction,  they  have  failed  to  ensure  that  the 
sacrifice  is  shared  equitably.  Few  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  tax  fairness,  or  a decisive  shift  in  mone- 
tary policy  such  as  might  allow  for  sustained  low  inter- 
est rates... 


These  failures  have  eroded  the  historic  social  con- 
tract between  Canadians  and  their  government... 
Where  governments  have  failed,  many  Canadians 
continue  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  neighbours. 
Charitable  responses  will  never  be  adequate  to 
address  all  the  needs  of  our  communities.  Therefore, 
this  does  not  relieve  the  governments  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, but  rather  highlights  the  need  for  the  govern- 
ments to  play  a key  role  in  ensuring  that  basic  needs 
are  equitably  met  for  all  people  in  our  society. 

The  situation  currently  facing  many  in  Canada  is 
contrary  to  our  vision  of  the  Reign  of  God  and  what 
God  requires  of  us. 

The  gospel  calls  us,  as  Christians,  to  be  visionary. 
We  must  act  our  way  into  a better  future,  naming  the 
signposts  of  the  Reign  of  God  among  us,  and  working 
and  praying  for  what  could  be.  As  we  look  around  us 
we  see  some  alternatives  beginning  to  take  root,  offer- 
ing us  a glimpse  of  the  broader  vision  to  which  we 
aspire. 

We  See  Signposts  of  the  Reign  of  God... 

# In  continued  acts  of  compassion. 

In  concrete  actions  such  as  meal  programs,  commu- 
nity kitchens,  refugee  sponsorship,  and  the  creation  of 
alternative  housing...  These  acts  are  necessary  steps 
towards  social  transformation,  and  in  the  current  cli- 
mate of  'survival  of  the  fittest',  represent  moments  of 
true  hope. 
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"Days  of  Action" 
— Toronto,  Ontario. 
On  October  26, 1996, 
thousands  gathered  to 
oppose  government 
policies  detrimental  to 
the  poor  and 
weakest  members 
of  our  society. 


CHERS 


gree 


# In  acts  of  public  witness. 

In  front  of  legislatures  and  monuments, 
in  churches  and  temples,  people  of  faith  are 
increasingly  participating  in  or  holding  vigils, 
naming  their  solidarity  with  people  living  in 
poverty  and  decrying  the  abandonment  of  gov- 
ernment responsibility. 


# In  the  development  of  job-creating 
economic  alternatives. 


nomic  justice  efforts.  Others  are  removing  their 
finances  from  the  major  banks  and  seeking  reinvest- 
ment in  socially  responsibile  investment  funds  or 
community  based  alternatives,  such  as  credit  unions. 


People  are  engaging  in  non-profit  and  cooperative 
enterprises  to  ensure  needed  goods  and  services  for 
their  region  and  better  jobs  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  Examples  include  community  shared 
agriculture  programs,  worker  co-ops,  local  exchange 
trading  systems  (LETS)  and  community  loan  funds. 

# In  the  presence  of  peoples  movements. 

In  'Bread  and  Roses,  Jobs  and  Justice:  Women's 

March  Against  Poverty',  or  in  'Days  of  Action',  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  people  are  acting  together  to 
express  their  concern  at  corporate-led  government 
policies  and  to  demonstrate  their  passionate  hope  in  a 
better  future. 

# In  new  social  dialogue. 

Churches  are  working  to  frame  new  opportunities 
for  dialogue  about  the  social  and  economic  issues  of 
our  nation.  In  Waterloo,  Ontario,  the  churches  have 
convened  roundtable  discussions  with  diverse  sectors 
including  representatives  of  labour,  business,  munici- 
pal government  and  social  services.  In  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  churches  are  preparing  to  dialogue  with 
reluctant  governments  by  developing  new  ways  for 
measuring  the  social  costs  of  failed  public  policies.  In 
response  to  the  recent  Royal  Commission  Report, 
national  churches  are  engaging  in  dialogue  on  self- 
government  with  Aboriginal  peoples. 

# In  individual  acts  of  conviction. 

Some  Canadians  see  the  relationship  between  bene- 
fits for  them  and  the  economic  or  social  hardship  of 
their  neighbour.  This  has  led  to  movements  of  people 
choosing  to  act  on  their  convictions  by  refusing 
provincial  tax  cuts  or  redirecting  their  tax  cut  to  eco- 


# In  the  development  of  participatory 
democracy. 

...Many  Canadians  are  pursuing  ways  to  reclaim 
their  decision-making  role  in  society.  Education  and 
action  programs  of  the  churches  such  as  Ten  Days  for 
Global  Justice,  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  and  Building  a Moral  Econo- 
my, are  offering  sites  of  learning  and  of  challenge  for 
those  seeking  to  exercise  their  democratic  rights 
responsibly  in  relation  to  their  faith  communities. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada;  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada;  the  Ecumenical 
Coalition  for  Economic  Justice;  the  United  Church  of  Cana- 
da; the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada;  Ten  Days 
for  Global  Justice ; the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops;  the  Canadian  Religious  Conference. 


Education  & Action  Resources 

Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W., 
Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1N5.  Ph:  (416)  927-1124; 

Fax:  (416)  927-7554. 

Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic  Justice, 

#402-77  Charles  St.  W.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1K5. 

Ph:  (416)  921-4615;  Fax:  (416)  922-1415. 

Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace,  3028  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1N2. 

Ph:  1-800-494-1401. 

TEN  DAYS  for  Global  Justice,  #401-77  Charles  St.  W., 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1K5.  Ph:  416-922-0591; 
Fax:416-922-1419. 
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Financial  Report  1996 


ear  Partners 


In  presenting  an  account  of 
our  1996  financial  statement, 
our  first  thoughts  are  of  deep 
gratitude  for  your  generosity,  for 
the  support  you  have  given, 
enabling  us  to  continue  our  mis- 
sion work  abroad  and  in  Canada. 
Affirmation  is  another  word  that 
comes  to  mind;  you  have 
affirmed  us  as  missionaries  and 
our  work  and  service  in  the  name 
of  the  gospel. 

Income...  On  the  receiving 
side  many  remembered  us  in 
their  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
and  as  well  by  using  our  Annuity 
plan.  Together  these  amounted  to 
$1,640,000. 

Direct  donations  and  diocesan 
collections  amounted  to 
$930,000.  Income  for  special 
projects  and  from  investments 
totalled  $665,000.  Income  from 
subscriptions,  our  Mission  Cen- 
tre, Mission  Auxiliary  Club, 
chaplaincy  work,  road  work  or 
outreach,  totalled  $450,000. 

Expenses...  On  the  spending 
side  we  sent  $1,165,000  overseas 
for  upkeep  and  projects  of  our 
missions  and  missionaries.  In 
Canada  the  maintenance  of  our 
community  where  we  live  and 
have  all  the  offices  of  the  Society, 
expenses  for  food  and  travel,  and 
medicine  for  our  sick  and  retired, 
and  the  cost  of  wages  and  bene- 
fits for  our  employees  amounted 
to  $1,695,000. 

Direct  fundraising  costs  were 
$227,000  which  includes  costs 
for  our  magazine,  our  calendars, 
greeting  cards,  and  fundraising 
appeals. 


in  Mission, 


Of  significance...  This 
financial  report,  like  all  of  our 
recent  yearly  reports,  indicates 
how  very  significant  bequests  are 
for  us.  Each  year  that  bequests 
are  down,  our  operating  budget 
is  in  the  red.  This  is  not  the  case 
this  year  because  of  the  generosi- 
ty and  faithfulness  of  those  who 
have  passed  on. 

Another  significant  part  of  our 
income  continues  to  be  direct 
donations,  diocesan  collections, 
our  calendar  envelope  and 
income  from  the  sale  of  our  cal- 
endars, posters  and  greeting 
cards. 

A third  significant  source  is 
our  chaplaincy  work,  income 
from  subscriptions  to  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine,  from  our 
Mission  Centre  and  from  the 
work  of  our  Mission  Auxiliary 
group.  As  well,  almost  $32,000 
was  received  from  our  visits  to 
parishes  across  the  country. 

Help  from  CIDA...  Our 

overseas  projects  for  basic  human 
development  received  $92,100 
from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  in  1996. 
This  year,  1997,  we  will  receive 
$240,000  for  projects  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador 
and  Panama.  These  projects 
range  from  education  to  building 
aqueducts  and  latrines,  to  basic 
agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry.  We  are  grateful  for 
this  help  from  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment which,  through  its  Inter- 
national Development  Agency, 
invests  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  collaboration  with  organi- 
zations like  ours  in  projects 


which  promote  and  ensure  the 
dignity  of  all  people  and  the 
development  of  their  gifts  for  a 
fully  human  life. 

All  together  we  received 
approximately  $3.7  million  and 
we  spent  $3.1  million  leaving 
an  excess  of  close  to  $600,000. 
This  represents  a good  year  for 
us  but  must  be  considered 
against  our  two  previous  years 
when  our  expenses  were 
$400,000  over  income. 

A final  note  of  significance  is 
that  we  are  a community  dedicat- 
ed to  mission.  It  is  our  base  as 
community  that  enables  us  to  do 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
It  requires  a great  deal  of  finan- 
cial support  that  includes  wages 
for  our  employees  who  work 
with  us  in  everything  from  pro- 
motion to  building  maintenance 
to  caring  for  our  elder  members. 

We  thank  you  for  supporting 
us  and  we  ask  for  your  continued 
financial  support  and  your 
prayers  in  the  service  of  the  Good 
News  of  our  dignity  as  children 
of  God. 


Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer  General 


For  an  audited  financial  report, 
write  to  Fr.  Tom  O'Toole,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 
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You  CAN 
take  it  with  you! 


Help  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of 
Jesus  now  and  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
remembering  Scarboro  Missions 

In  your  WILL 

-OR- 

With  a GIFT  ANNUITY 

Invest  $ 1 ,000  or  more  and  receive  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return  for  life, 
with  a large  portion  tax-free. 

(You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate  in  our  Gift  Annuity  Plan.) 


For  more  information  and  your 
Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet 
contact:  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  at  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 


You  have  been  blessed. 

Will  you  be  a blessing  to  others? 


Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity 

• Testimonials  • 


//t 


'Wh  o says 

you  can't  take  it  with  you? 

My  decision  to  invest  in  a Scarboro 
Annuity  was  a decision  for  TIME  and 
for  ETERNITY...  The  good  interest 
makes  retirement  a lot  easier  and  the 
spiritual  interest  and  benefits 
will  carry  on  forever." 

Father  S.,  Toronto  Diocese 


// 


Asa  senior, 

the  Annuity  gives  me  the  security 
of  knowing  that  I will  have  a constant 
source  of  income  until  my  death.  It  also 
relieves  me  of  having  to  manage  my  own 
investments  and  worry  about  changing 
economic  conditions  as  I grow  older. 

In  addition,  the  Annuity  reassures  me 
that  I will  be  assisting  the  efforts 
of  missionary  work/ 

Mr.  A.S.,  Ontario 


Lay  Missioners 
Offering 


This  issue  contains  our  lay  missioners  appeal 
envelope.  There  are  currently  12  lay 
missionaries  serving  with  Scarboro  Missions  and 
a new  group  scheduled  to  begin  mission  training 
in  January,  1998.  We  ask  your  prayers  and 
financial  help  so  that  Canadian  laity  can  continue 
to  fulfill  their  call  to  mission.  Thank  you! 
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IN  MEMORY 


^ohn  <^olger. 


S.F.M. 


Qif  r.  John  Bolger  passed  away 
on  February  15  of  this  year. 
Fie  had  not  been  feeling  well  and 
was  taken  to  a Tokyo  hospital  in 
mid-January  where  his  condition 
deteriorated.  After  a few  weeks  he 
quietly  passed  away  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Scarboro  confreres,  friends 
and  parishioners. 

From  Lansdowne,  Ontario, 

John  entered  Scarboro's  novitiate 
in  St.  Mary's  in  1946.  He  was 
ordained  in  1952  and  appointed  to 
Japan  in  1953  where  he  spent  the 
next  two  years  in  language  study. 

Like  many  of  our  Japanese 
missionaries  he  began  his  service 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Nagasaki  in 
southern  Japan.  For  one  year  he 
served  in  Sasebo  as  assistant  to 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Ed  Geier 
before  he  moved  to  our  parish  in 
Shimabara  to  serve  as  pastor  there. 

John  was  a good  pastor, 
respected  and  loved  by  parish- 
ioners. In  1961  he  was  appointed 
to  serve  the  parish  of  Kaize  in 
what  was  then  a small  farming 
village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  port 
city  of  Sasebo.  He  soon  took  on  the 
added  responsibility  of  treasurer 
for  the  Japan  mission  and  superior 
of  our  central  house  in  Tokyo.  At 
that  time  there  were  25  Scarboro 
missionaries  serving  in  Japan. 

In  1972  John  returned  to  Cana- 
da to  take  up  responsibilities  as 
treasurer  general  of  the  Society,  a 
post  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1978 
he  returned  to  Japan,  this  time 
serving  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Tokyo  in  the  parish  of  Kiyose.  It 
was  here  that  John  suffered  his 
first  heart  attack,  causing  him  to 
return  to  Canada.  After  recupera- 


1927 - 1997 


Fr.  Bolger's  parish  ministry  included  work  with  Japanese 
Sisters  who  run  a kindergarten  in  Ome,  Japan. 


tion,  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Society's  Promotion  Depart- 
ment and  in  1989  returned  once 
again  to  Japan  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

Fr.  John  never  stopped  study- 
ing, be  it  the  Japanese  language 
and  culture,  or  the  world  of 
finance  in  order  to  know  the  best 
and  most  responsible  way  for 
Scarboro  Missions  to  use  the 
monies  received  from  our  benefac- 
tors. 

He  gave  himself  tirelessly  to  his 
work  handling  Scarboro  Missions' 
financial  affairs  and  promoting  the 
Society  across  Canada. 

The  Japanese  Catholic  commu- 
nity here  in  Toronto  remember 
John  as  "a  gentle,  quiet,  unassum- 
ing person  with  a good  sense  of 
humour  who  gave  himself  to  the 
community.  Besides  monthly  Mass 
gatherings,  he  provided  Catechism 
lessons  and  a retreat  for  our  mem- 


bers. He  joined  in 
our  various  activi- 
ties, our  bus  trip 
to  Martyrs  Shrine, 
our  picnic  at 
Marylake,  and  in  the  work  of 
numerous  bazaars  to  raise  money 
for  the  missions." 

Fr.  John  is  the  fourth  member  of 
our  Japan  community  to  pass 
away  in  recent  months.  Last 
August  it  was  Fr.  Ed  Geier,  then  in 
November  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  and  in 
December  Fr.  Ben  Schultz.  We 
unite  in  sorrow  with  John's  sister 
Alice  and  brothers  Jim,  George, 
and  their  families,  and  with  our 
colleagues  in  Japan. 

Our  faith  proclaims  life  is 
changed  not  ended.  John  joins  a 
long  line  of  Scarboro  missionaries 
now  in  God's  presence.  We 
remember  him  and  ask  his  inter- 
cession. May  he  rest  in  peace. °° 
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IN  MEMORY 


fj^ev. 


£Peter  £/othf  s.f.m. 

1930  - 1997 


Fr.  Peter  Toth  at  Scarboro  Missions  central  house  last  October  attending  the 
Society's  annual  meetings  held  on  Thanksgiving  weekend. 


or  the  second  time  in  the 
month  of  February  our 
Scarboro  community  was  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
members.  Fr.  Peter  Toth  died 
suddenly  of  a heart  attack  on 
February  22  at  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
pital in  Toronto. 

Born  and  educated  in  Hamil- 
ton, Peter  entered  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  in  Scarborough 
in  1949.  He  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Ryan  at  the  Cathedral  in 
Hamilton  in  1955. 

His  first  five  years  were  spent 
in  Japan  where  he  served  with 
enthusiasm,  getting  well  estab- 
lished in  the  language  and 
acquainting  himself  with  a peo- 
ple and  country  he  soon  grew  to 
love. 

With  a great  deal  of  reluc- 
tance he  returned  to  Canada  in 
1961  to  study  anthropology  to 
prepare  himself  for  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Seminary  faculty 
where  he  served  until  1969. 

From  1970  to  1979  he  served  as 
parish  priest  in  the  Diocese  of 
Hull,  Quebec,  and  from  1981 
until  his  death  he  served  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  Most  of 
this  time  he  shared  duties  with 
his  close  friend,  Fr.  Tom  Day,  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Boniface  in 
Scarborough,  and  St.  Paul's  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

Fr.  Pete's  journey  as  a priest 
included  service  in  Japan  and 
between  1979  and  1981  he 
served  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Study  for  his  Master's  degree 
and  five  years  of  teaching  were 
followed  by  25  years  spent  in 
parish  ministry  in  Quebec  and 


Ontario.  His  parish  ministry  was 
marked  by  a deep  concern  for 
the  poor  and  marginalized. 
Dorothy  Day  and  Oscar  Romero 
were  his  role  models  and  a spe- 
cial interest  in  justice  and  peace 
issues  led  him  to  establish  a 
chapter  of  Development  and 
Peace  in  St.  Paul's  parish. 

During  his  years  of  service  to 
the  Toronto  archdiocese  Fr.  Pete 
maintained  his  connections  with 
his  Scarboro  community  where 
he  had  many  close  friends.  All  of 
us  came  to  expect  his  presence  at 
important  community  meetings 
and  his  help  whenever  we  need- 
ed him. 

Fr.  Pete's  funeral  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 25  at  St.  Paul’s  church,  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto.  His  large  family. 


including  his  sister  Annie  and 
brothers  George  and  Frank,  were 
joined  by  many  friends  and 
parishioners.  Along  with  two 
bishops  and  50  priests  from  the 
archdiocese  and  our  Scarboro 
Society,  this  very  large  church 
was  almost  filled  to  capacity. 

We  here  at  Scarboro  join  our 
loss  together  with  that  of  his 
family  and  the  many  people  he 
served  in  Japan,  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  in  Quebec  and  in 
Ontario.  We  thank  God  for  Peter, 
for  the  gifts  he  gave  in  long 
years  of  dedicated  service.  We 
ask  God  to  receive  him  and  that 
he  may  intercede  for  us  as  we 
continue  our  journey.  May  he 
rest  in  peace. °° 
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Mike  Traher,  SFM 


„tpt. 


The  Jain  Religion 

A Reverence  for  All  Life 

By  Paul  McKenna 


everence  for  life  is  a value  common  to  most  of 
the  world's  religions.  At  the  heart  of  Aboriginal 
spirituality,  for  example,  there  is  a deep  sense  of 
respect  for  the  physical  environment — all  elements  of 
nature  including  animals  are  to  be  revered.  In  a similar 
vein,  Buddhist  tradition  emphasizes  compassion  for  all 
living  things. 

We  in  the  Christian  tradition  believe  that  the  Christ- 
event  has  redeemed  not  just  human  beings  but  also  the 
entire  material  universe.  Some  observers  argue,  howev- 
er, that  Christianity  has  ignored  or  underemphasized  the 
integrity  and  salvation  of  non-human  entities  such  as 
animals,  fish  and  trees.  One  exception  to  this  pattern 
was,  of  course,  Francis  of  Assisi  whose  compassion  for 
all  living  things  is  well  known.  Flocks  of  birds  and  other 
creatures  surrounded  him  when  he  was  in  a state  of 
prayer.  Clearly  St.  Francis  considered  non-human  crea- 
tures to  be  spiritual  beings — brothers  and  sisters  he 
called  them.  And  for  Francis  this  sense  of  fraternity  also 
extended  to  natural  elements  such  as  sun,  moon,  air  and 
water. 

For  several  millenia.  Jainism,  an  ancient  religion  of 
India,  has  consistently  perpetuated  a uniquely  radical 
commitment  to  the  sanctity  of  all  living  beings,  no  mat- 
ter how  tiny  or  insignificant.  The  essence  of  Jain  spiritu- 
ality and  morality  is  capsulated  in  the  Sanskrit  word, 
ahimsa,  which  is  usually  translated  to  mean  nonviolence 
or  the  greatest  possible  kindness  to  all  living  things.  Indeed, 
this  cardinal  principle  of  nonviolence  is  the  shining  star 
that  guides  the  faithful  Jain's  path  to  spiritual  perfection. 

In  the  Jain  scheme  of  things,  each  living  thing — be  it 
tree,  elephant,  human,  or  insect — is  a soul.  All  creatures, 
including  humans,  are  sacred  and  must  be  treated  as 
equals,  as  benevolent  friends. 


Jain  Prayer  of  Forgiveness 

1 grant  forgiveness  to  all  living  beings 
And  all  living  beings  grant  forgiveness  to  me 
My  friendship  is  with  all  living  things 
My  enmity  is  non-existent 


The  Jain  legacy  of  nonviolence  translates  into  some 
very  admirable  social  values: 

• the  refusal  to  condone  or  participate  in  war 
(Jains  have  never  been  involved  in  a war) 

• equality  between  the  sexes 

• renunciation  of  the  ancient  Indian  caste  system 

• vegetarianism 

• kindness  to  animals;  animal  slaughter  and 
sacrifice  are  forbidden;  involvement  in 
professions,  trades  and  business  ventures  which 
threaten  living  things  is  forbidden  (e.g.  beef, 
pork  and  chicken  farming,  and  fishing). 

• charity — accumulation  of  possessions  is  to  be 
minimized;  education,  health  and  social  service 
institutions  are  to  be  sponsored. 

While  the  Jain  commitment  to  nonviolence  begins 
with  the  individual  and  the  individual's  transformation, 
this  ethic  of  non-injury  also  addresses  the  realities  of 
community  life.  Jain  nonviolence  involves  a willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  separate  him/herself 
from  all  acts  of  injury  or  killing,  but  also  from  the  entire 
societal  mechanism  of  aggression,  comsumption  and 
materialism.  This  commitment  generates  a value  system 
that  directly  challenges  ecological  destruction,  discrimi- 
nation, injustice  and  waste  and  calls  for  the  nonviolent 
co-existence  of  all  living  things. 

While  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  born  a Hindu  and 
remained  one  his  entire  life,  the  influence  of  Jainism 
upon  him  was  unmistakeable.  The  Mahatma  grew  up  in 
a part  of  India  that  was  permeated  with  Jain  thought. 
Throughout  his  life  he  maintained  friendships  and 
working  relationships  with  Jain  monks  and  scholars. 

As  Gandhi  grew  older,  he  adopted  more  and  more 
lifestyle  practices  that  reflect  those  of  a Jain  monk.  These 
disciplines  included  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  asceti- 
cism, dietary  restrictions  and  simplicity  of  dress. 

Asceticism 

Jains  believe  that  many  of  humanity's  problems  are 
rooted  in  the  power  of  passions,  particularly  those  of 
desire,  violence  and  materialism;  and  these  passions  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a rigorous  conquest  of  self.  In  fact, 
the  Sanskrit  root  of  the  word  "Jain"  (Jina)  translates  as 
"one  who  has  conquered  one's  inner  enemies." 
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Jain  monks'  early  morning  departure  outside  New  Delhi, 
carrying  all  they  own  in  this  world.  Photos  on  this  page  by  Irena  Upeniek, 
Director  of  the  Jain  Meditation  Centre  in  Toronto. 


Asceticism  is  the  only  path  to  self- 
conquest. Jain  spiritual  practice 
involves  the  cultivation  of  self-control, 
self-discipline  and  self-denial. 

Jains  believe  that  divinity  is  present 
everywhere  in  the  universe  and  that 
the  individual  soul  can  achieve  God- 
hood  through  a self-realization.  This 
path  toward  total  liberation  (nirvana) 
involves  the  conquest  and  purification 
of  self  and  can  only  be  achieved  by 
strict  discipline. 

Within  Jainism,  there  are  two  levels  of  commitment 
— monastic  and  lay.  Worldwide,  there  are  an  estimated 
6,000  monks  and  nuns. 

The  radical  lifestyle  of  these  vowed  monastics  is  a 
clear  reminder  of  the  austere  and  demanding  nature  of 
Jain  nonviolence.  These  homeless  and  possessionless 
women  and  men  beg  their  livelihood  and  travel  only  by 
foot.  Laypersons  adhere  to  the  Jain  vows  and  principles 
in  a less  demanding  fashion.  Laypersons  are  expected  to 
choose  professions  which  minimize  harm  or  injury  to 


any  living  creature. 

The  Jain  population  has  always  been  a minority  in 
India,  yet  the  Jain  religion  has  managed  to  maintain  its 
independence  and  distinctiveness  while  living  in  peace- 
ful co-existence  with  the  Hindu  majority. 

Current  estimates  of  the  Jain  population  of  that  coun- 
try range  from  four  to  ten  million.  There  are  now 
approximately  150,000  Jains  residing  outside  India  and 
most  of  these  are  concentrated  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  An  estimated  15,000  Jains  live  in  Canada. 

Jains  do  not  attempt  to  convert  others 
to  their  religion.  But  Jains  are  interested 
in  sharing  their  values  with  others  partic- 
ularly their  concerns  about  nonviolence, 
vegetarianism  and  truthfulness. °° 

To  find  out  more  about  Jainism,  write  to 
the  Jain  Meditation  Centre,  261  Jedburgh 
- * Road,  Toronto,  On,  M5M  3K3. 
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More  Facts 

• Founder:  No  founder  but  a series 
of  24  enlightened  prophets 
(Tirthankaras)  who  renew  the  Jain  reli- 
gion for  subsequent  generations. 

• Scriptures:  The  Agamas  (two  sec- 
tions): 1)  angas  (12  books); 

2)  angabahya  (34  books). 

• Major  festival:  Mahavir  Jayanti — 
birthday  celebration  of  Mahavira  (599- 
527  B.C.),  the  most  recent  Jain  prophet. 


Monks  and  nuns  gather  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  Achgrya  Tulsi, 
the  head  of  a monastic  order,  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 
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Understanding  the  Baha'i  Faith 


By  Paul  McKenna 


The  unique  contribution  of  the  Baha'i  faith  to 
our  contemporary  world  is  its  spiritual  and 
social  blueprint  for  a new  global  order  root- 
ed in  peace,  justice  and  unity.  The  central  teachings 
of  the  Baha'i  religion  are  the  oneness  of  God,  the 
unity  of  all  religions  and  the  unification  of  the  entire 
human  family. 

Origins 

On  May  23,  1844,  in  Shiraz,  Persia  (now  Iran),  a 
young  Muslim  merchant  known  as  the  Bab 
announced  the  future  coming  of  a great  messenger 
of  God.  This  great  messenger,  it  was  predicted, 
would  usher  in  a new  era  of  justice  and  peace  for  all 
humanity. 

The  Bab  saw  himself  as  a forerunner.  Because  he 
foresaw  the  establishment  of  an  independent  reli- 
gion, his  message  was  immediately  perceived  as 
heretical  by  the  Muslim  clergy;  he  was  beaten, 
imprisoned  and  finally  executed  by  the  Persian 
government  in  1850  at  the  age  of  31.  But  even  before 
his  death  he  succeeded  in  attracting  numerous  fol- 
lowers— 20,000  of  these  were  killed  in  various  mas- 
sacres throughout  Persia. 

One  of  those  drawn  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bab 
was  a young  Persian  nobleman  named  Baha'u'llah 
(1817-1892).  When  he  proclaimed  himself  a follower 
of  the  Bab  he  was  arrested  and  tortured.  He  was 
exiled  first  to  Baghdad  where  in  1863  he  announced 
that  he  was  the  great  messenger  prophesied  by  the 
Bab.  Subsequently,  he  was  banished  to  various  cities 
throughout  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  spent  almost 
40  years  of  his  life  in  exile  and  imprisonment,  but 
during  this  time  he  committed  his  teachings  to  writ- 
ing; the  central  theme  of  his  message  was  the  com- 
ing unification  of  the  human  family  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a global  civilization.  Even  before  his  death 
his  teachings  had  begun  to  spread  beyond  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Baha'u'llah's  son,  Abdu'l-Baha,  and  his  great- 
grandson,  Shogi  Effendi,  were  responsible  for  inter- 
preting the  founder's  message  and  writings,  for 
promoting  Baha'i  unity,  and  for  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Baha'i  community  which  was  quickly 


developing  into  an  international  religion.  Shogi 
Effendi,  who  died  in  1957,  was  the  last  individual 
leader  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

Since  1963,  the  spiritual,  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative affairs  of  the  international  Baha'i  community 
have  been  managed  by  the  Universal  House  of  Jus- 
tice. Located  in  Haifa,  Israel,  the  House  of  Justice  is 
a nine-member  body  elected  at  five-year  intervals 
by  Baha'i  governing  institutions  in  each  nation. 

Over  a century  ago,  Baha'u'llah  had  a prophetic 
intuition  that  correctly  predicted  the  20th  century 
concept  of  'the  global  village'  and  the  current  reality 
of  interfaith  dialogue. 

Unification  of  the  Global 
Human  Family 

Baha’is  believe  that  humanity  is  one  single  com- 
munity. God,  they  believe,  has  set  in  motion  histori- 
cal forces  that  are  currently  breaking  down  the 
traditional  barriers  of  race,  class,  sex,  and  nation. 
The  principal  challenge  facing  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  is  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  one  family 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  processes  of  unification. 

Among  the  principles  which  the  Baha'i  faith 
promotes  as  vital  to  the  achievement  of  a just, 
peaceful  and  unified  global  order  are: 

• the  elimination  of  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty; 

• the  equality  of  women  and  men; 

• a code  of  human  rights  for  all  peoples; 

• the  protection  of  cultural  diversity; 

• universal  compulsory  education; 

• the  harmony  of  science  and  religion; 

• the  common  foundation  of  all  religions; 

• the  elimination  of  prejudice  of  all  kinds  be  it 
racial,  sexual,  credal,  classist  or  nationalist; 

• a world  government; 

• an  integrated  mechanism  for  global 
communication; 

• the  coordination  of  the  world's  economy. 

The  Baha'i  faith  is  in  a good  position  to  be  advo- 
cating global  unity:  Baha'i  communities  can  be 
found  in  over  166  countries.  Although  it  is  signifi- 
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The  Universal  House  of  Justice  — Baha'i  headquarters  in  Haifa,  Israel. 


Baha'i  sacred  texts  are  com- 
posed of  Baha’u’llah's  writ- 
ings (he  produced  more  than 
100  writings  and  books)  and 
the  interpretation  of  these  writ- 
ings by  his  two  successors — his 
son  and  great-grandson. 

Baha'is  usually  gather  for 
worship  in  halls  or  rented  facil- 
ities. Services  are  simple,  con- 
sisting of  prayers,  meditations 
and  scripture  readings.  There 
are  no  clergy,  rituals  or  ser- 
mons in  the  Baha'i  religion. 

Followers  are  obliged  to 
pray  daily,  yet  they  consider 
their  most  important  prayer  to 
be  the  conduct  of  their  daily 
lives — religion  is  an  attitude 
toward  God  that  is  reflected  in 
daily  existence.  Prayer,  medita- 
tion and  work  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  spirit  of  service 
to  humanity;  each  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  worship  of  God. 


cantly  smaller  than  the  other  world  faiths — Baha'is 
number  5.6  million  worldwide — the  Baha'i  religion 
is  second  only  to  Christianity  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional presence  and  scope.  Baha'is  belong  to  2100 
different  ethnic  groupings.  And  Baha'i  scriptures 
and  literature  have  been  translated  into  over  800 
languages  and  dialects. 

There  are  currently  20,000  adherents  in  Canada. 
The  first  Baha'i  community  in  Canada  began  in 
Montreal  in  1902. 

Progressive  Revelation 

For  Baha’is,  divine  revelation  is  considered  to  be 
a continuing  and  progressive  historical  process — 
religious  history  is  a succession  of  revelations  from 
God. 

The  chief  means  by  which  God  intervenes  in 
history  is  through  chosen  spokespersons  or  what 
Baha'is  refer  to  as  'manifestations  of  God.'  These 
special  divine  messengers  are  primarily  the 
founders  of  the  great  religions:  Abraham,  Moses, 
Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Jesus,  Muhammad  and  others. 

According  to  Baha'is,  the  essential  spiritual 
teachings  that  each  religion  has  given  to  humankind 
are  the  same:  compassion,  justice,  the  importance 
of  prayer  and  meditation,  the  reality  of  the  soul, 
reverence  for  the  earth,  self-discipline,  and  truthful- 
ness. °° 


For  more  information  about  the  Baha'i  faith,  contact: 
Department  of  Public  Affairs,  Baha’i' Community  of 
Canada,  7200  Leslie  St.,  Thornhill,  ON,  L3T  6L8. 

Ph:  (416)  889-8168. 


Ethical  guidelines  for  members  of  the 
Bahai  faith 

• Daily  prayer 

• An  annual  19-day  fast 

• Daily  work  is  to  be  performed  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship and  in  a spirit  of  service  to  humanity 

• Family  is  the  foundation  of  society 

• Marriage  is  conditional  upon  consent  of  parents 
of  both  parties 

• Husband  and  wife  are  equal  partners 

• Divorce  is  discouraged  but  permitted 

• Use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  is  prohibited 

• Adherents  must  obey  laws  of  legally  constituted 
governments  in  countries  where  they  live 

• Adherents  cannot  be  members  of  a political 
party  or  partisans  of  any  political  faction  or  ideology 

• Use  of  consensus  and  consultation  are  consid- 
ered important  to  decision-making. 
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The  Unitarian  Faith 

Submitted  by  Ellen  Campbell  of  the  Canadian  Unitarian  Council 


The  Unitarian  religion  has  its 
origins  in  the  reformation  in 
the  16th  century.  In  Transyl- 
vania, now  a part  of  Romania, 
Francis  David,  a leading  theolo- 
gian, declared  his  belief  in  God  as 
one,  not  accepting  the  concept  of 
Trinity,  and  seeing  Jesus  as  a 
human  prophet.  In  1568  King 
Sigismund  of  Transylvania  pro- 
claimed freedom  of  religion  and 
conscience,  a statement  unparal- 
leled up  to  that  time  in  Europe. 
Unitarianism  also  emerged  in 
Great  Britain  as  part  of  the  dissent- 
ing movement  against  the  Church 
of  England,  and  developed  out  of 
Puritanism  in  the  United  States. 

Present-day  Unitarianism  also 
grew  out  of  the  Universalist  move- 
ment, made  up  mostly  of  farmers 
and  poor  people  in  North  America 
who  rejected  the  belief  in  original 
sin  and  a punishing  God.  Univer- 
salists  believed  that  a loving  God 
would  not  condemn  people  to 
everlasting  punishment.  Some  of 
our  congregations  call  themselves 
Unitarian  Universalist  and  the 
denomination  in  the  United  States 
is  known  as  Unitarian  Universal- 
ism. 

No  assent  to  any  creed  or  state- 
ment of  belief  is  required  by  a 
person  joining  a Unitarian  congre- 
gation. Members  accept  the  obliga- 
tion to  seek  out  truth  for  them- 
selves and  to  follow  that  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead.  Unitarians 
affirm  the  worth  and  dignity  of  all 
human  beings.  They  trust  people's 
ability  to  build  their  own  faith  and 
believe  people  should  be  encour- 
aged to  think  for  themselves. 

Unitarians  recognize  that  peo- 
ple will  differ  in  their  opinions  and 
lifestyles.  They  hold  that  these 
differences  should  be  not  only 
accepted  but  genuinely  supported, 


for  each  of  us  needs  freedom  to 
grow  in  ways  that  will  encourage  a 
similar  freedom  for  all  others  to 
reach  their  own  highest  potential. 
Committed  to  justice,  equity  and 
compassion  in  human  relations, 
Unitarians  are  actively  engaged  in 
social  change. 

There  have  been  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  churches  in  Canada 
since  the  1840s.  While  Canadian 
Unitarians  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  both  the  American 
and  British  groups,  one  indige- 
nous group  of  churches  developed 
in  Manitoba  of  Icelandic  immi- 
grants, who  found  Unitarianism 
more  congenial  than  North  Ameri- 
can Lutheranism,  which  was  more 
conservative  than  that  found  in 
Iceland. 

Today  there  are  44  Unitarian 
and  Unitarian  Universalist  congre- 
gations in  Canada  and  about  eight 
newly  developing  groups.  We 
have  a membership  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  people.  Two-thirds  of 
our  congregations  have  ministers 
or  other  professional  leadership; 
the  rest  are  lay-led. 

Our  congregations  are  legally 
autonomous,  and  are  governed  by 
democratic  principles.  They  work 
together  through  the  Canadian 
Unitarian  Council  to  provide  ser- 
vices to  congregations,  represent 
Unitarians  in  other  bodies,  and 
carry  out  the  policies  developed  by 
delegates  through  our  Annual 
Meeting. 

There  are  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions in  18  countries  around  the 
world  .©° 

For  more  information  unite  to  the 
Canadian  Unitarian  Council,  188 
Eglinton  Ave.  E,  Suite  706,  Toronto, 
ON,  M4P  2X7.  Ph:  (416)  489-4121; 
Fax:  (416)  489-9010. 


Interfaith  Resources  & 
Contacts 

• Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  90  Parent  Ave.,  Ottawa,  ON, 
KIN  7B1.  Ph:  (613)  241-9461. 

Interfaith  contact:  Sr.  Donna  Geernaert. 

• World  Inter-Faith  Education  Assoc. 

(ON),  works  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
religious  pluralism  in  Ontario  through 
education  and  dialogue. 

154  University  Ave.,  Ste.  200,  Toronto, 
ON,  M5H  3Z4.  Ph:  (416)  340-6630. 

•World  Conference  for  Religion  and 
Peace  working  at  local,  national  and 
international  levels  to  foster  peace  and 
justice  through  interfaith  dialogue.  1 1 
Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5R  2S2. 
Ph:  (416)  241-5848. 

• Canadian  Centre  for  Ecumenism, 

2065  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  PQ, 
H3H  1G6.  Ph:  (514)  937-9176. 

•Vatican  II  Documents:  The  Decree  on 
the  Church's  Missionary  Activity;  The 
Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions;  Decla- 
ration on  Religious  Freedom;  Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
World. 

•Faith  in  My  Neighbour 
— World  Religions  in  Canada 

($12.95  plus  GST  & postage).  Profiles  15 
non-Christian  religions  in  Canada. 

Each  faith  story  is  researched  and  writ- 
ten by  members  of  the  given  religion. 
Available  from  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  3250  Bloor  St.  W.,  Etobicoke, 
ON,  M8X  2Y4.  Ph:  (416)  231-5931. 

•Interfaith  Dialogue:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  (US$4.25).  Order  from 
Multifaith  Resources,  P.O.  Box  128, 
Wofford  Heights,  California,  USA, 
93285-0128. 

•Vision  TV — Canada's  multi-faith 
television  network,  80  Bond  St.,  Toron- 
to, ON,  M5B  1X2.  Ph:  (416)  368-3194. 

•Religions  in  Canada,  ($10.00),  out- 
lines statistics  on  both  world  religions 
and  Christian  denominations  in  Cana- 
da. Write  to:  74  Laidlaw  Dr.,  Barrie, 

ON,  L4N  7S2.  Ph:  (705)  739-9073. 

• Multifaith  Action  Society, 

33  Arrowwood  Place,  Port  Moody,  BC, 
V3H  4J1.  Ph/Fax:  604-469-1164. 
Produces  the  Multifaith  Calendar. 
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VIDEO  PRODUCTION  ORDER  FORM 


| | School  of  Experience 

In  this  video,  visit  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute  in  Panama 
where  leaders  of  grassroots  organiza- 
tions from  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  strengthen  their  skills  and 
in  turn  strengthen  their  communiies. 
(25.5  mins)  $20.00 

TWO-IN-ONE  VIDEO!  $15.00 

1)  Health  & Life  for  the  Ngobe 

The  story  of  a Ngobe  indigenous 
community  in  Panama,  their  health 
program  and  ongoing  struggle  to 
retain  their  lands.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  present  in  Panama  since 
1964  through  the  work  of  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute. 
(12  mins) 

2)  Come  & See 

Since  Scarboro  Missions  opened  its 
doors  to  laity  in  1974,  some  45  lay 
people  have  been  able  to  express 
their  faith  through  overseas  mission 
with  the  Society.  In  this  production, 
priests  and  laity  share  their  reflec- 
tions on  working  together  in  cross 
cultural  mission.  (12  mins) 

THREE-IN-ONE  VIDEO!  $15.00 

1)  In  A Place  Called  Ocoa 

Scarboro  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  On)  work  together  with 
the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  transform 
their  community.  (12  mins) 

2)  Shared  Land,  Shared  Water 

Peasant  farmers  in  Ocoa  cooperate  in 
sharing  their  land  with  one  another 
to  finance  irrigation  for  all.  (6  mins) 

3)  Gerry  Heffernan: 

A Man  Remembered 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Gerry 
Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own 
homes.  He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru 
in  1993.  (6  mins) 


| | A Shared  Dream 

Scarboro  Missions  75th  Anniv. 

A remarkable  insight  into  the  chang 
ing  face  of  mission.  This  video  cap- 
tures Scarboro's  75  years  of  evange- 
lization to  countries  in  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

(25  mins)  $20.00 

]]  Restless  Mission  Flame 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by  Fr. 
John  Mary  Fraser.  This  video  follows 
his  life  from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to 
his  death  in  Japan  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service.  (50  mins)  $20.00 

^Hope  for  the  Journey 

Since  1961,  Scarboro  missionary 
Bishop  George  Marskell  has  lived  in 
solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Amazonas,  Brazil,  who  struggle  for 
more  just  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. (24  mins)  $20.00 

Q Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

What  is  mission?  Scarboro  laity  and 
priests  share  their  reflections. 

(26  mins)  $20.00 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  talks  about  the 
problems  faced  by  Brazilians,  the 
role  of  the  church,  and  his  own 
growth  as  a priest.  (26  mins)  $20.00 


To  Order: 


Q Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

This  film  from  Canamedia 
Productions  looks  at  the  work  of  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele  in  founding  the  coop- 
erative movement  in  Latin  America. 
A shorter  version  of  this  film  was 
shown  on  CBC's  Man  Alive. 

(53  mins)  $60.00 

] A Community  In  Mission 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and 
women,  married  and  single — this 
has  been  the  makeup  of  Scarboro's 
mission  team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This 
program  looks  at  this  community 
approach  to  mission  work. 

(25.5  mins)  $20.00 

I I Crosscurrent 

Armella  Sonntag  served  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missionary  in  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  accompanying  the  people  of 
St.  Joseph  the  Worker  parish  and 
working  with  CEPAS,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  popular  education. 
(17  mins)  $20.00 

| | Foreman  of  Ocoa 

The  work  of  Scarboro  missionary, 

Fr.  Lou  Quinn.  Hosted  by  Fr.  Bob 
Ogle,  the  show  looks  at  some  of  the 
larger  problems  facing  the 
Dominican  Republic  today — defor- 
estation and  the  need  for  fundamen- 
tal land  reform,  and  Lou's  work  in 
reforestation  and  development  pro- 
jects. (26  mins)  $16.00 


productions  indicated  (S)  above. 


Apt.  # 


Yes  , please  send  me  the  video 

(Prices  includes  GST,  postage  & handling.) 

My  Name 
Address 


City/Town  Postal  Code 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for  $ (total  amount), 

payable  to  Scarboro  Missions. 

Mail  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  (416)  261-0820;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


scarboi 
missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
missionary  community  serving 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


f i interested  in 

learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Challenged  to  let  go 


THE  BRAZIL  MISSION  TEAM,  L-R:  Lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire, 
Fr.  Omar  Dixon,  Bishop  George  Marskell,  Frs.  Ron  MacDonnell  and 
Doug  MacKinnon,  and  lay  missioner  Karen  VanLoon. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities 
for  Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

U Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  ext.  150  (priests),  165  (laity) 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
http:// www.web.net/~sfms 


Complete  and  mail  this  today / 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


MW® 

IL  f . \ * |§|L 

p 

Summer  Appeal 
Envelope 


WE  GOOFED! 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  discover 
that  we  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of 
"Summer"  appeal  envelopes. 

But  Easter  is  always  here! 
With  this  in  mind,  we  invite 
you  to  use  our  "Easter" 
envelope  inside  this  issue  for 
our  Summer  appeal. 

Thank  you  and  have  a safe  and 
happy  summer! 


scarlxM) 

missions 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


vim 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  leadership  team, 

(L-R)  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen. 


n these  post  Easter  days, 
we  delight  in  the  signs  of 
new  life  that  nature  offers 
us.  One  busy  starling  redesign- 
ing her  small  nest  can  inspire  a 
whole  week's  reflection  on  cre- 
ative hospitality! 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries, 
through  the  generosity  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety, have  been  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  you,  our 
friends  and  readers.  We  are 
grateful  to  Scarboro  Missions  for 
this  issue  of  their  magazine  in 
which  we  can  tell  you  about 
ourselves,  the  people  with 
whom  we  live,  and  the  blessings 
that  we  share. 

Recently  I read  an  article  by 
Jon  Sobrino  called  "Jubilee:  An 
Appeal  to  Conversion".  In  refer- 
ring to  the  practice  of  compas- 
sion, he  writes  that  "opportuni- 
ties for  showing  compassion 
inevitable  arise  out  of  tragedy." 
Even  though  I know  this  to  be 
true,  I feel  disturbed  by  the  con- 
cept. 

It  bothers  me,  as  do  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "The  poor  you 
will  always  have  with  you." 

Will  the  reign  of  God  then  never 
be  complete?  Will  the  promise  of 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  given  to  us  by  Isaiah  not 
be  fulfilled?  Will  there  never  be 
equality  among  us  as  a human 
family? 

Are  people  poor  for  the  sake 
of  the  rich?  What  about  Rosenil- 
da,  the  angry  child  in  Margarida 
Alves  school  in  Brazil;  and  Mag- 
gie, the  15  year  old  student  who 


tested  positive  for  HIV  in  Nige- 
ria; and  the  homeless  on  the 
streets  of  this  wealthy  city  of 
Toronto?  Are  these  people  to 
suffer  so  that  we  might  be  con- 
verted? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Jesus  is 
holding  out  to  us  a promise  that 
he,  in  the  person  of  these  little 
ones,  will  always  be  here  to  call 
us  to  a deeper  awareness  of  our 
need  for  conversion,  and  of  their 
need  for  compassionate  caring. 

Like  the  starling,  when  we 
continue  to  peck  away  at  life's 
dilemmas,  we  gradually  hew 
out  a home  for  ourselves  where 
hard  truths  and  gentle  yearning 
come  together  and  lead  us  to  a 
place  of  rest.  It  is  here  that  we 
begin  to  understand  that  the 
poor  to  whom  salvation  is 


offered,  offer  salvation  to  the 
rest  of  us.  The  need  is  mutual, 
and  in  this  need  is  our  equality. 
It  is  this  attitude  of  equality  with 
people  that  I sense  in  the  stories 
by  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in 
this  issue. 

Thanks  to  Fr.  Gerald  Curry 
and  Kathy  VanLoon  at  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine,  for  years  of 
loving  support  and  expert 
advice.  °° 
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Channels  of  Grace 


By  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  O.L.M. 


he  comes  to  our  com- 
pound about  every  week 
with  her  small  son  tied 
to  her  back.  Her  name  is 
Maria  and  both  she  and  Tersoo, 
her  child,  are  among  the  growing 
number  of  HIV  infected  women 
and  children  in  Nigeria.  How 
shall  I describe  her?  She  is  beauti- 
ful, regal  really,  and  so  gentle 
with  her  small  son,  patient  with 
his  growing  need  of  her  as  his 
own  pain  and  distress  increases.  I 
marvel  at  her  strength  and  am 
overcome  at  times  with  sadness 
as  I watch  them  together.  I can 
only  imagine  what  his  suffering 
is  doing  to  her. 

Since  1991  I have  been 
employed  by  St.  Monica's  Hospi- 
tal in  the  small  rural  town  of 
Adikpo  as  HIV/ AIDS  pastoral 
coordinator.  This  involves  train- 
ing and  supervising  staff  who  do 
pre-  and  post-HIV  test 
counselling  for  all  potential 
blood  donors  and  patients  with 
identifying  symptoms.  As  well, 
we  offer  follow-up  care  for  those 
with  HIV  who  can  come  to  the 
hospital,  and  home  care  for  those 
too  weak  to  make  the  journey. 

Because  there  are  no  other 
pastoral  or  social  services  avail- 
able we  try  to  meet  a variety  of 
needs.  Besides  teaching  the  fami- 
ly how  to  care  for  the  one  infect- 
ed, we  offer  emotional  and  spiri- 
tual support,  simple  medicines 
and,  where  there  is  need,  food, 
soap  and  bedding. 

The  11  women  and  men  who 
comprise  the  pastoral  care  team 
have  no  formal  training  and  are 
health  workers  either  from  the 


hospital  or  the  Vandeikya  prima- 
ry health  care  team,  or  are  village 
health  workers.  Initially  I was 
overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of 
teaching  very  basic  counselling 
skills  to  people  with  little  or  no 
formal  education.  But  I have 
discovered  amazing  strengths 
and  a high  level  of  commitment 
in  the  people  with  whom  I work. 

Jacinta  and  Daniel  Anakaa 
have  been  part  of  the  team  since 
its  inception.  She  is  a full-time 
pastoral  care  worker  and  Daniel 
works  with  us  part-time.  Besides 
their  four  children,  they  have 
opened  their  home  since  1993  to 
Nancy  who  was  orphaned 
through  AIDS.  Nancy  now 
attends  the  local  secondary 
school  and  has  become  a valued 


member  of  the  Anakaa  family. 

As  the  infection  spreads  here 
in  Benue  State  we  are  discovering 
more  children  orphaned  because 
of  AIDS.  Most  of  these  are  cared 
for  by  their  extended  family  who, 
though  able  to  provide  shelter 
and  food,  often  cannot  pay 
school  fees  or  medical  expenses. 
More  and  more  they  turn  to  us 
for  help. 

In  1994,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  need  to  educate  the  public 
about  AIDS,  a group  of  volun- 
teers from  the  hospital  and  the 
community  began  giving  health 
talks  with  accompanying  video 
presentation  in  schools,  churches, 
private  clinics  and  local  markets. 
As  our  hospital  serves  a district 
with  a radius  of  approximately 
50  kilometres,  this  awareness 
campaign  continues.  Our  aim  is 
two-fold:  a)  preventing  the 
spread  of  AIDS  and  b)  teaching 
people  how  to  care  for  those 
already  infected. 

Our  patients  with  HIV  range 
in  age  from  birth  to  about  70 
years,  but  the  majority  are  in 
their  late  teens,  20s  and  30s. 
Sometimes  they  are  members  of 
the  same  family.  About  two  years 
ago  Peter  and  his  wife  Sarah 
brought  their  first-born  child  to 
our  hospital  for  treatment.  The 
baby,  11  months,  had  never  been 
healthy  and  they  had  taken  him 
frequently  to  a local  clinic.  He 
had  a cough,  fever,  body  rashes, 
and  despite  their  efforts,  was 
losing  weight. 

The  doctor  ordered  a blood 
transfusion  and  Peter  went  to  the 
lab  to  see  if  his  blood  was  com- 
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Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  with  members  of  the  local  community. 

Rosemarie  does  rehabilitation  work  with  the  physically  disabled.  Nigeria. 


David,  a handsome  well- 
dressed  young  man  of  24 
with  an  engaging  smile,  came  to 
our  office  one  morning.  He  had 
been  sent  by  a private  clinic  for 
HIV  screening.  He  told  us  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  and  that 
he  had  been  working  in  Lagos 
but  had  returned  to  Adikpo,  his 
home  town,  because  for  some 
months  he  had  not  been  feeling 
well.  His  HIV  test  was  positive  as 
was  the  confirmatory  test.  David 
could  not  accept  the  diagnosis. 

He  spent  many  hours  with  us 
trying  to  work  through  his 
doubts  and  fears.  At  our  request 
the  hospital  hired  him  as  a 
cashier  so  we  began  to  see  him 
daily. 

David  was  fairly  well  but  his 
health  quickly  deteriorated  due 
partly,  I believe,  to  the  rejection 
he  experienced  in  his  family.  His 
parents  were  dead  and  he  was 
hoping  he  could  depend  on  his 
only  brother.  But  when  he  shared 
the  test  result  with  him,  his 
brother  made  it  clear  he  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  David. 

David  lived  alone  in  a single 
room  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  come  to  work  we  visited 
him  bringing  food  and  medicine. 
Our  search  for  relatives  who 
would  accept  him  was  successful 
initially  but  the  arrangement 
never  lasted  for  long  and  during 


David's  final  months  he  was 
moved  from  compound  to  com- 
pound. No  one  wanted  him. 
Finally  an  old  man,  no  relation, 
but  someone  who  had  known 
David  as  a young  boy,  offered 
him  shelter.  We  visited  him  often 
as  he  lived  close  by.  When  David 
died,  only  the  old  man  and  three 
pastoral  care  workers  were  there 
to  wash  his  body  and  lay  him  in 
his  grave. 

When  we  began  working  with 
people  with  HIV  and  AIDS  in 
1991  there  was  little  external 
evidence  that  many  people  here 


patible.  He  was 
screened  for  HIV 
and  found  to  be 
infected.  When 
told,  he  was 
devastated 
because  he  was 
strong  and  healthy.  The  doctor 
then  ordered  the  test  for  the  baby 
and  Sarah,  and  both  were  infect- 
ed. The  baby  died  three  months 
after  he  was  diagnosed.  Since 
then  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a second 
son  who  also  died.  Now  Sarah 
and  Peter  have  separated  and  she 
has  returned  to  her  father's  com- 
pound. We  hear  about  them 
occasionally  through  mutual 
friends  who  say  they  both  are 
still  fairly  healthy. 


Maggie,  a 15  year  old  sec- 
ondary school  student,  had 
done  well  inspite  of  family  prob- 
lems. Against  all  odds  she  had 
worked  hard  and  was  now  in 
Form  Four.  She  lived  with  her 
older  sister  who  was  concerned 
as  Maggie  seemed  to  have  chron- 
ic diarrhoea.  Finally  her  mother 
brought  her  to  our  hospital 
where  an  HIV  test  was  ordered. 
Maggie  tested  positive  and  I will 
never  forget  the  look  of  anguish 
on  her  face  when  we  told  her  the 
result.  She  didn't  speak  but 
looked  at  me  for  one  long 
moment  then  slumped  over  my 
desk  and  cradled  her  face  in  her 
arm.  Later,  as  her  mother  sobbed 
silently,  I held  Maggie  in  my 
arms  and  wondered  yet  again, 
"Why,  God,  does  there  have  to 
be  AIDS  and  why  this  child?" 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  is  part  of 
the  pastoral  team  in  the  village  of 
Koti.  Nigeria. 
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in  Benue  State  were  infected. 
Now  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
AIDS  is  a reality,  but  for  people 
in  the  developing  world  there  is 
still  no  hope  for  a cure  or  even  a 
remission.  Most  people  with 
AIDS  suffer  and  die  without  any 
medical  care  because  their  fami- 
lies are  too  poor  to  provide  it.  I 
rejoice  that  in  the  first  world  a 
breakthrough  has  come  with 
drugs  now  available  to  those 
who  can  afford  them,  but  it  hurts 
to  be  with  people  here  who  have 
no  access  to  these  new 
treatments.  It  all  seems  so  unfair. 

This  ministry  to  people  with 
HIV  and  AIDS  is  a mysterious 
one.  It  is  true  that  it  is  emotional- 
ly draining  and  often  heart 
breaking,  but  it  brings  its  own 
fulfillment.  And  the  secret  trea- 
sure in  it  all  is  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  the  dying.  Their 
courage,  deep  faith  and  peace 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  who  do  home-based  care.  I 
remember  the  day  I sat  with 
Agnes,  aged  19,  who  was  dying. 
Her  breathing  was  laboured.  I 
held  her  hand  and  after  praying  I 
asked  softly,  "Are  you  afraid 
Agnes?"  She  shook  her  head  and 
then  nodded  to  the  crucifix  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  beside  her. 
"Agnes,  please  remember  me 
when  you  see  God." 

"I  will,"  she  promised. °° 


Above  Left:  Sr.  Gwen 
Legault  works  in  a 
library  and  speech 
training  unit  for  deaf 
and  blind  children  at 
the  school  she  foundei 
in  1975. 

Right:  Srs.  Mary 
Deighan  (L)  and 
Catherine  Peco  are 
involved  in  health  can 
and  the  training  of  vil 
lage  health  workers. 
Nigeria. 


ffieundfiwiA#  Jiaettt 


3ig  S%.  Jlahicia  JLag,  d.JZ.Jl. 


CL  sustained  woodwind  nate 


SAcutp  percussion  dicks 
3Ae  nifyht  kinds’ 
arekestra  has  Begun 


CL  Bright  green  snake 
Slender  and  f,ieodkte 
Qtides  aCang  mg  grass 
3Aeg  eatt  dim  friend 
ffiut  3,  fiatd  no 
eanaersutian. 


' J: 

A 

Sr.  Patricia  Kay  writes,  directs  and 
produces  biblical  plays  for  use  in 
schools  and  youth  groups.  Nigeria. 
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3hese  ate  the  anget’s  motds,  spoken  to  Jilatg  at  the  annunciation.  CLs  3 teftect 
on  this  mes^,ag,e  3 l teati/ze  that  une  ate  att  catted  to  proclaim  it  6g  the  tines  me 
tead.  3 l atso  teatize  that 
3 heat  this,  message  toud 
and  cteat  mhen  3 l stop  to 
Listen  to  the  statics  of  the 
people  mith  whom  me  tine 
and  moth  hete  in  the 
Alhitippines.  Clnd  this  is 
a that  mefd  tihe  to  shate 
mith  you... 


A reflection  by 
Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  with 
quotes  from  members  of  the 
Philippine  mission  team. 


L-R:  Concing,  Estella,  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  (holding  Concing's  child),  Julie, 
preparing  rice  for  lunch  during  a women's  meeting.  Macabalan,  Philippines. 


God  is  with  you! 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor  hears  the  people 
tell  of  their  experience  of  seeing 
God  through  others. 


Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 


"As  I wend  my  way  through 
the  week  from  campus  ministry 
to  hospital  and  prison  visiting, 
I'm  ever  impressed  with  the 
vibrancy  of  hope  that  endures 
despite  the  people's  great  suffer- 
ing and  hardship. 

For  instance,  Aurora,  a 
patient  who  is  severly  incapaci- 
tated from  a parasite  causing 
schistomiases,  says  with  a gra- 
cious smile,  'Thank  God  for  the 
German  doctors  and  their  hospi- 
tal. If  it  was  not  for  them,  I 
would  not  be  alive.  We  could 
never  afford  to  buy  the  medi- 
cine.' 

At  the  college  of  Industrial 
Technology,  Dodong  is  one  of 
the  numerous  students  who 


says,  'It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  go  to  school  and  acquire  a 
skill  had  I not  obtained  a schol- 
arship.' 

Even  at  the  prison  there  are 
lights  in  the  darkness.  Nilo,  who 
has  been  detained  with  real 
criminals  for  over  two  years 
because  he  stole  two  chickens 
says,  'I've  learned  to  pray  here.  I 
think  often  about  God  and  my 
life.' 

I reflect  on  the  people's 
response  to  their  human  situa- 
tion, and  how  through  the  sup- 
port of  others  they  see  God's 
intervention  in  their  lives.  In  the 
sharing  and  receiving,  God's 
care  becomes  visible." 
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Left:  Sr.  Norma  Samar  with  two 
neighbourhood  children. 

Below:  Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  buying 
potatoes  in  Carmen  market. 
Macabalan,  Philippines. 


God  is  with  you! 

Sr.  Norma  Samar  hears  the  mes- 
sage in  the  healing  love  of  Lina, 
a manghihilot  (massage  healer). 

"Filipinos  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  economic  hardships  expe- 
rienced here  as  a result  of  global- 
ization and  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment's economic  strategy, 
'Philippines  2000'.  The  poor  are 
forced  to  leave  their  families  as 
they  try  to  find  work  overseas. 
Even  though  the  money  they 
send  back  home  is  badly  needed, 
their  departure  is  destroying  the 
Filipino  family;  all  too  often 
young  people  feel  the  pain  of 
separation  from  their  mothers, 
or  the  insecurity  of  not  having  a 
father  around.  Often  they  turn  to 
drink  and  drugs.  In  so  much 
woundedness,  where  can  heal- 
ing be  found? 

I think  of  my  friend  Lina.  She 
lives  with  her  five  children,  her 
husband  who  is  paralyzed  and 
her  elderly  father.  Her  days  are 
filled  with  the  constant  search  to 
earn  money  for  her  family's 
daily  needs. 

Lina  is  a manghihilot,  a mas- 
sage healer.  She  is  often  called  to 
share  her  healing  touch  with 
those  who  are  ill.  In  this  way, 
she  earns  some  money  using  her 
God-given  gift. 

Lina  also  uses  her  gift  of  heal- 
ing as  a loving  mother,  wife,  and 
daughter.  And,  in  the  communi- 
ty, she  is  involved  in  a Basic 
Christian  Community.  This  is  a 


group  of  people 
who  come 
together  to 
pray,  study  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and 
discuss  how  to 
make  the  Good 
News  a reality 
by  dealing  with 
the  social  ills  of 
the  day.  Who  will  heal  the 
wounds  of  our  society?  In 
today's  global  village,  this  is  a 
concern  for  us  all." 

God  is  with  you! 

Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  hears  the  call 
in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  life  in 
the  marketplace. 

"Maybe  there  is  something 
special  about  tropical  markets  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  which  has 
the  power  to  touch  the  heart.  I 
do  not  know.  Many  of  us 
remember  the  song,  'Come  We 
Go  Down  to  Kingston  Market'. 
Yes,  as  the  rhythm  of  the  old 
song  suggests,  there  is  some- 
thing very  special  in  this  place 
which  warms  the  heart,  'I  must 
declare  my  heart  is  there...' 

Today  I am  fortunate  to  be 
living  very  close  to  another  mar- 
ket. I am  fascinated  by  the  quali- 
ty of  life  presented  there,  by  the 
variety  of  lifestyles,  struggles 
and  communication  modes  as 
the  hum  of  the  life  song  begins 
very  early  in  the  morning  and 
continues  late  into  the  evening 
for  both  buyers  and  sellers  alike. 


Here  the  poor,  the  rich  and  the 
middle  class  mingle,  revealing 
our  common  humanity  in  our 
need  to  nurture  both  body  and 
spirit.  All  are  warmed  and 
touched  by  the  togetherness 
which  the  marketplace  helps  to 
convey.  Surely  God  is  with  us  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  life." 

God  is  with  you! 

Sr.  Lalang  Nunez  shares  her  expe- 
rience of  the  youth,  seeing  God  at 
work  in  their  lives. 

Working  with  the  young 
people  here  in  Macabalan  is  one 
way  in  which  I encounter  Christ. 
Listening  to  their  struggles,  I 
hear  of  much  suffering  because 
of  family  problems  and  broken 
homes.  One  story  is  that  of  15 
year  old  Choy.  His  father  left  his 
mother  when  he  was  very  little, 
and  today  he  still  suffers  the 
hurt.  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  and  I 
first  met  Choy  during  a retreat 
day  for  students.  Half-way 
through  the  day,  he  had  a 
seizure  and  fell  unconscious.  In 
the  hospital  it  was  discovered 
that  Choy  has  rheumatic  heart 
disease...  perhaps  an  effect  of  his 
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Left:  Sr.  Lalang  Nunez  (L)  is  visited  in 
mission  by  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier. 

Below  L-R:  Ellen,  a church  worker,  and 
Sr.  Frances  Brady,  Ellen's  language  tutor. 
Macabalan,  Philippines. 


broken  heart? 

At  our  closing  Mass  that 
afternoon  Choy's  classmates 
prayed  hard  for  his  recovery, 
and  just  as  we  finished,  a teacher 
arrived  to  announce  that  Choy 
was  well  again.  All  were  in  tears 
and  overwhelmed  by  God's 
gracious  gift. 

Then,  the  students  were  told 
that  there  was  a special  message 
for  them  on  the  back  of  their 
nametags.  Each  was  different.  To 
our  surprise,  Choy's  read:  'I 
shall  give  you  a new  heart  and 
put  a new  spirit  within  you' 
(Ezekiel  36:26).  When  we  visited 
Choy  at  his  home  that  evening 
and  read  his  message  to  him, 
mother  and  son  looked  deeply 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  I 
knew  that  God  had  touched 
their  hearts." 

God  is  with  you! 

Sr.  Frances  Brady  reflects  on 
questions  that  arise  within  her 
heart  when  this  message  seems  to 
be  stifled. 

"For  most  of  us,  when  we 
think  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  city 
and  country  living,  we  think  of 
the  beauty,  space,  quiet  and 
distance  of  the  country,  and  the 
activity,  convenience,  noise  and 
crowds  of  the  city. 

For  the  poor,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  a matter  of  accepting 
one  set  of  life-threatening  condi- 
tions rather  than  another.  Do 
you  prefer  to  walk  long 
distances  for  clean  water,  or 


have  it  piped 
germ-laden  to 
your  house?  Will 
you  be  more 
content  where 
communication 
is  limited  and 
slow,  or  where 
you  can  have 
radio  and  televi- 
sion and  listen  to  those  of  your 
neighbours  through  thin  walls  of 
houses  small  and  close  together? 
Will  your  family  be  better  cared 
for  far  from  markets,  schools  and 
even  emergency  medical  care,  or 
only  a jeepney-ride  or  two  away 
through  bumber  to  bumper  traf- 
fic and  carbon  monoxide  filled 
air?  Will  you  be  better  nourished 
struggling  to  find  enough  food, 
surrounded  perhaps  by  land 
planted  with  crops  for  export,  or 
living  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
products  of  a consumer  society, 
products  that  you  can't  afford  to 
buy? 

Which  is  easier — a better 
'quality  of  life',  less  life  threaten- 
ing? Which  is  closer  to  what  God 
desires  for  beloved  creatures 
'made  in  God's  image'?" 

Cjod  Lx  with  you!  iJhix  Lx 
a mexAaye  of  hope,  a 
chaMettyuiy  mexxacje,  too. 
With  Atwty,  may  we 
’cexpend  in  faith  that  ou% 
twex  may  reflect  the 
ueatity  (£ad  with  ux,.°° 


Most  Reverend 
Vicente  T.  Ataviado,  D.D. 
1929  - 1997 
Bishop  of  Maasin 
Southern  Leyte 
Philippines 
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defining 

By  Patricia  Phelan 


Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  and  high  school  students  at  De  La  Salle 
retreat  centre  in  Toronto. 


t is  no  small  wonder  that 
the  De  La  Salle  Retreat 
Centre  runs  as  smoothly 
as  it  does.  As  Administrative 
Assistant,  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  is 
not  new  to  administration.  In 
fact  she  came  to  the  Retreat  Cen- 
tre six  years  ago  with  many 
years  of  prior  experience. 

Sr.  Noreen  is  one  of  the  first 
members  of  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries, joining  the  order  back  in 
1949.  She  felt  a calling  to  be  a 
missionary  early  in  her  life.  Sto- 
ries by  visiting  missionaries 
during  her  school  days  helped  to 
strengthen  her  desire  for  a life  of 
service  to  others  as  a nursing 
Sister  in  foreign  lands.  After 
completing  her  novitiate  she  did 
three  years  of  study  at  Hotel 
Dieu  Hospital  in  Cornwall  to 
become  a registered  nurse. 

Noreen' s first  mission  was  to 
Japan  as  administrator  of  a hos- 
pital in  Maizuru  and 
subsequently  as  facilitator  of  a 
university  residence  for  young 
women  in  Osaka.  After  many 
years  in  Japan,  Noreen  went  to 
South  Vietnam  to  work  as  a staff 
nurse  in  a hospital  for  refugees 
and  war  victims.  She  worked 
there  during  1972  and  1973  in 
the  middle  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

She  explains  that  this  experience 
opened  her  eyes  and  heart  to  the 
realities  of  dire  poverty  and  the 
injustices  that  adverse  political 
situations  can  create  for  innocent 
people. 

In  1973  Noreen  returned  to 
Toronto  to  administer  Mary 
Glen,  a residence  in  the  down- 
town area,  that  continues  to 
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provide  low  income  housing  for 
women. 

After  five  years  in  this  work, 
Noreen  again  answered  the  mis- 
sionary call,  travelling  to  Sioux 
Lookout  in  Canada's  remote 
north  to  provide  medical  care  for 
Native  Peoples.  The  following 
year  she  was  sought  out  to  join  a 
relief  team  to  Thailand  to  assist 
Cambodian  refugees.  She 
became  medical  supervisor  of 
five  refugee  camps,  directing 
medical  volunteers  from  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1980  she  was  missioned  to 
Brazil  where  she  worked  for  six 
years  among  the  poor,  providing 
pastoral  care  and  health  training 
to  local  women.  This  work  was 
so  successful  that  these  women 
were  eventually  able  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  hospital. 

Upon  returning  to  Canada, 
Noreen  heard  of  the  De  La  Salle 
Centre  and  was  immediately 
attracted  to  the  idea  of  working 
with  youth  and  promoting  their 


spirituality.  She  was  hired  as 
assistant  to  Brother  Raymond 
Schell,  the  first  director  of  the 
centre,  who,  she  says,  gave  her 
the  freedom  to  prove  herself  and 
make  the  most  of  her  talents. 

Her  duties  at  the  centre  include 
scheduling  retreats  and  adult 
workshops,  looking  after  the 
accounts,  welcoming  retreatants 
and  overseeing  the  catering.  The 
Brothers  look  forward  to  feast 
days  at  the  centre  where  they  are 
the  recipients  of  her  special  hos- 
pitality and  warmth. 

When  asked  what  she 
believes  are  her  greatest  talents 
she  responds  that  it  is  her  sense 
of  hospitality  together  with  the 
many  life  experiences  she  brings 
to  her  work.  She  also  brings  to 
the  centre  a sense  of  stability 
being  the  longest  serving  mem- 
ber of  staff.  She  continues  as 
assistant  to  Brother  Donald  and 
is  looked  upon  by  the  lay  staff  as 
an  invaluable  support.  Kevin 
McCarthy  who  shares  the 


■I 


responsibility  for  youth  retreats 
with  four  other  staff  says: 
"Noreen  is  one  of  the  most 
humorous  persons  I know.  She 
is  the  defining  spirit  of  this 
place  with  her  sense  of  hospital- 
ity and  ability  to  relate  to  peo- 
ple." Perhaps  Noreen's  ability  to 
relate  to  people  stems  from  her 
respect  for  others.  As  she  says  of 
the  young  people  with  whom 
she  comes  into  daily  contact:  "It 
is  a necessity  to  welcome,  hon- 
our and  affirm  them;  to  assist 
them  to  articulate  their  dreams 
and  hopes.  To  deny  them  any  of 
these  things  is  to  take  away 
their  future  and  what  God 
wants  for  them." 

With  staff  members  such  as 
Sister  Noreen,  the  De  La  Salle 
Centre  is  in  good  hands  and 
beating  with  a generous  heart. °° 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
the  March  1996  issue  o/Lasallian 
SIGNUM  FIDEI,  published  by  The 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 


It's  spring!  This  grey,  dull, 
chilly  day  is  spring.  In  fact 
it's  Easter.  One  busy  starling 
knows  it.  For  some  time  now 
she  has  been  making  numer- 
ous trips  to  and  fro  with 
straw,  twigs  and  various 
gleanings.  Yes,  I can  see  bits  of 
fluff  padding  the  inside  of  an 
unused  drainpipe  nestled  in 
one  of  the  peeling  plaster 
walls  which  encircle  a tiny  . 

courtyard  at  Maryglen  Resi-  ^Y  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 

dence  in  Toronto. 

I know  our  little  starling 

friend  to  be  creative  and  tenacious  with  plenty  of  ingenuity 
because  in  former  years  she  was  barred  by  wire  mesh  from  mak- 
ing her  nest  over  the  front  entrance.  What  had  been  safe  for  our 
feathered  friend  was  like  a reverse  mini  minefield  for  all  who 
entered.  Here  though,  I stress  her  perseverence  and  determina- 
tion to  make  a home. 

In  so  many  ways  this  creative  creature  reminds  me  of  women 
who  make  their  home  within  the  walls  of  Maryglen,  an  outreach 
ministry  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  These  women  come  from  a 
variety  of  social,  cultural  and  religious  backgrounds  with  a 
wealth  of  life  experiences.  Some  are  students  who  hold  the  hope 
for  a world  of  possibilities  unfolding  before  them.  Others  have 
been  in  that  world.  Some  have  even  been  barred  from  it  and  are 
now  creatively,  twig  by  twig,  rebuilding  their  lives  in  this  new 
safe  environment. 

What  makes  it  safe?  What  helps  to  make  it  a home?  Is  it  the 
constant  kindness  and  concern  of  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen  and  each 
person  on  staff  who  seem  to  know  or  sense  the  vital  role  they 
play  in  home  building?  Is  it  that  the  sometime  vulnerability  of 
one  resident  calls  forth  the  potential  giftedness  of  another?  Is  it 
the  determination  of  each  to  make  it  a home? 

It's  a spring  place;  a place  of  new  life — an  Easter  place,  no 
matter  what  the  season — despite  the  small  rooms  inside  and 
grey  peeling  plaster  walls  without.  Last  year,  in  the  weeks  lead- 
ing up  to  Christmas,  both  residents  and  staff  shared  the  joy  of 
giving  by  dropping  change  into  a huge  jar  or  filling  one  box  after 
another  with  food  and  gifts  of  toys  and  clothing.  Twig  by  twig 
the  pile  of  gifts  grew;  gifts  which  they  knew  would  bring  joy  to  a 
needy  family.  I wish  you  could  have  shared  the  fun,  the  joy,  the 
new  life — the  sure  signs  of  an  Easter  people.  Yes,  it  is  spring  at 
Maryglen.  °° 
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) Cot  fj ust  H^ords 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  presented  with  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Letters  for 
her  work  with  Out  of  the  Cold , a ministry  to  the  homeless  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 


Right  foreground:  Sr.  Susan  Moran  and  Fr.  Gustavo  Guttierrez  of  Peru  (who 
was  presented  with  a Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  on  the  same  occasion),  are 
accompanied  by  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  (L-R)  Srs.  Mary  Gauthier,  Therese 
MacDonald,  Clarice  Garvey,  Marie  Clarkson,  and  Joan  Missiaen. 


At  the  presentation  on  November 
30,  1996,  at  St.  Michael's  College, 
Fr.  John  Reddy,  CSB,  Chaplain  of 
St.  Michael's,  said  the  following: 

r.  Susan  Moran  was  born  in 
Montreal  some  years  ago. 
The  family  moved  to  Van- 
couver and  then  Toronto,  and  it 
was  in  these  two  cities  that  Susan 
received  her  formal  education. 
Following  high  school  she  began 
studies  in  nursing,  but  due  to  the 
onset  of  illness  had  to  postpone 
her  career. 

During  her  convalescence 
Susan  experienced  the  call  to  be  a 
missionary.  However,  her  next 
step  was  to  attend  teachers'  col- 
lege, focusing  on  the  area  of  spe- 
cial education.  After  some  years 
of  teaching,  Susan  joined  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  in  1963,  and 
continued  teaching. 

A second  bout  of  illness  caused 
another  change  of  direction  in  her 
life.  In  her  convalescence  she 
became  more  aware  of  the  home- 
less in  our  city  and  was  greatly 
concerned  about  the  number  of 
people  coming  to  the  convent 
door  seeking  assistance. 

Susan  taught  at  St.  Clair's 
Grade  School,  De  La  Salle,  and 
eventually  moved  to  St.  Michael's 
College  School  where  her  respon- 
sibilities included  chaplaincy  and 
some  special  education.  While  at 
St.  Michael's  Susan  was  deeply 
disturbed  when  a homeless  man, 
whom  she  often  saw  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  badly  beaten.  She 
was  moved  to  action. 

In  1987,  together  with  Fr.  John 
Murphy,  CSB,  and  three  students 
from  St.  Michael's,  she  began  an 


outreach  to  the  homeless.  To 
assist  their  efforts  they  were  given 
a room  at  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  Anglican  Church.  They 
cleaned  and  painted  the  room  and 
used  it  to  store  the  supplies  need- 
ed in  this  new  ministry.  And  so, 
on  this  small  scale,  began  Out  of 
the  Cold  in  this  city.  Gradually 
their  effort  to  respond  to  this 
enormous  need  attracted  more 
volunteers  and  spread  to  more 
centres. 

It  was  one  of  those  three  stu- 
dents who  started  Out  of  the  Colei 
drop-in  centre  here  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Michael's  College. 

Today  in  Toronto  there  are  33 
churches  and  other  locations 


involved  in  Out  of  the  Cold. 
Twenty-three  offer  overnight 
accommodation,  dinner  and 
breakfast;  ten  provide  a meal 
programme  only.  The  latest  to 
join  this  service  to  our  neighbours 
on  the  streets  is  Holy  Blossom 
Temple  whose  community  will 
staff  an  overnight  shelter  for  the 
homeless. 

As  Sr.  Susan  reflects  on  these 
past  years  of  involvement  with 
the  homeless,  she  speaks  with 
passion  of  the  call  to  recognize  the 
Crucified  One  among  us.  In  seek- 
ing to  serve  those  in  need  in  our 
neighbourhoods,  we  are  brought 
to  an  encounter  with  Christ  in  our 
midst. 
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Anything 


everything 


In  December  of  last  year,  Mary  ami  Patricia  Anne  Turner,  both  Ursuline 
Sisters,  visited  their  sister  Cecile  and  Doris  MacDonell,  both  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  in  their  mission  in  Nezv  Amsterdam,  Guyana.  In  a letter 
describing  her  visit  to  Guyana,  Sr.  Patricia  Anne  sent  some  observations 
about  their  trip  and  the  presence  of  Doris  and  Cecile  there. 


The  plight  of  the  homeless 
becomes  more  severe  each  year. 
The  need  continues  for  a compas- 
sionate response  on  the  part  of 
Christians  and  all  people  of  good 
will.  Sr.  Susan  believes  firmly  that 
this  outreach  to  the  homeless  must 
be  rooted  in  prayer.  While  never 
physically  strong,  she  has  an 
enthusiasm,  energy  and  courage 
which  inspire  others  to  serve  the 
poor  in  our  society. 

St.  John  wrote  in  his  first  epistle 
that  "our  love  is  not  to  be  just 
words  or  mere  talk,  but  something 
real  and  active"  (l  John  3:18).  I 
believe  that  in  Sr.  Susan  we  have  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  who  takes 
these  words  very  much  to  heart. °° 


he  country  is  beautiful — coconut  trees  abound  as  well  as 
mango,  banana  and  many  other  luscious  fruit  trees.  Beautiful 
flowers  and  other  rich  vegetation  are  everywhere,  and  the 
birds  are  exotic. 

The  one  Catholic  church  in  town.  Church  of  the  Ascension,  is 
served  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  and  is  a very  active 
parish  with  great  participation  in  singing,  reading  at  Mass,  visiting 
the  sick,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  which 
has  an  outreach  program  for  needy  persons  of  whatever  religion. 

What  do  the  Sisters  do  in  New  Amsterdam?  Anything  and  every- 
thing that  enables  people  to  be  ever  more  aware  of  their  own  dignity. 
Since  both  Doris  and  Cecile  are  nurses,  much  of  their  work  touches 
the  health  field,  such  as  monitoring  the  health  care  of  residents  of 
several  seniors'  homes.  As  well,  many  sick  or  elderly  persons  are 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes  by  the  Sisters  who  do  dressings,  moni- 
tor the  taking  of  medication  or  bring  in  a doctor  when  needed. 

They  keep  an  eye,  too,  on  the  children  and  men  who  reside  in 
Mother  Teresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity  Home.  Most  recently,  they 
have  been  seeking  living  quarters  and  jobs  for  some  of  the  discharged 
residents  of  the  National  Psychiatric  Hospital  who  have  no  home  or 
family  to  welcome  them. 

The  Sisters  share  life  with  its  joys,  sorrows  and  hopes,  with  people 
in  this  small  city,  in  the  parish  and  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
many  reach  out  to  them  in  friendship  and  give  to  them  in  numerous 
ways."°° 
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jcarboro  Missions  / Affirms 
Partnership  with  JSaity 

Delegates  from  Scarboro's  overseas  missions  and  from  Canada  gather  to  discuss 
the  future  directions  of  the  Society  and  to  choose  a new  leadership  team. 


n the  eve  of  the  third 
millenium  and  at  the 
dawning  of  a new 
missionary  age,  we  ask  God  for 
the  courage  to  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  our  time  with 
generosity  and  self-giving 
which  marked  the  first  apostles 
as  they  left  the  upper  room." 

With  this  prayer  Scarboro 
missionaries  recently  completed 
a three  week  meeting  (General 
Chapter)  at  their  centre  in  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  A Chapter 
meeting  takes  place  every  five 
years  when  delegates  from  Scar- 
boro's overseas  missions  and 
from  Canada  gather  to  discuss 
the  future  directions  of  the  Soci- 
ety and  to  choose  a new  leader- 
ship team. 

"We  as  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies are  challenged  by  a deep 
sense  of  urgency  to  proclaim 
the  values  of  the  kingdom  and 
this  is  ‘the  primary  service 
which  the  church  can  render  to 
every  individual  and  to  all 
humanity  in  the  modem  world' 
(Redemtoris  Missio)." 

Listing  eight  paths  of  mission- 
ary activity  for  its  delegates,  both 
priest  and  lay,  the  Chapter 
affirmed  that  the  society's  mis- 
sion is  primarily  overseas  in  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian 
cultures.  Believing  that  mission 
involves  being  sent  and  also 
returning  to  the  home  Church  to 


share  the  overseas  mission  expe- 
rience, the  Chapter  affirmed  the 
Society's  responsibility  to  share 
its  overseas  experience  with  the 
Canadian  Church. 

The  Chapter  also  stated  the 
importance  of  working  with 
other  Christian  denominations, 
interfaith  dialogue,  the  proclama- 
tion of  justice  and  the  preferential 
option  for  the  poor.  Missionaries 
are  to  share  the  gospel  in  the 
language  and  culture  of  the  peo- 
ples to  whom  they  were  sent  and, 
by  their  witness,  to  invite  people 
to  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

During  its  fifth  General  Chap- 
ter in  1974,  the  Society  invited  the 
laity  to  join  with  them  in  over- 
seas mission.  Five  Chapters  and 
23  years  later,  the  Society  has  re- 
stated its  desire  to  serve  overseas 
in  teams  of  priests  and  lay  peo- 
ple. The  newly-elected  leadership 
team  is  to  work  in  a way  that 


respects  the  identity  and  nature 
of  both  priests  and  laity.  Dele- 
gates reiterated  their  profound 
conviction  of  the  vocation  of  the 
laity  to  serve  in  mission  and  a 
desire  for  a strong  lay  component 
within  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Looking  to  the  future  and 
aware  of  their  own  decrease  in 
numbers,  delegates  expressed 
above  all  else  their  desire  to  see 
the  spirit  of  the  Society  continue: 

"As  a Society  we  see  our- 
selves both  individually  and 
collectively  struggling  with 
diminishment...  We  are  con- 
stantly challenged  to  read  our 
history  with  the  eyes  of  faith  in 
a true  and  hope-filled  perspec- 
tive of  death  and  resurrection." 

Recruitment  of  both  priest  and 
lay  candidates  will  continue  to  be 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


a priority,  as  well  as  a concern  for 
sick  members  and  those  in  retire- 
ment. 

To  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Society,  delegates 
chose  as  their  leadership  team,  Fr. 
Jack  Lynch  of  Port  Credit, 

Ontario,  Fr.  James  McGuire  of 
Omemee,  Ontario,  and  Fr.  Ray- 
mond O'Toole  of  Alder  Point, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Superior  General  Fr.  Lynch 
was  ordained  in  1968  and  has 
served  on  Society  administration 
in  Canada,  as  a pastor  in  Peru, 
and  for  the  past  nine  years  as 
director  of  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute  in  Panama. 

Vicar  General  Fr.  McGuire  was 
ordained  in  1958  and  appointed  to 
the  Philippines  in  1964  where  he 
served  all  of  his  missionary 
career. 

Assistant  General  Fr.  O'Toole 
was  ordained  in  1963  and  served 
in  Brazil,  in  Canada  where  he  was 
director  of  field  education  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Theology  from 
1983-1987,  and  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  Hong  Kong. 

Lasting  three  weeks,  this  Tenth 
General  Chapter  ended  on  May  22 
with  a Mass  offered  in  thanksgiv- 
ing. Remembered  in  a special  way 
were  the  80  deceased  members  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Canadians  who  by 
their  prayers  and  financial  help 
have  been  partners  with  Scarboro 
missionaries  these  past  78  years. °° 


You  CAN 
take  it  with  you! 


Help  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of 
Jesus  now  and  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
remembering  Scarboro  Missions 

In  your  WILL 


-OR- 


With  a GIFT  ANNUITY 


Invest  $1,000  or  more  and  receive  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return  for  life, 
with  a large  portion  tax-free. 

(You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate  in  our  Gift  Annuity  Plan.) 


For  more  information  and  your 
Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet 
contact:  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  at  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 


You  have  been  blessed . 

Will  you  be  a blessing  to  others? 


Testimonial 

it  is  a joy  for  us  to  give 
to  the  missions  and  enable  the 
missionaries  to  proclaim  the 
gospel.  It  not  only  gives  me  an 
income  but  more  importantly, 

I know  that  my  money  will  be  used 
for  the  missions  when  I die." 

Mrs.  K.,  New  Brunswick 
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By  Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos,  O.L.M. 


margarida  is  a 
beautiful  daisy-like 
Brazilian  wild 
flower.  This  flower 
and  the  name  Margarida  have 
become  powerful  symbols  in  the 
struggle  for  justice  since  the 
death  of  a woman  named  Mar- 
garida Alves,  ten  years  ago. 

Even  as  the  mother  of  a young 
family,  Margarida  Alves  became 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  land 
and  human  rights  in  the  State  of 
Paraiba,  in  the  northeast  of 
Brazil.  She  was  shot  on  the  steps 
of  her  own  home,  in  front  of  her 
children,  on  August  12, 1986.  As 
a martyr  she  has  become  an 
inspiration  to  all,  especially 
women  and  children,  in  the 
struggle  for  a better  quality  of 
life. 

In  our  own  search  to  promote 
a better  quality  of  life  in  the 
barrio,  Planalto  do  Pici,  also  in 
the  northeast  of  Brazil,  the  area 
of  education  as  a basic  need 
expressed  by  the  people  became 
a challenge  for  me.  Since  many 
of  the  children  of  our  neighbour- 
hood are  from  homes  where  a 
single  parent  or  both  are  out  all 
day  struggling  to  make  a living, 
the  street  is  where  the  children 
live.  It  is  their  playground  and 
their  school,  a place  of  learning 
of  the  ways  of  the  street,  of 
gangs,  violence  and  drug  abuse. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  trans- 
form this  stark  reality  into  a 
place  where  new  Margaridas 
might  bloom,  the  community 
school,  Margarida  Alves,  came 
to  be.  Here  alternative  classes  of 


Henrique  and  Francisco,  students  of  Margarida  Alves  school,  help 
Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos  show  off  the  new  uniforms.  Brazil. 


re-enforcement  are  given  for 
those  either  expelled  from  main- 
stream schools  or  unable  to  find 
vacancies  in  the  limited  public 
system.  The  hope  is  to  encourage 
these  children  to  develop  their 
many  gifts  and  become  part  of  a 
caring  community,  aware  of 


their  rights  to  a better  quality  of 
life. 

Rosenilda,  a nine  year  old 
girl,  came  to  us,  her  dark  eyes 
snapping  with  anger,  her  beauti- 
ful curly  hair  a mass  of  tangles. 
No  one  had  helped  her  get  ready 
for  school.  She  said  she  hated 
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school,  and  had  not  lasted  long 
anywhere.  She  proved  this  by 
smashing  the  bathroom  door  her 
first  week.  Her  mother  said  she 
was  impossible.  The  other  chil- 
dren called  her  a witch. 

The  two  other  teaching  atten- 
dants and  myself  realized  that 
Rosenilda  needed  much  more 
than  learning  to  read  and  write 
and  so  we  concentrated  on  ways 
to  help  her  feel  loved  and  accept- 
ed. We  worked  with  the  other 
children  trying  to  create  a sense 
of  caring  and  community  even 
though  many  of  the  children  had 
little  experience  of  caring  rela- 
tionships. 

What  Rosenilda  liked  most 
was  working  with  clay.  She 
made  figures  that  were  stark  and 
full  of  anger.  In  her  clay  sculp- 
ture she  began  to  express  what 
she  could  not  express 
otherwise — her  pain,  her  revolt, 
her  loneliness.  One  day,  after 
destroying  the  figure  she  had 
made,  Rosenilda  burst  into  vio- 
lent weeping.  As  she  sobbed  in 
my  arms  I realized  that  a small 
lifetime  of  emotions  was  being 
released.  It  was  the  first  time 
Rosenilda  had  ever  let  anyone 
see  her  cry.  From  that  day  on  she 
began  to  slowly  relate  to  us  and 
to  the  other  children,  and  more 
importantly,  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  classes. 

John  Paulo,  a twelve  year  old, 
also  had  a history  of  dropping 
out.  Sensitive  and  intelligent,  he 
had  no  positive  influences  at 
home  from  which  to  develop  his 
learning  skills,  and  so  with  great 


diligence  was  directing  his  cre- 
ativity towards  vandalism.  With 
some  encouragement  and  super- 
vision he  quickly  began  to  catch 
up  with  his  schoolwork,  putting 
together  the  patches  from  his 
migrant  school  career  and  taking 
pride  in  all  that  went  on  at  Mar- 
garida  Alves. 

Street  theatre  and  puppetry 
have  become  the  icing  on  the 
cake  of  the  learning  challenges 
for  children  at  our  little  school. 

A pre-Christmas  play  caught  the 
imagination  and  creativity  of  all, 
even  some  parents.  With  the 
help  of  a group  of  young  adults 
with  drama  experience,  we  soon 
had  make-up  artists,  set  direc- 
tors, a choral  group  and  most  of 


all  enthusiastic  actors  who  even 
found  fun  in  the  discipline  of 
practice!  This  rich  field  for  learn- 
ing social  awareness  and  human 
relationships  has  become  a 
tremendous  outlet  for  children 
long  deprived  of  an  expression 
for  their  creativity  and  their 
dreams. 

Through  our  experience  of 
alternative  education  at  Margari- 
da  Alves,  I believe  that  we  are 
carrying  forward  the  dreams  of 
all  those  who  have  struggled  to 
transform  their  society,  to  bring 
about  the  kin- dom  of  God  here 
and  now.  Death  does  not  have 
the  last  word  as  we  continue  to 
plant  the  seeds  so  that  many 
Margaridas  may  bloom.00 


Above:  Sr.  Mary 
Hughes  visiting 
patients  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital, 
the  only  hospital 
in  the  city  of 
Fortaleza  which 
treats  people  with 
AIDS. 

Left:  Sr.  Pauline 
Doherty  with  a 
child  outside  one 
of  the  cardboard 
houses  in  an  area 
occupied  by  land- 
less people  near 
Bella  Vista.  Brazil. 
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Walking  ™ cSolidarity 


Sr.  Lucia  Lee  with  neighbourhood  children.  Brazil. 


By  Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  O.L.M. 


alking  is  my  hobby. 

I walk  on  my  pastoral 
visits  to  the  poor  and 
sick  of  my  neighbourhood  and 
occasionally  to  a rural  communi- 
ty. Walking  helps  me  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor  of  Fort- 
aleza, a capital  city  in  northeast 
Brazil  where  I live. 

On  one  occasion,  while  still 
new  to  mission,  I accompanied 
Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonnell,  a sea- 
soned missionary,  to  the  town  of 
Chorzinho,  a two  and  a half  hour 
drive  from  our  home. 

On  the  first  leg  of  the  journey 
we  travelled  on  two  buses  to 
arrive  at  Chorzinho.  From  there, 
arrangements  were  made  to  take 
us  by  horse  and  cart  the  further 
six  kilometres  to  where  160  fami- 
lies had  squatted  on  vacant  land. 
However,  the  owner  of  the  cart 
had  to  go  to  court  that  day,  so  we 
set  out  walking. 

It  was  a sandy  path  and  our 
shoes  filled  with  the  hot  dust 
which  blistered  my  feet.  As  we 
trudged  along  rain  began  to  come 
down  in  torrents.  To  the  people 
of  the  area,  welcoming  visitors 
out  of  the  rain  is  considered  a 
blessing. 

We  arrived  soaking  wet  at  the 
100  hectare  former  estate.  The 
cattle  stable  had  ten  sections,  each 
occupied  by  one  family  of  six  or 
more.  Families  were  living  in 
little  shacks  surrounding  a stor- 
age bin.  A fourteen  year  old  girl, 
tired  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  told  us  she  was  fighting  for 
some  land.  At  lunch  we  were  told 
these  people  had  moved  here  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  who 


were  still  too  small 
to  understand  the 
suffering  it  involved. 

We  returned  to  the 
bus  on  foot  but  were 
entertained  by  the 
stories  and  jokes  told 
us  by  our  guides. 

Another  walking 
experience  I recall  is 
going  to  Umarizeiro, 
a 60-family  farming 
community.  While 
there,  20  of  us  set  out 
at  four  o'clock  one 
afternoon  to  attend  a 
liturgical  celebration 
in  Alegre,  six  kilome- 
tres away.  About 
half  of  my  compan- 
ions were  children 
aged  3 to  12  years. 

They  would  run 
down  the  hills,  stop, 
rest,  and  then  contin- 
ue. The  walk  took  an 
hour  and  a half.  The 
celebration  ended 
about  eight  that 
evening  and  without 
any  food  or  drink  we 
started  back.  Up  and 
down  hills  we  trudged,  amused 
by  the  stories  of  our  companions. 
The  stamina  of  a three  year  old 
boy  gave  me  hope  for  the  future 
of  this  community. 

In  walking  to  and  from  these 
communities  I feel  solidarity  with 
the  poor  and  those  struggling  for 
human  rights  and  for  shelter. 
Sometimes  the  walk  is  at  a slow 
pace  and  uphill,  at  others  a joyful 
brisk  step.  At  times  I slip  back 
when  treading  on  slippery 


ground.  Then  I must  persevere  to 
keep  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other. 

Walking  side  by  side  with 
friends,  sharing  stories  and  being 
supported  by  them  reminds  me 
of  the  journeys  of  Jesus  as  He 
walked  all  over  Judea,  Samaria 
and  Galilee  bringing  fullness  of 
life  to  His  people.  This  is  each 
person's  right.  We  are  all  heirs  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  proclaimed 
by  Jesus  in  the  gospels. °° 
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School 


Checklist  for  the  first  day 
of  school;  Planalto  Pici, 
Fortaleza,  Brazil. 

\/  Uniform:  shirt  and 

SHORTS,  WASHED  AND 
READY. 

Clothes  are  a problem. 
Sometimes  the  same  uniform 
is  used  by  different  children 
at  different  sessions. 

%/  Birth  certificate:  found 

AND  PHOTOCOPIED. 

Sometimes  the  rats  eat 
important  documents  even 
when  they  are  in  the  most 
secure  places. 

%/  Photographs:  three 

SMALL  AND  IN  COLOUR. 

Some  people  don't  know 
what  they  look  like  because 
there  are  no  mirrors  in  the 
community. 

%/  Registration:  a space  in 

THE  CORRECT  GRADE. 

Sometimes  people  wait  in 
line  all  night  to  get  spaces  in 
school. 

l/  School  supplies:  note- 
books, PENCILS,  TEXT 
BOOKS. 

Sometimes  these  are  so 
expensive  it  is  impossible  for 
families  to  purchase  them, 
and  thus  it  is  difficult  to 
participate  actively  in  the 
learning  process. 


Days 


By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 


| ^ or  any  family  in 
' this  Brazilian 
community, 

sending  the  children  to  school  is 
a challenge.  Meet  Irismar,  a sin- 
gle mother.  She  is  an  artist  who 
makes  plastic  flowers  to  support 
herself  and  her  three  sons.  She 
believes  in  education,  but  for  her 
to  follow  the  above  checklist  for 
three  children  is  an  almost  over- 
whelming task. 

That's  how  the  whole  street 
got  into  the  act,  and  how  the 
Holy  Childhood  and  Ontario 
English  Catholic  Teachers 
Association  (OECTA)  also  got 
involved  and  became  sponsors 
of  this  community's  efforts  in 
education.  The  options  are  clear. 
These  children  are  the  future  of 
Brazil.  They  must  learn  to  read 
and  write  or  they  could  soon  join 
the  beggars  on  the  street. 

For  Irismar,  the  price  of  going 
to  school  for  her  boys  Israel,  7, 
Ishmael,  8,  and  David,  9,  begins 
with  relative  discomfort.  School 
here  starts  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  so  in  these  January 
days  they  are  getting  ready.  The 
neighbourhood  barber  has 
clipped  and  shaved  their  heads. 
To  some  the  shaved  heads 
appear  to  be  a great  sacrifice,  but 
these  children  do  not  complain, 
for  them  it  is  simply  the  time  to 
clean  up. 


Because  there  is  no  running 
water  at  their  home,  Irismar 
brings  the  boys  to  our  house 
where  she  washes  their  heads, 
applying  a strong  solution.  This 
process  continues  for  four  days. 
Then  they  will  be  ready  to  begin 
the  registration  process.  The 
boys  are  excited  about  going  to 
school. 

The  Holy  Childhood  and 
OECTA  help  with  other  items  on 
the  checklist,  enabling  these 
children  to  enter  an  educative 
process  that  until  now  was  not 
within  their  reach. 

Staying  in  school  is  the  next 
challenge.  In  this,  too,  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  our  sponsors  have 
a part.  Sometimes  it  seems  so 
small  in  terms  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing situation,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  one  step  at  a time  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  education 
for  these  children  who  so  need 
our  help.  And  we  are  grateful 
that  the  Holy  Childhood  and 
OECTA  believe  this  too.°o 
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IN  MEMORY 


7i  ev.  Gary  Joseph  IK  cDonald,  s.f.m. 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry  S.F.M. 


Dnce  again  we  share  the 

loss  of  one  of  our  mission- 
aries. Fr.  Gary  McDonald 
died  of  cancer  on  April  14  in 
Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

Gary  was  born  in  Lunenburg 
near  Cornwall,  and  attended 
high  school  in  Cornwall  and  St. 
Pius  X in  Ottawa.  He  entered 
seminary  in  1965  and  was  one  of 
our  first  students  to  go  overseas 
for  two  years  of  missionary  expe- 
rience before  his  ordination  in 
1974. 

He  began  his  missionary  ser- 
vice with  the  people  of  Sabana 
Grande  de  Boya  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  During  his  mis- 
sionary career,  he  was  twice 
elected  regional  coordinator  of 
the  Scarboro  community  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  twice 
chosen  to  represent  them  at  gen- 
eral meetings  held  in  Canada  in 
1982  and  1987. 

Fr.  Gary  joined  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Lou  Quinn  in  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa  in  1989.  From  this  large 
parish  he  served  the  mission  of 
Rancho  Arriba,  an  hour's  travel 
higher  into  the  mountainous 
region  of  Ocoa.  With  financial 
help  from  home  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  parishioners  of  Ran- 
cho Arriba,  Fr.  Gary  coordinated 
the  building  of  a small  church 
and  rectory  which  opened  in 
1992. 

Fr.  Gary  had  spoken  to  me  of 
his  love  for  the  people  and  this 
area  very  much.  He  had  request- 
ed to  be  buried  there  if  he  were 
to  die  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  was  not  to  be  as  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  Canada  last 


Fr.  Gary  McDonald  preparing  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
with  the  people  of  Rancho  Arriba,  Dominican  Republic. 


fall.  For  eight  long  years  he  had 
struggled  against  the  lymphatic 
cancer  that  finally  caused  his 
death.  On  April  13, 1997,  at  his 
request,  his  family  took  him  to 
the  hospital  in  Cornwall.  He  died 
the  next  morning  with  family 
and  friends  at  his  side. 

The  funeral  Mass  of  the  Resur- 
rection was  held  on  April  17  in 
St.  Andrews  West  in  the  parish 
where  Fr.  Gary  was  baptized  and 
ordained.  Parishioners  and 
friends  filled  the  church  to  capac- 


ity. Fr.  Brian  Swords,  main  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass,  was  joined  by 
Monsignor  Eugene  LaRocque, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alexan- 
dria/Cornwall, and  Bishop  Pri- 
amo  Tejeda  of  the  Diocese  of  Bani 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Also 
concelebrating  were  over  50 
priests  from  Alexandria /Corn- 
wall diocese  and  from  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society.  A 
close  friend  of  Gary's,  Fr. 

Andrew  MacDonald  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  also 
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attended  on  behalf  of  the  priests 
and  sisters  of  that  diocese  who 
had  worked  with  Gary  and  with 
Scarboro  missionaries  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  homi- 
ly was  given  by  close  friend  Fr. 
Kevin  Maloney,  present  pastor 
of  St.  Columban's  parish  in 
Cornwall. 

An  honour  guard  was 
formed  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  Fr.  Gary's  life 
was  celebrated  with  hymns 
sung  by  the  parish  choir  and 
with  violin  music.  Fr.  Gary  was 
laid  to  rest  to  the  sound  of  bag- 
pipes. 

On  April  21  a Memorial  Mass 
was  held  here  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions in  Scarborough.  Friends 
and  colleagues  remembered  Fr. 
Gary,  especially  his  dedication 
and  love  for  the  Dominican 
people.  Fr.  Gary  will  be  espe- 
cially remembered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  and 
Rancho  Arriba,  and  by  a special 
friend,  Sr.  Mary  Jo  Mazzerolle,  a 
member  of  the  Religious  Hospi- 
tallers  of  St.  Joseph  and  director 
of  the  Padre  Arturo  Centre  in 
Ocoa. 

All  of  our  Scarboro  commu- 
nity join  with  Fr.  Gary's  mother 
Aileen  and  his  brothers  Don 
and  Larry  in  this  time  of  loss.  In 
sadness  and  celebration  we 
remember  our  brother  Gary  as 
priest  and  missionary,  and  as 
friend.  May  he  rest  in  peace. °° 


Liturgy  for  Street  Vendors 

By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonnell,  O.L.M. 

In  the  praca  (square)  is  the  departure  point  for  all  buses  going  out  to  the 
periphery  of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  day  hundreds  of  street  vendors 
pack  up  their  wares  and  prepare  to  go  home.  Home  very  often  is  under  a 
viaduct  or  a plastic  and  cardboard  shack  in  som efavela  (shantytown). 

{They  gathve  evexy  nigM  at  sloe 
CL  “pxaca”  meeting,  place 

CUi  entxance  pxocesoian  of  the  poox  and  dispossessed 
Who  came  ta  celebxate  theix  homewaxdness, 

CLnd  affect  it  at,  hxohen  hxead 
of  mutual  strengthening 

{Jo  caxxy  ta  thebe  Civing  ones,  and  fax  thebe  dead 
CL  grateful  thanhs  that  in  Life’s,  busy  streets 
and  marketplace 
{They  had  been  one  with  them. 

Suffice  this  dag  ta  clutch  one’s,  hxead , 
a fixing  of  fish 

{Jo  Lag  one’s,  head  upon  a flaax 
Whose  soft  eaxth  is,  familiax , and  no  more 
{Jo  hoax  the  night  close  in  with  sound 
Clf  those  who  ude  the  has.  Cine  with  you 
Mamewaxd  hound. 


Joaquim  (L) 
welcomes 
Sr.  Mae  Janet 
MacDonnell 
and  neighbour 
Raimundo  to 
his  home  in  the 
community  of 
Borges. 
Fortaleza, 
Brazil. 
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hile  visiting  an  inmate  at  Grendon  Prison 
recently  I saw,  prominently  displayed  in 
the  visitors'  room,  the  reminder: 

"Under  the  influence  of  drugs 

you  merely  exist 

The  challenge  of  life  is  to  live  it" 

That  poster  brought  to  mind  Jonathan  Swift 
who  is  quoted  as  greeting  people,  "May  you  live 
every  day  of  your  life...";  or  perhaps  St.  Irenaeus' 
preaching  that  "the  greatest  glory  of  God  is  a man 
fully  alive." 

Any  of  those  sayings  epitomizes  our  work 
with  the  Prison  Phoenix  Trust  in  Oxford,  England. 
We  encourage  prisoners  to  use  their  time  'inside'  to 
spiritual  advantage.  We  do  this  through  the  prayer 
of  silent  meditation  that  frees  the  Sacred  within  to 
heal  and  inspire.  Silent  body  and  silent  mind  can 
bring  us  to  the  experience  of  real  silence,  which  is 
the  still-point  where  we  experience  real  life.  When 
the  body  and  mind  come  into  harmony  the  initial 
effect  is  therapeutic.  Several  of  our  inmates  call  this 
real  living. 

"I  really  don't  want  to  keep 
coming  into  prison  forever,  so  I need  to 
do  something  about  it.  If  I don't  bother 
to  get  myself  sorted  out  now  and  into 
real  living,  I will  end  up  in  prison  for 
the  rest  of  my  life."  (HMP  Brixton) 

Scientist,  philosopher  and  theologian  Raimon 
Panikar  said  in  a recent  seminar,  silence  is  also  the 
meeting  place  of  time  and  eternity.  He  is  reiterating 
what  oriental  prayer  masters  have  told  us  through 
the  milleniums — that  the  Sacred  dwells  within  this 
silence. 


Since  prisons  are  usually  hostile  environments, 
inmates  consequently  suffer  from  tension  and  body 
constrictions.  We  therefore  suggest  that  yoga,  anoth- 
er spiritual  discipline,  precede  the  meditation  in 
order  to  rid  the  body  of  the  blocks  and  dis-ease.  If 
the  body  is  chattering  away,  so  will  the  mind. 

"I  have  served  four  years  so  far 
and  discovered  meditation/yoga  a year 
ago.  To  me  it  was  a choice  of  doing 
drugs  or  doing  what  you  are  offering. 
The  classes  have  been  a breath  of  fresh 
air  through  this  prison.  Before  I started 
practising  I was  stressed  out,  angry, 
bitter,  confused.  I feel  a greater  sense 
of  calm,  fitness  and  stability  within  my 
confined  spaces  now."  (HMP  Whitemoor) 

The  Prison  Phoenix  Trust  supports  prisoners 
in  their  spiritual  life  and  each  prisoner's  place  of 
practice  is  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  monks  and 
nuns  of  old,  namely  their  cell.  My  assistant  Sandy 
Chubb  and  I go  all  over  the  country  giving  work- 
shops, and  at  inmates'  requests  we  endeavour  to 
find  a local  teacher  whom  we  prepare  for  teaching 
'inside'.  We  now  support  accredited  teachers  in  over 
70  prisons  in  England  through  correspondence  and 
an  annual  workshop.  Our  disciplines  are  based  on 
silence  so  there  is  no  philosophy  or  theology 
attached.  We  can  therefore  work  with  prisoners  of 
any  religion  or  of  none,  in  their  efforts  to  become 
alive.oo 

Sr.  Elaine  Machines  is  the  Executive  Director  of 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust,  Oxford,  England. 
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HOCK 


By  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


was  happy  as  the  poor 
man  who  had  just  won  a 
sweepstake.  It  was  like 
money  in  my  pocket.  I was 
about  to  fulfill  a life's  dream. 

My  superior  asked  me  if  I would 
like  to  go  to  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  to 
work  in  a large  university 
maternity  hospital. 

At  the  time  people  were  wor- 
rying that  communism  was 
spreading  among  the  medical 
students.  It  didn't  bother  me 
that  I knew  nothing  about  the 
ideologies  of  communism.  I 
didn't  speak  Portuguese  and 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
Latin  American  culture.  I was 
going  to  save  Brazil  or  at  least  a 
small  area  of  it  from  the  dread 
of  the  60s.  And  go  I did,  32  years 
ago. 

At  first  it  was  difficult,  but  I 
was  buoyed  up  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  becoming  bilingual.  My 
co-workers  and  I spoke  one 
language  at  work  and  another  in 
our  home.  The  beans  and  rice 
which  were  given  us  to  eat,  we 
promptly  gave  to  the  poor  at  the 
door  while  we  cooked  meat  and 
potatoes. 

With  time,  I mixed  up  the 
words  in  the  languages  and 
became  not  bilingual  but  trilin- 
gual. I blended  words,  phrases 
and  sentences  of  English  and 
Portuguese  so  much  so  that 


even  a Canadian  couldn't 
understand  me  completely.  I 
was  like  someone  without  a 
language  or  a country. 

Breaking  my  ankle  three  and 
a half  years  ago  forced  me  to 
return  to  Canada  for  surgery.  At 
the  rehabilitation  hospital  where 
I was  sent,  culture  shock  set  in. 
Through  my  tears  I heard  a 
nurse  telling  me,  "Sister,  you  are 
not  in  Brazil  now,  you  must  live 
in  Canada." 

I took  her  advice  and  began 
to  see  my  native  country  with 
the  wonderment  of  a child.  I 
could  talk  on  the  phone  and  my 
listeners  understood.  Cheddar 
cheese  enlivened  my  taste  buds. 

I felt  in  my  face  the  joys  and 
hardships  of  winter.  My  eyes 
feasted  on  the  rich  red  and  yel- 
low of  the  autumn  foliage.  My 
whole  body  came  back  to  life 
with  the  trees  and  plants  in  the 
month  of  May.  Barbecues  on  the 
back  veranda  are  such  a treat. 
What  shall  I say  of  the  break  in 
monotony  with  the  long  and 
short  days?  Lo  and  behold,  the 
speeding  traffic  stops  to  let  me 
walk  by!  I can't  believe  the 
beautiful  country  we  have.  It's 
really  wonderful  to  again  live  in 
this  "my  home  and  native 

land."oo 


jaivtneg 
beginning  and 
ending,  in 
time 

fa,  the 

tacvament  af,  the 
eternal  Maiu 
Qad  in  aivt  mid\t 


By  Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 
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students 


Floral  emblem  of  the  Margarida 
Alves  school,  Planalto  Pici,  Brazil, 
with  photographs  of  some  of  the 


Designed  by  Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  and  support. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

65  Clarendon  Avenue 
Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1J2 
Ph:  (416)920-1056;  Fax:  (416)925-2019 
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Thanksgiving 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  appeal  envelope. 

In  October,  we  in  Canada 
celebrate  both  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Evangelization  of  the  Nations 
(Mission  Sunday). 

One  way  to  give  thanks  to  God 
is  by  renewing  your  commitment 
to  mission.  With  God's  help  and 
yours,  Scarboro  missionaries  can 
also  give  witness  to  the  gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  support 
and  wish  you  and  your  family  a 
happy  Thanksgiving. 


scarboro 
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"YOU  CANNOT  TOUCH  ANOTHER  HEART 
WITH  ANYTHING  LESS  THAN  YOUR  OWN." 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil 

Fr.  Dan  died  in  November,  1995,  after 
serving  58  years  as  a missionary  priest, 
most  of  that  time,  40  years,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A prayerful  man, 
the  above  quote  was  found  written  in  one 
ofFr.  Dan's  Mass  books  after  his  death. 


See  Scarboro  Missions  on  Vision  TV! 

"School  of  Experience"  airs  on  September  23,  @ 7:30  p.m.  EST. 

A video  about  the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute  (ICI)  in 
Panama  where  leaders  of  grassroots  organizations  throughout  Latin 
America  strengthen  their  skills  and  in  turn  strengthen  their  commu- 
nities. ICI  was  founded  in  1964  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele  and  has  since  been  under  the  direction  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
The  Canadian  International  Development  Agency  (CIDA)  ( see  page  4, 
this  issue),  also  helps  to  fund  the  work  of  ICI. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


fM  nan 


ram 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


his  issue  is  about  human 
development  in  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  a small  town  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  As  you  read  you  will 
notice  how  prominent  is  the 
name.  Padre  Luis  (Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Lou  Quinn).  He  is  the 
one  who,  with  help  from  others 
and  arm  in  arm  with  the  Ocoans, 
has  given  his  life  to  make  human 
development  happen  in  this  area 
of  the  world.  He  is  at  the  centre 
of  things  even  though  he  very 
often  does  not  want  to  be. 

In  March  I travelled  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  accompa- 
nied by  Kathy 
VanLoon,  assis- 
tant editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  My 
primary  task 
was  to  do  an 
environmental 
assessment  of 
several  projects 
for  ADESJO  (a 
local  community  development 
association)  who  were  requesting 
funding  from  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency 
(see  article,  page  4).  Kathy's  main 
task  was  to  get  enough  material 
for  an  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

Padre  Luis  hosted  our  visit 
and  throughout  our  stay  we  trav- 
elled with  him  to  the  mountain 
communities  of  Ocoa  on  roads 
which  were  often  winding  and 
steep.  During  one  of  our  many 
long  drives,  with  deep  passion 
and,  thank  God,  one  hand  on  the 


L-R:  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  (Padre  Luis)  and 
Fr.  Gerald  Curry  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


wheel.  Padre  Luis  emphasized, 

"If  someone  gives  their  life  for 
something  we  had  better  find  out 
why." 

One  is  not  in  the  presence  of 
Luis  for  too  long  before  some 
incident  reveals  the  'why'  of  his 
life.  He  has  a deep  love  for  peo- 
ple and  in  a special  way  for  the 
people  of  Ocoa.  They  are  his 
companions  on  the  journey.  With 
him  they  love  and  share  and  care 
for  each  other.  He  has  given  them 
his  all  and  has  found  his  fulfill- 
ment with  them,  joining  in  their 
struggle  for  dignity  and  for  the 
future  of  their  children. 

Luis  is  indignant  at  the  sight 
of  a hungry  child;  of  poor  farm- 
ers edged  off  their  land;  of  the 
little  boy  whom  he  prays  over 
who  died  from  dehydration;  at 
the  indifference  of  others  in  the 
face  of  poverty  and  the  injustice 
which  lurks  behind  it.  Luis  has 
no  time  for  those  who  have  no 
time  for  the  poor. 


Equipped  with  an  endless 
supply  of  stories  of  his  almost  40- 
year  journey  among  the  Ocoans, 
Padre  Luis  told  us  of  one  incident 
at  the  inauguration  of  a new  road 
built  by  ADESJO.  In  attendance 
was  then  Dominican  President, 
Joaquin  Balaguer,  who  insisted 
that  the  road  be  blessed  by  Padre 
Luis  as  parish  priest  and  head  of 
1 ADESJO. 

Taken  by  surprise,  Luis  told 
those  present  that  he  did  not 
bring  a prayer  book  or  holy 
water;  however,  he  went  on  to 
say  the  road  had  already  been 
blessed  by  the  toil  of  the 
campesinos  (peasant  farmers)  who 
built  it  and  that  their  sweat  was 
true  'holy  water.' 

Gifted  with  a fine  voice.  Padre 
Luis  and  the  people  of  Ocoa  sing 
out  songs  of  justice,  hope  and 
liberation.  The  celebration  of 
Eucharist  for  them  is  a time  when 
they  strengthen  each  other  and 
their  belief  in  a Christ  who 
relates  to  their  struggles  for  life 
with  dignity. 

Indeed  Christ  and  the  justice 
He  proclaimed  is  the  'why'  of 
Luis'  life;  it  is  the  'why"  of  a jour- 
ney that  has  been  intense  and 
many  times  dangerous.  It  is  a 
journey  blessed  with  the  sweat  of 
Padre  Luis  and  the  Ocoans,  as 
they  walk  arm  in  arm  in  the 
struggle  for  dignity. °° 


COVER:  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  on  one  of 
his  daily  visits  to  mountain  commu- 
nities in  Ocoa. 
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iirtnersliip  /ievelopment 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


n December  of  1996  I travelled  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  not  as  a tourist  or  for 
a relaxing  winter  vacation,  but  to  help  an 
organization  headed  by  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  a 
Scarboro  missionary  who  has  been  living 
and  working  among  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
for  almost  40  years. 

The  Organization  for  the  Development  of  the 
People  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  (ADESJO)  (pronounced 
a-dey-ho)  had  prepared  a proposal  to  submit  to  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA),  asking  the  agency  for  a grant.  The  money 
would  help  build  two  aqueducts,  a small  irrigation 
system,  and  50  latrines  in  several  rural  communities 
outside  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  (urban  population,  25,000; 
rural  population  60,000),  the  second  largest  town  in 
the  Province  of  Peravia. 

For  the  past  five  years  I have  been  the  liaison 
with  CIDA  when  Scarboro  missionaries  request 
funding  for  their  projects. 

The  Canadian  government,  through  its  over- 
seas aid  organization  (CIDA),  is  willing  to  help 
finance  up  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  projects  that 
"support  sustainable  development  in  developing 
countries  in  order  to  reduce  poverty  and  contribute 
to  a more  secure,  equitable  and  prosperous  world" 
(Canadian  government  document,  " Canada  and  the 
World ",  1995). 

CIDA  has  set  out  a number  of  priorities  in 
order  to  meet  this  objective.  It  was  my  task  to  help 
the  members  of  ADESJO  prepare  a proposal  which 
would  meet  CIDA's  strict  requirements.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task,  but  as  we  became  more  involved  we 
easily  saw  the  wisdom  of  these  requirements. 

Our  project  had  to  meet  basic  human  needs 
like  health  care  or  education  or  shelter.  It  had  to 
have  the  participation  of  the  community,  particular- 
ly the  women;  that  is,  women  had  to  be  involved  in 
the  planning  and  be  beneficiaries  of  the  project. 

The  project  also  had  to  be  respectful  of  the 


environment — this  applies  especially  to  projects 
involving  construction — and  be  sustainable,  that  is, 
not  something  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

CIDA-funded  projects  must  involve  helping 
people  to  develop  their  own  capacity  to  sustain 
themselves  and  their  families;  projects  to  help  the 
poor;  that  respect  human  rights,  especially  the  rights 
of  women  and  children;  and  projects  that  promote 
democracy  and  the  security  of  the  individual. 

Aqueducts 

The  community  of  El  Naranjal  is  large,  300 
families,  and  they  had  declared  in  community  meet- 
ings that  access  to  good  water  was  their  main  need 
and  concern. 

As  beneficiaries  of  the  project,  the  community 
participated  in  the  planning,  working  with  the 
'experts'  from  ADESJO  who  have  been  involved  in 
community  development  projects  like  this  for  many 
years — El  Naranjal  would  be  their  121st  aqueduct! 
The  villagers  would  supply  the  labour,  and  they 
would  contribute  an  initial  and  a monthly  fee  based 
on  what  they  could  pay. 

Members  of  ADESJO  began  to  educate  the 
community  on  water  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, proper  hygiene,  and  as  well,  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  aqueducts  themselves  to  ensure 
an  adequate  and  long  lasting  supply  of  water. 

Construction  would  take  eight  months,  with 
an  additional  two  months'  testing  period  to  work 
out  any  flaws.  CIDA  wants  its  projects  designed 
with  results  in  mind.  This  list  of  results  would  be 
the  yardstick  on  judging  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
project. 

The  planners  started  out  by  listing  results  such 
as  an  increase  in  the  overall  health  of  the  villagers, 
especially  the  women  who  sometimes  walk  miles  to 
gather  water.  Now  their  energies  could  be  better 
used  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Now  they 
may  even  get  time  for  proper  rest  and  even  to 
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acquire  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  writing. 

A second  aqueduct  would  be  built  for  the 
smaller  community  of  El  Rincon  del  Pino.  The  same 
process  of  consultation  and  education  took  place. 
The  same  participation  and  cooperation  would  be 
expected  of  the  approximately  75  families  in  the 
area. 


As  in  other  projects,  officials  from  the  Domini- 
can government  would  work  with  ADESJO,  provid- 
ing expert  advice  and  ensuring  that  the  river  basin 
and  its  environment  are  maintained. 


Irrigation  System 

The  irrigation  system  would  be  set  up  in  La 
Huasima,  a small  community  of  30  families  living 
1500  feet  above  sea  level.  This  time  the  water  would 
be  taken  from  two  small  streams  in  the  Nizao  river 
basin.  ADESJO,  aware  of  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
community,  had  studied  the  region  and  selected  a 
source  which  would  supply  sufficient  water 
throughout  the  whole  year,  especially  during  the 
dry  season.  The  system  would  be  efficient,  based  on 
gravity,  and  a natural  resources  committee  would 
be  formed  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  committee's  task  would  be  to  see 
that  the  environmental  laws  of  the  country  would  be 
followed.  Among  the  expected  results  was  the  refor- 
estation of  40  acres  of  land  in  the  water  source  area 
of  the  project.  Another  result  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  families,  their  health 
and  nutritional  levels  would  improve  and  they 
would  learn  proper  stewardship  of  the 
environment. 


Latrines 


Of  the  300  families  in  El  Naranjal,  100  do  not 
yet  have  latrines  because  they  could  not  afford 
them.  In  Phase  I of  the  project  latrines  would  be 


Fr.  Quinn  and  Bartolo 
Martinez  of  ADESJO 
(seated).  Projects  funded  by 
the  Canadian  International 
Developmnent  Agency 
(CIDA)  will  benefit 
communities,  especially 
women  and  children. 


built  for  50  of  these  families.  Next  year.  Phase  II, 
calls  for  the  remaining  50  latrines  to  be  built. 

These  latrines  would  be  properly  constructed 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  Dominican 
Department  of  Health.  The  families  themselves, 
aided  by  the  expertise  of  ADESJO,  would  build  the 
latrines  and  be  shown  proper  maintenance  require- 
ments, as  well  as  the  importance  of  proper  personal 
hygiene.  To  measure  improvements  to  the  commu- 
nity's health,  ADESJO  will  conduct  a health  survey 
before  and  after  the  latrines  are  built. 


The  final  proposal  for  this  three-year  project  was 
40  pages  long,  including  area  maps  and  sketches 
of  the  projects  themselves.  This  was  submitted  to 
CIDA,  along  with  pictures  and  a Dominican  govern- 
ment document  citing  the  work  of  ADESJO  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  development  needed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

To  produce  the  proposal  took  hundreds  of 
hours  of  work  and  the  combined  efforts  of  several 
people  both  in  Canada  and  in  Ocoa:  department 
heads  and  project  coordinators  at  ADESJO,  among 
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them  Ferrrun  Lara,  Carlos  Bonilla,  Taylor  Santana, 
Bartolo  Martinez;  Fr.  Quinn  and  his  secretary.  Ana 
Soto;  myself  (I  also  enlisted  the  help  of  two  staff  at 
Scarboro  Missions,  Inez  Fernandez  and  Kathy  Van- 
Loon);  and  finally,  CIDA's  program  manager, 
Carmina  Matton,  who  helped  to  guide  the  formation 
of  the  proposal  and  then  submitted  it  to  a three- 
member  committee  of  development  experts.  The 
committee  accepted  it,  but  on  the  condition  that  an 
environmental  assessment  be  done  in  order  to  better 
fulfill  the  Canadian  government's  requirements  for 
protecting  the  environment. 

To  get  Year  I fully  approved  I returned  again 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  March  of  this  year  to 
work  with  ADESJO  on  the  required  environmental 
assessment.  We  submitted  this  in  April  and  it,  too, 
was  accepted,  ensuring  the  financing  for  the  first  full 
year. 

Next  March  a report  on  this  first  year  will  be 
sent  to  CIDA.  For  years  II  and  III  of  this  three-year 
project,  this  same  process  will  be  followed. 

CIDA  has  one  other  significant  condition  to  its 
funding.  The  local  NGO  handling  the  project,  in  this 
case,  Fr.  Quinn  and  ADESJO,  must  raise  one-third  of 
the  cost  with  funds  received  specifically  from  Cana- 
dian sources. 

Where  it  all  began 

Scarboro  missionaries  first  went  to  Ocoa  in 
1943  and  soon  became  involved  in  what  we  know 
today  as  'development'. 

In  the  early  1960s  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Joe  Curcio  started 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in 
Ocoa  and  they  established  a link 
with  members  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society  of  Corpus  Christi 
parish  in  Toronto.  The  group  in 
Ocoa  became  involved  in  helping 
victims  of  a powerful  hurricane 
that  struck  the  Ocoa  region  in 
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Fr.  Joseph  Curcio 


Photos  this  page:  Always  on  the  go, 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn  (far  left)  discusses 
current  projects  with  coordinators  on 
the  street  outside  the  ADESJO 
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1963.  From  this  work,  Fr.  Curcio  and  members  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  together  with  other  Ocoans,  then 
went  on  to  form  an  association  (today  known  as 
ADESJO)  for  the  development  of  the  town  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa.  When  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  arrived  in  1965, 
this  civic  organization  was  inactive  because  the 
country  was  in  a civil  war.  Flowever,  when  Fr.  Lou 
became  Executive  Director  he  re-mobilized  the  asso- 
ciation. 

According  to  Fr.  Joe,  it  was  Fr.  Lou  who  imme- 
diately saw  the  possibilities  of  such  an  organization. 
He  put  himself  firmly  with  the  men  and  women 
working  for  the  dignity  of  the  people.  "The  Ocoans 
are  special  among  the  Dominicans,"  says  Fr.  Joe. 
"They  have  a lot  of  drive  and  a good  sense  of  busi- 
ness and  of  making  things  happen." 

Today  ADESJO  employs  over  98  people.  The 
Dominican  government  pays  32  salaries,  with 
ADESJO  responsible  for  incentives.  ADESJO  pays 
the  other  66  salaries,  using  government  grants  and 
funds  received  from  project  beneficiaries,  but  the 
rest  is  raised  by  Fr.  Quinn,  or  "Padre  Luis"  as  he  is 
known  to  the  people. 

ADESJO  has  constructed  much  of  the  infra- 
structure in  Ocoa,  with  most  of  the  labour  done  by 
volunteer  work  crews  from  the  town  and  surround- 
ing rural  communities. 

Since  its  beginning,  ADESJO  has  built  over  450 
kilometres  of  roads,  42  schools,  nine  community 
centres,  and  nine  rural  health  clinics.  It  has  built 
1200  homes  and  repaired  4500  more.  As  well,  over 
120  aqueducts,  22  irrigation  systems,  and  800 
latrines  have  been  built.  Reforestation  of  the  area 
has  been  an  ongoing  project  and  since  1972  over 
8,000  acres  of  land  have  been  reforested.  ADESJO 


ADESJO  projects  include  schools  and  homes  built  by  and  for  the  people  of  Ocoa 


has  also  been  a pioneer  in  soil  conservation  since 
1968. 

In  addition  to  these  community  development 
projects,  ADESJO  has  been  involved  in  a variety  of 
other  initiatives  in  its  pursuit  of  an  integral 
approach  to  development,  that  is,  one  which  focuses 
on  all  aspects  of  human  development  and  addresses 
all  human  needs. 

ADESJO's  Department  of  Health,  a member  of 
the  National  Health  Commission  and  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Commission,  operates  many  programs, 
including:  tuberculosis  prevention;  vaccinations; 
sale  of  pharmaceutical  drugs  at  subsidized  prices; 
maternity  care;  sexually  transmitted  disease  and 
AIDS  education;  dental  care  in  rural  communities; 
construction  and  repair  of  rural  clinics;  and  tradi- 
tional medicine. 

ADESJO  and  the  Department  of  Dentistry  of 
the  Autonomous  University  of  Santo  Domingo 
signed  an  agreement  to  run  an  ongoing  dental  pro- 
gram together  in  rural  schools.  The  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  prevent  and  cure  cavities  and  peri- 
odontal diseases. 

Since  the  program  began  in  July,  1992,  81  den- 
tal students  from  the  Dominican  university  have 
provided  dental  treatments  to  2,782  school  children 
in  nine  communities.  ADESJO  provides  financial 
and  human  resources  to  support  this  program. 

Since  1982,  ADESJO  has  also  collaborated  with 
dentists  and  dental  assistants  from  Baltimore,  New 
York,  and  Mississippi,  organized  by  Dr.  Frank  Serio. 
Each  summer  30-35  volunteers  attend  to  more  than 
500  people  living  in  poor  neighbourhoods  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  and  in  surrounding  rural  communities. 
These  Dominicans  could  otherwise  never  afford 
dental  care.  Warm  friendships  have  developed 
between  the  dentists  and  patients  over  the  years. 

ADESJO  has  maintained  close  relationships 
with  the  United  States  Peace  Corps,  the  Japanese 
Agency  for  International  Cooperation  (JICA),  and 
other  international  volunteer  organizations  for 
many  years.  Volunteers  from  these  organizations 


have  contributed  to  the  construction  of  rural 
schools,  roads,  houses  and  aqueducts;  to  improving 
agricultural  production;  and  to  the  organization  of 
farmers.  The  Japanese  volunteers  have  primarily 
worked  in  ceramic  and  bamboo  craftsmanship,  men- 
tal and  physical  rehabilitation,  improving  agricul- 
tural production,  and  the  fine  arts. 

ADESJO  also  coordinates  the  visits  of  students 
and  volunteer  workers  from  other  regions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  from  other  countries,  who 
assist  in  the  construction  of  projects  and  with  sum- 
mer camp  programs  for  children  in  rural  communi- 
ties (see  articles,  pp.15  and  17). 

All  volunteers  share  their  lives  with  the  people 
of  Ocoa  by  exchanging  knowledge,  experiences, 
customs,  traditions  and  cultures,  and  accompanying 
them  in  their  search  for  a better  way  of  life. 

One  gets  the  feeling  that  many  want  to  be 
here,  to  be  part  of  the  work,  to  share  in  the  dedica- 
tion and  vision  of  Padre  Luis  and  the  numerous 
Ocoans  who  collaborate  with  him — to  be  where 
great  things  are  happening. 

In  1968  the  Dominican  government  began  to  sup- 
port ADESJO  projects  because  it  recognized  and 
acknowledged  the  work  being  done  by  the  people. 
As  well  as  providing  grants,  the  government  coordi- 
nates and  pays  the  salaries  for  specialists  to  work 
with  ADESJO's  departments  of  natural  resources, 
health  and  education. 

Help  also  continues  from  international  organi- 
zations such  as  CIDA,  the  German  Development 
Agency  (GTZ),  and  U.S.  AID.  As  Executive  Director 
of  ADESJO,  Padre  Luis  has  sought  and  received 
assistance  from  many  countries  through  their 
embassies  and  consulates  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
Dominican  capital.  The  Dutch  embassy  has  been 
particularly  supportive  of  ADESJO  projects  over  the 
years. 

As  well,  Canadian  Catholics  who  give  through 
Scarboro  Missions,  and  more  directly  through  their 
own  parishes  and  organizations,  are  a constant 
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Padre  Luis  celebrating  the  Eucharist  at  a rural  village. 


source  of  help. 

Today  ADESJO  has  its  own  two  storey  centre 
with  an  on-staff  legal  counsel,  administrative  offices 
and  departments  of  natural  resources,  health,  infra- 
structure, and  education  (including  women's  educa- 
tion). 

Padre  Luis  has  his  office  nearby  in  the  small 
parish  house  where  he  lives.  It  is  a busy  place!  People 
are  continually  coming  and  going:  ADESJO  field 
workers,  foreign  volunteers,  government  officials, 
parishioners,  and  people  looking  for  guidance. 

A walkie  talkie  keeps  him  in  contact  with 
ADESJO  workers  at  the  project  sites.  Telephone,  fax 
(and  soon  e-mail)  connect  him  with  the  capital  city, 
and  with  collaborators  in  many  other  countries,  and  he 
is  often  heard  encouraging  them  as  they  work  together 
in  service  of  the  impoverished  people  of  Ocoa. 

As  parish  priest  he  continually  proclaims  a 
gospel  of  justice,  and  that  faith  must  be  practical — in 
words  and  action.  Speaking  at  the  completion  of  a 
rural  community  project,  Padre  Luis  spoke  about  a 
Chinese  blessing:  "Have  you  had  your  rice  today?"  He 
told  the  people  of  the  meaningfulness  of  this  blessing, 
especially  in  a place  like  Ocoa,  where  the  answer  can 
often  be  "No."  From  the  reply,  one  may  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  real  situation  of  the  other,  and  help  if 
needed.  Padre  Luis  has  given  his  life  to  enable  the  poor 
of  Ocoa  to  answer  this  blessing  with  a resounding 
"Yes!"°° 


You  CAN 
take  it  with  you! 

Help  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus 
now  and  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
remembering  Scarboro  Missions 


In  your  WILL 


-OR- 

With  a GIFT  ANNUITY 


Invest  $ 1 ,000  or  more  and  receive  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return  for  life, 
with  a large  portion  tax-free. 

(You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate  in  our  Gift  Annuity  Plan.) 


For  more  information  and  your 
Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet 
clip  and  mail  this  coupon  to: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On, 

M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 


Your  name 


(please  print) 
Address 

Apt.  # 

City/Prov. 

Postal  Code 

Ref.# 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


You  have  been  blessed. 

Will  you  be  a blessing  to  others? 
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) / "’omen's  Struggle 


By  Betty  Pimentel 


In  the  following  article  Betty  Pimentel,  a lawyer  working  for  ADESJO, 
a community  development  association  in  the  town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
writes  about  the  struggle  of  women  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  efforts 
taking  place  in  Ocoa. 


t is  a challenge  to  halt  the  evil  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  situa- 
tion of  women  in  society  and  politics.  What  height  the  spirits  of  those 
heroines  will  attain:  Joan  of  Arc,  Luisa  Michael,  Simone  de  Beauvoir 
in  France,  and  Abigail  Mejia  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

To  spread  these  sacred  myths  throughout  the  world  is  to  outrage 
many  people.  If  the  remembrance  of  March  8 — International  Dav  of  Solidarity 
With  Women — has  meant  anything  to  us,  it  would  be  because  it  has  made 
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Photos  previous  page:  The  people  of  Ocoa,  accompanied  by 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn  (centre  right),  take  part  in  International  Day 
of  Solidarity  With  Women  on  March  8 to  raise  awareness  of 
the  need  for  gender  equality  at  all  social  levels. 


known  the  official  history  of  the 
women  of  our  world. 

To  create  a system  of  modern- 
ization, of  non-violence,  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  between  men 
and  women,  would  be  to  commit 
humans  to  an  historic  irreversible 
step. 

It  would  be  a long  way  for 
women  to  go  to  equal  men,  not  to 
take  their  role  from  them,  but  to 
regain  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  denied  us  as  women. 

In  this  century,  only  24 
women  have  been  chosen  as 
heads  of  state  or  government,  a 
mere  10.5%  take  up  seats  in  the 
world's  parliaments.  A great 
example  of  the  possibilities  for 
women  is  that  of  Sweden,  which, 
in  1995,  formed  a cabinet  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  and 
women.  Also,  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
police,  a woman,  Adriana  Costil- 
la, was  named  to  head  a district 
with  responsibility  for  60  police 
officers. 

Here  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Amada  Castro  was  the  only 
woman  able  to  reach  the  position 
of  General  Superintendent  of 
Harvesting  in  several  govern- 
ment sugar  mills,  which  makes 
her  the  second-in-command  of 
this  type  of  production;  and 
Milagros  Ortiz  Bosch  has  the 
wonderful  option  of  becoming 
head  of  state — she  is  among  the 
15  women  members  of  parlia- 
ment out  of  a total  of  120. 

One  of  the  big  successes  of 
Dominican  women  in  parliament 
is  the  recently  promulgated  law 
which  changed  the  sexist  lan- 
guage. As  well,  reforms  were 


made  to  some  articles  of  the 
penal  code,  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  the  Code  for 
Minors.  These  changes  expose 
offenses  and  crimes  formerly 
committed  against  women  with- 
out any  fear  of  reprisal. 

Among  other  successes  is  the 
law  which  includes  women  as  a 
subject  of  Agrarian  Reform  laws. 
The  woman  of  the  family  unit 
can  now  become  an  heir  to  a 
parcel  of  land.  Another  reform  is 
contained  in  the  Law  on  Educa- 
tion Plan  which  contains  all  the 
corrections  necessary  to  make 
men  and  women  equal  in  the 
area  of  education. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  world's 
poor  are  women.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  for  women  is 
double  that  of  men.  Women  who 
are  employed  also  work  at  home 
and  in  family  care  which  in  our 
society  has  been  assigned  to 
women.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
this  work  in  the  home  acknowl- 
edged by  governments  in  any 
official  way. 

In  the  municipality  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  a policy  is  in  place  that 
strives  to  make  the  public  aware 
so  as  to  avoid  sexist  language  in 
the  area  of  education,  in  the 
home,  and  at  all  social  levels.  An 
example  of  this  was  the  public 
demonstration  on  this  year's 
International  Day  of  Solidarity 
with  Women. 

Women  and  men  of  all  ages 
and  occupations  took  part.  The 
Secretariat  of  Education  and 
Culture  was  represented  by  a 
school  district;  students  from  the 
Jose  Nunez  de  Caceres  high 
school  depicted  professional 
equality;  also  present  were  rural 


he  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  requires  that  all  CIDA- 
funded  projects  work  towards 
the  goal  of  full  participation  of 
women  as  equal  partners  in  the 
development  of  their  societies. 
Overseas  partners  are  asked  to 
examine  the  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  the  society  and  the 
relationships  between  them. 

It  is  understood  that  gender 
inequalities  in  any  society 
contribute  to  women's  poverty 
and  can  be  addressed  most 
effectively  when  both  women 
and  men  are  involved. 


and  urban  associations  such  as 
ADESJO,  headed  by  Fr.  Luis 
Quinn;  and  Esperanza  Medrano, 
former  head  of  a program  to 
strengthen  the  place  of  women 
within  ADESJO  and  the  Domini- 
can society.  This  program  is  sup- 
ported by  national  and  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  the 
German  (GTZ)  and  Canadian 
(CIDA)  development  agencies, 
OXFAM,  and  MISEREOR— a 
Catholic-based  aid  organization 
in  Europe. 

In  Ocoa,  Martha  Aguasvivas 
has  been  the  only  woman  candi- 
date for  mayor  and  was  the  first 
attorney  for  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  that  municipality.  Only 
three  women  have  attained  the 
position  of  Town  Counselors. 

Because  gender  touches  on 
many  different  processes  for 
cultural  change,  we  shall  contin- 
ue dreaming  about  what  is  most 
dear  to  us.  We  shall  risk  our  lives 
in  one  way  or  another  for  equali- 
ty between  men  and  women. 

We  offer  tribute  to  our  mar- 
tyrs! Women  who  struggle  for 
equality  in  this  society  are  like  a 
sailboat  in  the  waters  of  Cape 
Horn!°° 
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Clockwise  from  left: 

Fr.  Art  MacKinnon;  the  Padre  Arturo 
Centre;  Sr.  Mary  Jo  Mazzerolle  with  a 
staff  member. 


<3  entre 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


fter  working  as  a nurse  at  a 
hospital  in  Kingston, 
Ontario,  Sr.  Mary  Jo 
Mazzerolle,  a member  of  the  Reli- 
gious Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph, 
was  missioned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  She  and  two  other  Hos- 
pitaller Sisters  arrived  in  the 
small  town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
on  March  5,  1965,  assigned  to 
work  in  the  local  hospital. 

Soon  after  their  arrival.  Scar- 
boro  missionary  Fr.  Art  MacKin- 
non came  to  their  house  and 
described  to  the  Sisters  his  dream 
of  a centre  where  young  men 
would  be  trained  in  carpentry, 
and  women  would  be  trained  in 
sewing.  Fr.  Art  believed  that  the 
people  of  Ocoa  needed  opportu- 
nities to  help  support  themselves 
and  their  families. 

"A  few  months  later,  Fr.  Art 
was  dead,"  Sr.  Mary  Jo  recalls.  He 
had  been  assassinated  in  Monte 
Plata  by  the  Dominican  military 


for  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  young  men  of  his 
parish  who  had  been  unjustly 
imprisoned.  This  was  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  after  long 
years  under  the  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo  dictatorship. 

Today  Fr.  Art's  dream  has 
been  realized.  The  town  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  has  a vocational 
education  centre  named  after 
him:  the  Padre  Arturo  Centre.  It 
is  part  of  the  parish  of  Ocoa  and 
administered  by  the  Religious 
Hospitallers. 

The  Centre  has  operated 
autonomously  since  it  opened, 
but  has  always  had  a very  close 
link  with  ADESJO,  a local  com- 
munity development  association 
(see  article  page  4).  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Lou  Quinn  ("Padre 
Luis")  is  both  parish  priest  and 
the  Executive  Director  of 
ADESJO.  Volunteer  work  crews 
of  the  community  of  Ocoa,  mobi- 


lized and  directed  by  ADESJO, 
constructed  most  of  the  Centre, 
and  over  the  years  the  association 
has  channelled  funds  for  needed 
equipment. 

In  1995  ADESJO  won  one  mil- 
lion pesos  (CDN$1 00,000)  in  the 
"Brugal  Believes  in  its  People 
Contest",  which  it  invested  in  the 
Centre  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  building,  updating  of  electri- 
cal installations,  installing  a cis- 
tern, and  purchasing  computers. 

Today,  the  Padre  Arturo  Centre 
has  grown  to  contain  not  only 
a carpentry  and  sewing  centre, 
but  also  an  elementary  school  and 
a training  centre  offering  classes 
in  a variety  of  crafts  such  as  jew- 
ellery making,  bamboo  basket 
weaving,  ceramics  (introduced  by 
volunteers  from  Japan),  stained 
glass  crafts,  and  precious  wood 
and  stone  goods. 

There  are  also  32  satellite 
sewing  centres  (with  over  800 
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Sr.  Mary  Jo  Mazzerolle  with  school  children. 


women  enrolled  in  the  two-year 
program)  as  well  as  one  carpentry 
and  one  bamboo  furniture-mak- 
ing training  centre  in  campos 
(rural  villages)  throughout  the 
region.  The  minimum  age  for 
enrollment  is  15. 

The  satellite  sewing  centres  are 
attached  to  rural  schools  and  use 
machines  donated  through 
ADESJO. 

Sr.  Mary  Jo  Mazzerolle  overseas 
all  operations  at  the  Centre, 
but  one  can  tell  that  her  heart  is 
with  the  school  children.  They 
range  in  age  from  six  to  about  13, 
and  attend  classes  from  kinder- 
garten to  grade  three. 

"There  are  so  many  children  in 
Ocoa,"  Sr.  Mary  Jo  says,  "who 
want  to  attend  school  but  can't." 
There  are  not  enough  spaces  in 
the  local  schools  and  many  fami- 
lies cannot  afford  to  pay  for  books 
or  the  required  uniforms  and 
shoes.  Because  of  this,  many  chil- 
dren come  to  the  Centre's  school 
where  books  are  provided  and, 
whenever  possible,  uniforms  and 
shoes. 

These  are  mostly  children  of 
the  barrios,  the  most  impover- 
ished parts  of  town.  For  some, 
their  mother  is  dead,  or  their 
father  has  abandoned  the  family. 

And  still  there  are  not  enough 
spaces  and  many  kids  are  turned 
away.  Each  year  teachers  go  out 


to  the  barrios  to  visit  the  families 
and  register  kids  for  the  few 
spaces  they  do  have. 

"We  take  the  oldest  children  in 
each  family,"  Sr.  Mary  Jo  tells  me. 
"I  know  that  the  younger  ones 
will  be  joining  the  school  in 
time."  Often  mothers  cry  as  they 
plead  with  her  to  allow  all  their 
children  to  be  enrolled.  At  pre- 
sent, construction  is  underway  at 
the  Centre  to  build  a larger  school 
to  replace  the  old  wooden  struc- 
ture. 

Earlier  this  year  Sr.  Mary  Jo 
attended  an  event  held  by  the 
Dominican  government's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Benefit  of  Children. 
They  presented  her  with  a gift  of 
$550,000  pesos  (CDN$55,000)  for 
the  construction  of  this  new 
school. 

Sonia  Fernandez,  sister  of  the 
newly  elected  President  Leonel 
Fernandez,  is  very  supportive  of 
the  school  and  broke  the  ground 
at  the  start  of  construction.  Ms. 
Fernandez  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  this  new  government  consid- 
ers children  a priority  as  they 
represent  the  country's  future. 
Government  budget  priorities 
have  changed,  with  an  emphasis 
now  on  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, eliminating  poverty,  and 
reducing  the  military. 


Above  and  right:  Sewing  and  carpentry 
students. 


s Sr.  Mary  Jo  and  I spoke,  a 
group  of  children — "my  little 


angels"  as  she  calls  them — came 
in  with  their  teacher.  Sr.  Mary  Jo 
did  an  impromptu  school  quiz 
and  the  children  yelled  out  the 
answers  quickly  and  with  enthu- 
siasm. Following  her  lead,  they 
reciteda  rhyme  in  perfect  English. 
Then  she  started  them  on  a joyous 
Spanish  song.  While  they  were 
singing  Sr.  Mary  Jo  began  to 
dance  with  one  of  the  boys  much 
to  the  children's  delight. 

Many  of  the  students  are  wear- 
ing uniforms.  "These  we  made 
out  of  dresses  which  were  sent  to 
us  from  friends  in  Toronto,"  she 
says  with  a laugh.  But  uniforms 
are  not  important,  she  adds 
quickly;  getting  an  education  is. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  people  in 
Ocoa  do  not  know  how  to  read 
and  write. 

Plans  for  the  Centre 

A lot  of  construction  is  taking 
place  at  the  Centre.  Even  at  this 
stage  it  is  impressive  and  I am 
sure  it  gives  the  people  of  Ocoa  a 
sense  of  confidence  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  new  elementary  school 
will  have  three  classrooms,  two 
washrooms,  a cafeteria  and  a 
teachers'  room.  Besides  the  new 
school,  better  facilities  are  being 
built  for  the  existing  furniture- 
making, stained  glass  and  bam- 
boo handicrafts  training  centres. 
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Above  L-R:  Padre  Luis  with  Eddie  and  Daniel. 


candle  which  sits  on  her  desk.  It 
is  almost  always  lit.  The  candle 
burns  for  Padre  Arturo  whose 
picture  hangs  on  the  wall.  "He 
helps  us,"  she  says.  "Whenever 
things  are  at  their  most  desperate, 
something  always  comes  up. 
Thanks  to  him." 

Artisans  in  Training 

I was  given  a tour  of  the  facili- 
ties and  met  some  of  the  young 
artisans.  Padre  Luis  told  me  that 
these  students  won  a nation-wide 
award  four  years  in  a row.  Beauti- 
ful artifacts  of  wood,  clay,  and 
stained  glass,  and  lovely  pieces  of 
jewellery  are  on  display  and 
available  for  purchase.  Items  are 
also  custom  made. 

Padre  Luis  excitedly  showed 
me  the  new  laser  equipment  pur- 
chased at  a staggering  cost  of 
US$25,000.  It  is  being  used  for 
woodwork  at  the  Centre  and  for 
creating  designs  for  the  cigar 
boxes  made  at  the  factory  nearby. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  the  arti- 
sans at  the  Centre  and  a number 
of  icieas  are  in  the  works.  Already 
a model  ship  manufacturer  in  San 
Cristobal  has  commissioned  them 
to  make  parts  for  the  ships  he 
produces. 

I watched  this  high  tech 
machinery  in  operation.  Eddie,  an 
employee  at  the  Centre  who  spent 
two  weeks  at  a training  centre  in 


especially  at  the 
end  of  each 
month  when  the 
Centre  must 
come  up  with 
some  of  the 
employees' 
salaries.  "We 
asked  the  gov- 
ernment to  pro- 
vide us  with  teachers,"  Sr.  Mary 
Jo  tells  me,  "and  so  they  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  four  teachers  at  the 
elementary  school."  The  govern- 
ment also  pays  the  salaries  of  the 
administrative  workers  and  most 
of  the  vocational  education  teach- 
ers at  the  Centre.  The  salaries  not 
covered  by  the  government  come 
mostly  from  donations  and  from 
sales  of  the  Centre's  products  and 
handicrafts. 

During  the  day  people  are 
constantly  dropping  by  her  tiny 
office.  It  could  be  the  many  visi- 
tors to  the  Centre,  or  staff  seeking 
direction  or  help  because  a piece 
of  equipment  is  broken,  or  more 
tools  are  needed,  or  some  of  the 
construction  workers  have  not  yet 
shown  up,  or  more  uniforms  are 
needed  for  the  children,  or  a 
group  of  foreign  volunteers  they 
were  expecting  have  just  arrived. 
It  never  ends. 

And  they  continue  on,  accom- 
plishing great  things  despite  the 
difficulties.  The  reason,  Sr.  Mary 
Jo  believes,  lies  firmly  in  a small 


The  new  buildings  will  also 
house  a convention  room,  a 
library,  and  a multi-use  room  to 
be  used  by  INFOTEP  (Institute  of 
Technological  and  Professional 
Information).  ADESJO  has  signed 
a contract  with  this  private  insti- 
tute (which  is  financed  by  corpo- 
rations and  by  the  Dominican 
government)  to  facilitate  technical 
courses  to  raise  the  level  of  indus- 
trial activity  in  the  country. 
INFOTEP  has  already  offered 
courses  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  leather  goods;  it  has 
provided  training  for  teachers 
and  has  conducted  studies  on  the 
prices  of  products  sold  at  the 
Centre. 

There  are  also  plans  to  pur- 
chase industrial  sewing  machines 
to  train  people  who  leave  home  to 
seek  work  in  the  Industrial  Free 
Zones  throughout  the  country. 

Indeed,  Padre  Arturo's  simple 
vision  has  not  only  become  a 
reality,  but  has  grown  beyond 
anyone's  wildest  dreams. 

But  every  step  is  a struggle — 
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with  ten  more  sanding  machines 
which  were  scheduled  to  arrive 
soon. 

Doubling  the  machinery  and 
increasing  the  staff  is  the  only 
way  to  increase  production,  the 
young  foreman,  Franklin  Librado, 
told  me.  Franklin  (standing  in 
photo  directly  above)  graduated 
from  the  carpentry  school  at  the 
Padre  Arturo  Centre,  and  was 
sent  to  the  town  of  Puerto  Plata 
for  further  training.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  factory's  workers  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Padre  Arturo  Centre. 

There  are  machines  for  almost 
every  step  of  the  process.  Some 
are  made  by  these  resourceful, 
skilled  young  men.  "We  buy  the 
motors  and  build  the  rest  our- 
selves when  we  have  to," 

Franklin  said. 

These  boxes  are  beautiful  and 
have  a strong  smell  of  the  cedar 
from  which  they  are  made.  One 
can  easily  see  why  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  them.  It  is  quite  a 
business  venture  for  the  town  and 
one  for  which  they  are  very 
proud.  It  is  another  result  of  the 
determination,  vision  and  com- 
mitment of  Padre  Arturo,  Sr. 

Mary  Jo,  Padre  Luis,  and  every- 
one at  the  Centre  and  in  the  wider 
community  whose  efforts  give 
new  life  to  the  people  of  Ocoa.°° 


Workers  at  the  Cigar 
Box  Factory,  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic. 


/ 
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Florida,  turned  on  the  computer 
and  set  up  the  function  quickly 
and  with  ease.  In  a matter  of  21 
seconds,  the  laser  cut  out  six  iden- 
tical pieces  for  the  ships.  The 
manufacturer  pays  eight  pesos  for 
every  six  pieces. 

Eddie  is  a gifted  artist.  His 
sketches  and  paintings  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  studio 
workshop,  and  he  has  been  com- 
missioned to  design  the  stained 
glass  window  at  the  cathedral  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Bani.  Most  of 
his  work  carries  the  theme  of 
ecology  and  the  environment. 

Also  with  us  was  Daniel,  in  his 
early  20s,  who  Padre  Luis  whis- 
pers to  me  is  a genius.  Daniel 
showed  me  a small  sculpture  he 
had  made.  It  was  of  a young  man 
riding  a bicycle  and  carrying 
parcels  strapped  to  the  back  of 
the  bike.  It  was  all  made  of  wire, 
intricately  done  with  every  detail. 
The  bicycle  kick  stand  could  even 
be  raised  and  lowered.  He  had 
made  it  in  a few  minutes  after 
watching  an  American  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  stationed  in  the 
rural  village  of  El  Limon,  ride  in 
to  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  every  day. 

Padre  Luis  has  high  hopes  for 
Daniel  and  knows  that  his  cre- 
ative genius  will  be  a great  asset 
to  the  Centre.  His  hope  is  also 
that  many  of  these  skilled  young 
people  will  one  day  have  their 
own  businesses.  "They  can't  stay 
here  at  the  Centre,"  he  tells  me. 
"The  pay  is  not  very  good  and 
they  need  to  make  a life  for  them- 
selves with  the  gifts  that  they 
have." 


The  Cigar  Box 
Factory 


An  impressive  exam- 
ple of  starting  up  a busi- 
ness is  the  successful 
cigar  box  factory  in 
town,  owned  and  operated  by 
graduates  of  the  Padre  Arturo 
Centre.  The  company  signed 
contracts  with  the  parish  of  Ocoa 
to  build  the  factory  on  parish- 
owned  land.  To  help  them  get 
started  ADESJO  supplied  credit 
as  well  as  use  of  its  trucks,  before 
the  company  was  able  to  pur- 
chase its  own,  in  order  to  bring 
their  products  to  market.  The 
Padre  Arturo  Centre  provides 
some  of  the  factory's  machinery. 

The  first  thing  you  notice  when 
you  enter  is  the  sanding  dust 
which  hangs  thick  in  the  air.  Most 
workers  wear  small  white  masks 
that  cover  the  nose  and  mouth. 
Almost  all  are  young  men.  There 
are  59  on  the  day  shift,  and  28 
working  at  night.  They  plan  to 
increase  the  staff  by  20  or  30  once 
the  new  saw  is  up  and  running. 
This  new  equipment  will  allow 
them  to  accept  rough  cut  wood 
which  will  result  in  less  waste. 

The  wood  is  imported  from 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  and  shipped  to  the 
factory  from  the  capital,  Santo 
Domingo. 

Currently  25-35,000  boxes  are 
produced  each  month.  Demand  is 
high  with  orders  coming  in  from 
large  tobacco  companies  in  the 
capital.  This  brings  in  50,000  pesos 
(about  CDN$5,000)  a day  and 
production  is  expected  to  double 


Ocperien 

By  Kathy  VanLoon 


w /^T£D  hey' re  happy  and  have 

(jf  so  little.  And  people  in 
North  America  have  a 
lot  more  and  many  of  us  are  not 
happy."  This  is  how  a young 
Canadian  high  school  student 
described  the  children  of  Los 
Palmaritos  de  Los  Corozos,  a 
small  campo  (rural  village)  in  the 
mountains  of  Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic.  The  student  was  part  of 
a group  of  six  girls  and  four  boys 
from  grades  12  and  13  (OAC) 
who  took  part  in  a Third  World 
experience  to  help  build  a school 
in  this  small  rural  community. 

This  is  a program  of  St. 
Joseph's  Secondary  School  in 
Cornwall,  Ontario.  Sr.  Terry  Ann 
Wilson,  the  school  chaplain,  has 
been  bringing  student  groups  to 
Ocoa  for  three  years.  This  year 
she  was  assisted  by  Jim  Lacey 
who  teaches  developmentally 
challenged  students  at  the  Corn- 
wall high  school  and  volunteered 
to  accompany  the  group. 
Although  they  would  be  here  for 
only  two  weeks,  this  would  be  an 
experience  that  would  have  a 
long  lasting  effect  on  their  lives. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn,  or  "Padre  Luis"  as  he  is 
known  here,  lays  the  ground- 
work for  their  visits  in  terms  of 
transportation,  housing,  and 
community  projects  in  which 
they  can  participate. 

The  students  arrived  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  capital,  on  a Sun- 
day afternoon  and  Padre  Luis 
arranged  for  them  to  be  picked 
up  and  brought  to  Ocoa  that 
evening.  They  were  to  have  sup- 
per with  the  Hospitaller  Sisters  at 


Canadian  students  help  to  build  a rural  school  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic. 


the  Padre  Arturo  Centre  where 
they  would  be  staying  that  night. 
The  following  day,  after  shop- 
ping for  whatever  food  they 
would  need,  they  were  driven  to 
the  campo  in  the  mountains.  That 
evening  they  did  some  hiking 
around  the  campo,  and  began 
work  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Before  they  left  Canada  Bishop 
Eugene  Laroque  of  the  Diocese  of 
Alexandria-Cornwall  held  a 'mis- 
sion service'  for  the  group  so  that 
they  understand  a sense  of  voca- 
tion in  this  experience. 

The  school  board  is  also  very 
supportive  of  these  Third  World 
trips,  Sr.  Terry  told  me.  Fr.  Bob 
Macdonald,  the  previous  chap- 
lain at  St.  Joseph's,  initiated  the 
program  the  year  before  Sr.  Terry 
arrived.  However,  now  she  is 
concerned  that  with  education 
cutbacks  and  amalgation  of 
boards,  these  programs  and 
opportunities  may  no  longer  be 
possible  for  the  students. 

It  takes  weeks  of  preparation 
and  fundraising  to  carry  out 


these  student  trips  which  occur 
during  March  break.  Sr.  Terry 
says  they  never  have  a problem 
filling  their  quota.  Far  from  it; 
there  are  always  more  than 
enough  kids  interested  in  taking 
part.  And  it's  not  as  if  they,  or 
their  parents,  don't  have  any  idea 
what's  in  store.  There  are  exten- 
sive pre-trip  preparations  and 
they've  been  told  that,  once  they 
get  there,  it's  often  back-breaking 
work  on  construction  projects; 
it's  dirty  and  tiring  work,  and  the 
students  love  it.  They  know  what 
it's  for  and  why  they're  doing  it. 
They  get  to  live  with  the  families 
that  they  are  helping  and  who 
the  project  is  benefitting. 

And  that's  a big  part  of  their 
enjoyment.  For  all  the  students, 
living  among  the  people  is  the 
greatest  joy.  They  all  fell  in  love 
with  the  children  who  flocked 
around  them  before  and  after 
school.  They  were  amazed  at 
their  happiness  when  they  have 
so  little. 

"1  brought  a whole  duffel  bag 
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St.  Joseph's  group  taking 
part  in  the  Third  World 
Experience,  March  1997: 

Sr.  Terry  Ann  Wilson,  Mr. 
Jim  Lacey,  and  students — 
Aoife  Maguire,  Angie  Pilon, 
Carrie  McDonald,  Jenny 
Wood,  Tanya  Green,  Sarah 
Campbell,  T.J.  MacDonald, 
Chris  Kyte,  Daniel  Brunet, 
Mathew  McKinnon. 


of  stuff  I thought  I would  need 
for  myself,"  one  student  said, 
"and  when  I got  to  the  campo  a 
young  girl  took  me  into  her  home 
to  show  me  something  she  had 
from  Canada." 

The  young  Canadian  was 
shocked  to  see  the  girl's  home, 
typical  of  those  in  the  campo.  A 
simple,  two-room  dwelling  with 
a dirt  floor  and  a curtain  across 
the  entrance.  The  front  room 
contained  just  two  wooden 
chairs;  and  the  other  smaller 
room  was  where  the  whole  fami- 
ly slept.  "I  was  embarrassed  by 
all  the  stuff  I had  brought,"  this 
Canadian  student  said. 

In  these  isolated  mountain 
campos,  when  the  children  are  not 
in  school  they  play  baseball  most 
of  the  day  using  tin  cans  for  balls 
and  sticks  for  bats,  and  they 
know  the  names  of  all  the  big 
league  players.  "We  gave  them 
skipping  ropes  which  we 
brought  with  us,  but  they  soon 
went  back  to  baseball,"  one  stu- 
dent told  me.  She  was  also  sur- 
prised by  the  fact  that  all  the  kids 
(teenagers  to  toddlers)  play 
together,  despite  their  differing 
ages,  "You  don't  see  that  in 
Canadian  neighbourhoods,"  she 
added. 

The  kids  in  the  campo,  besides 
being  sportsminded,  are  also 
very  creative  and  occupy  them- 
selves by  weaving  crafts  out  of 
palm  leaves.  Many  of  the  Canadi- 


an students  were  proudly  wear- 
ing woven  rings  and  bracelets 
which  they  had  been  given  as 
gifts. 


At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks, 
as  they  prepared  to  leave 
Ocoa  for  Canada,  the  students 
looked  tired,  but  happy  to  be 
going  home.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  sad  about  leaving  the 
community,  especially  the  chil- 
dren they  had  come  to  know  and 
care  about  in  a deeper  way.  All 
say  they  would  do  this  again. 
Chris  said  that  because  of  this 
experience,  he  now  feels  called  to 
missionary  work. 

Jim  Lacey,  who  assisted  Sr. 
Terry  as  a chaperone,  said  he  was 
glad  to  have  come  but  shared  his 
concerns  about  the  negative 
effect  they  as  Canadians  may 
have  had  on  the  people  of  the 
campo.  Some  were  given  gifts  by 
the  students  and  he  felt  that  this 
set  these  children  apart  from 
others  in  the  village.  Also,  seeing 
all  that  the  Canadians  had  and 
becoming  emotionally  attached 
to  some  members  of  the  group 
may,  he  felt,  create  expectations 
on  the  part  of  the  campo  children 
that  might  not  be  fulfilled  once 
the  group  got  back  home  and 
back  into  their  own  lives. 

Sr.  Terry  had  different  con- 
cerns. She  worried  that  once  they 
got  home  the  students  might 
have  a difficult  time  expressing 


or  verbalizing  what  they  had 
seen  and  experienced,  and  would 
dwell  on  some  less  significant 
aspects  that  were  easier  to  share. 
Also  that  their  friends  and  family 
may  not  share  their  enthusiasm 
or  fully  understand  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  the  experience. 


The  night  before  the  group  left. 
Padre  Luis  had  been  up  late 
writing  a letter  to  give  to  each  of 
them,  thanking  them  for  coming 
to  Ocoa  and  sharing  their  lives 
with  the  people. 

For  Padre  Luis  it  is  important 
that  students  continue  to  come 
here.  Their  presence,  he  told 
them  in  his  letter,  "has  awakened 
in  the  people  new  hopes."  By 
their  coming,  he  added,  the  stu- 
dents have  no  doubt  discovered 
"a  very  lovable,  hardworking, 
creative  and  struggling  people 
who  are  worthy  of  a better  deal, 
and  who  will  count  on  you  to 
make  known  in  Canada  their 
legitimate  hopes  and  dreams. 
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Presence  # 


ITNESS 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


i (1  alking  purposefully 

yil/  down  the  narrow 

streets  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa,  with  his  beard  and  long 
brown  hair.  Cam  stands  out.  He 
looks  different,  like  a foreigner. 
He  can't  be  mistaken  for  a 
Dominican,  but  that's  okay  he 
says;  every  human  being  is  dif- 
ferent from  another.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  he's  here,  living 
among  the  people,  being  in  rela- 
tionship with  them,  forming 
friendships. 

Cameron  Zywina  is  a 32-year- 
old  Canadian  Catholic  working 
as  a volunteer  in  this  small 
Dominican  town,  helping  devel- 
op a summer  camp  program  for 
the  children  of  the  campos  (rural 
villages).  It  is  an  initiative  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of 
ADESJO,  a local  community 
development  association  (see 
article,  page  4).  Cam  collaborates 
daily  with  Celenia  Soto  Mejia,  the 
coordinator  of  the  camps,  and 
Jose  W.  Mateo  Diaz,  her  technical 
assistant. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the 
program.  This  year  approximate- 
ly 5,000  school  children  will  par- 
ticipate, more  than  five  times  that 
of  last  summer. 

Cameron's  Spanish  is  very 
good  and  he  has  a lot  of  experi- 
ence with  ecumenical  summer 
camps  in  Canada,  especially  with 
Manitoba  Pioneer  Camp. 

He  first  came  to  Ocoa  in  1987 
through  the  St.  Paul's  Intercom- 
munity Program,  an  exchange 
program  begun  the  year  before 
and  suggested  by  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Lou  Quinn  ("Padre 


Luis")  and  Dr.  David  Lawless 
(then-rector  of  St.  Paul's  College 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
and  long  time  friend  of  Padre 
Luis). 

Cam  arrived  as  one  of  10  stu- 
dents from  the  college  to  work 
side  by  side  with  Dominican 
farmers  as  they  picked  and  shov- 
elled trenches  for  an  aqueduct 
which  would  bring  potable  water 
to  the  community  of  La  Bocaina. 

The  students  paid  their  own 
way  and  for  some  of  the  materi- 
als through  money  raised  in 
Canada.  It  was  a one  month  stay 
living  in  the  campo  where  they 
were  working  and  sharing  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people.  The 
Intercommunity  Program  is  now 
in  its  12th  year.  About  100  Cana- 
dians have  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Ocoa,  and  some  have 
even  discovered  that  develop- 
ment work  is  their  lifetime  voca- 


tion. 

Ever  since  his  first  visit  to 
Ocoa,  Cam  has  used  every 
opportunity  to  return.  This  is 
now  his  fifth  visit.  He  loves  the 
people  and  the  friendships  he  has 
developed,  and  he  believes  in  the 
work.  It  is  easier  now,  he  says.  "I 
keep  coming  back  because  I 
know  the  people  and  they  know 
me.  And  because  I have  a role 
here  that  I can  fit  into." 

Summer  Camps  for  Kids 

The  summer  camp  project 
Cam  is  helping  to  develop  start- 
ed in  1994  with  three  camps.  This 
summer  they  plan  to  hold  camps 
in  28  rural  communities.  Each 
camp  costs  CDN$2,500  which 
includes  such  things  as  educa- 
tional materials,  having  proce- 
dural manuals  printed,  conduct- 
ing preliminary  meetings  with 
parents  and  leaders  in  the  com- 


Canadian  volunteer  Cameron  Zywina  helped  set  up  a summer  camp  program 
for  children  in  the  rural  villages  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 
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Cameron  Zywina 


munities,  running  training  ses- 
sions for  local  community  anima- 
tors, providing  a nutritious 
lunch,  transportation,  paying  the 
drivers,  and  gas  for  the  vehicles. 

The  funding  is  provided  by 
the  German  Development 
Agency  (GTZ),  the  World  Food 
Program  (PMA),  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture,  dona- 
tions from  embassies,  private 
donations,  and  funds  allocated 
from  the  annual  budget  of 
ADESJO's  Department  of  Educa- 
tion (for  salaries  and  vehicles). 

Much  of  the  work  is  volun- 
teered by  school  teachers,  by 
young  adults  in  the  rural  com- 
munities, and  by  local  mothers 
who  cook  breakfast  and  lunch  for 
the  children.  The  communities 
contribute  food  grown  locally. 
These  significant  contributions 
represent  the  commitment  made 
by  the  communities  to  host  the 
camps  for  their  children.  As  with 
other  ADESJO  projects,  the 
camps  only  take  place  where 
local  leaders  have  agreed  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of 
organizing  local  personnel  and 
resources.  This  collaborative 
relationship  with  communities  is 
essential  in  implementing  all 
projects. 

There  are  four  levels  to  the 
camps.  On  the  first  visit  to  a 
community,  they  offer  the  first 
level.  The  following  year,  they 
move  to  level  two  and  so  on. 

Each  lasts  one  week,  from  eight 
in  the  morning  to  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  are  offered  to 
children  in  the  grades  one  to  six 
age  group. 


Camp  activities  are  designed 
to  teach  the  children  self  suffi- 
ciency, environmental  awareness 
(the  importance  of  clean  water,  of 
conserving  water),  basic  hygiene 
(of  washing  their  hands  before 
meals  and  after  using  the  latrine), 
health  nutrition,  Christian  educa- 
tion and  human  formation  such 
as  learniirg  how  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  how  to  deal 
with  a competitive  environment. 

Cameron  Zywina  continues  to 
come  to  Ocoa  thanks  to  funds 
generously  donated  by  family, 
friends  and  Canadian  organiza- 
tions. This  time  he  is  here  for  six 
months,  living  with  a Dominican 
family  and  earning  a few  extra 
pesos  teaching  conversational 
English  at  the  Ocoa  extension  of 
the  Dominican  university.  He 
plans  to  return  again  in  the  fall 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

For  Cam,  being  in  Ocoa 
among  the  poor  is  motivated  by 
his  faith.  His  favourite  passage  of 
scripture  is  Matthew  25:35-40: 

"...for  I was  hungry  and 
you  gave  me  food,  I was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
something  to  drink,  I was  a 
stranger  and  you  welcomed 
me,  I was  naked  and  you 
gave  me  clothing,  I was  sick 
and  you  took  care  of  me,  I 
was  in  prison  and  you  visit- 
ed me.'  ...Truly  I tell  you,  just 
as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these...  you  did  it  to 
me.'"  oo 


The  Soup  Kitchen 


Canadian  volunteer  Cameron 
Zywina  is  often  approached 
by  kids  asking  for  pesos  on  the 
streets  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  "Why 
do  you  want  the  money?"  he 
usually  asks  in  return.  "Well," 
one  small  boy  answered  very 
matter  of  factly,  "I'm  hungry." 

He  then  told  Cam  about  a come- 
dore  economico  (soup  kitchen)  just 
down  the  road.  "I  can  get  lunch 
there  for  two  pesos  (about  20 
cents  Canadian),"  he  said.  Cam 
agreed  to  give  him  the  money  if 
he  could  accompany  the  boy 
there.  He  was  concerned  that  the 
boy  not  use  the  money  for  gam- 
bling or  to  buy  candy.  And  so 
Cam  discovered  the  local  soup 
kitchen. 

The  idea  began  when  Padre 
Luis  (Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn) 
saw  that  there  were  many  hun- 
gry people  in  the  town  who  were 
unable  to  afford  even  one  proper 
meal  each  day.  He  mobilized 
ADESJO  (a  local  community 
development  association),  the 
Dominican  government  and  the 
wider  community  to  start  con- 
struction. 

The  municipality  provided  the 
land  and  helped  with  construc- 
tion costs.  Around  500  volunteers 
from  24  rural  communities  par- 
ticipated in  the  labour.  The  soup 
kitchen  opened  in  1992  and  the 
government  pays  the  salaries  for 
the  people  who  work  there  and 
who  today  serve  approximately 
1800  meals  daily  to  impoverished 
people  in  the  town.  As  well,  400 
meals  are  transported  by  truck  to 
the  villages  of  Nizao  and  Los 
Quemados. 

Throughout  the  country,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
children  with  nutritious  food. 

The  one-year-old  government  of 
Leonel  Fernandes  recognized  this 
need  when  it  recently  implement- 
ed a breakfast-in-school  program 
in  various  regions.  Some  600,000 
public  school  children  are  fed 
daily,  including  7,000  in  Ocoa.°° 
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^Kogar  cSan  S^L 


"St.  Anthony's  Home" 


By  Sr.  Ruth  Resch,  RHSJ 

rhe  idea  of  the  Hogar  origi- 
nates back  to  1940  when 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 
Robert  Hymus  (now  Monsignor) 
founded  the  Pia  Union  de  San 
Antonio,  and  by  1943  there  were 
five  elderly  people  housed  in  a 
building  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  Hogar  San  Antonio 
was  built  by  volunteer  labour. 

The  blocks  were  laid  by  people 
from  town  and  from  the  villages 
of  Arroyo  Palma  and  Gengibre. 
The  building  was  completed  in 
May,  1969,  and  housed  16  resi- 
dents. In  January,  1971,  Padre 
Luis  Quinn  lifted  the  first  shovel 
of  dirt  to  start  a new  annex  to  the 
building,  and  a campaign  to  col- 
lect funds  and  materials  was  start- 
ed. On  June  29, 1971,  the  new 
annex  was  inaugurated  bringing 
the  bed  capacity  to  33  residents. 

Over  the  years,  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment has  increased  from  200  pesos 
up  to  the  current  amount  of 
10,000  pesos  (about  CDN$1,000) 
per  month. 

In  1990,  Padre  Luis  received  an 
offer  from  the  government  to 
build  a new  home  for  the  elderly 
on  property  given  by  the  parish.  It 
was  inaugurated  in  December, 
1990,  and  moved  into  in  June, 
1991.  It  consists  of  two  women's 
wards,  two  men's  wards,  a large 
laundry,  three  private  rooms, 
office,  store  room,  games  room, 
large  kitchen  and  dining  room,  as 
well  as  a good  sized  area  out- 
doors for  strolls  on  the  lawn. 

There  is  also  a huge  open  air 
gallery  where  the  residents  spend 
much  of  their  time  each  day. 


St.  Anthony's  Home  for  the  Aged  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  provides  residents  with 
an  atmosphere  as  near  to  'home'  as  possible. 


The  town  continues  to  help  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  we 
have  a St.  Vincent  de  Paul  mem- 
ber, Lolo  Medina,  who  at  95  years 
of  age  still  collects  about  95  or  100 
pesos  each  month  to  assist  the 
Home.  He  walks  through  the 
town  and  does  his  own  collecting. 
Local  businessmen  also  help  us 
financially,  as  well  as  other 
groups  in  Ocoa  who  come  to  visit 
our  residents  and  bring  them 
special  treats  or  pray  with  them. 

Special  holidays  will  find  our 
residents  singing  and  dancing, 
and  people  passing  by  will  often 
stop  to  watch  the  residents  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

We  try  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
as  near  to  'home'  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  residents  enjoy  work- 
ing in  the  garden,  cleaning  the 


patio,  sweeping  the  gallery, 
grinding  coffee  or  helping  with 
the  laundry.  It  gives  them  a sense 
of  being  useful  and  productive. 

As  you  walk  in  the  front 
entrance  you  can  see  people  who 
still  find  happiness  in  their 
advanced  years  and  employees 
who  have  given  many  of  their 
years  to  make  these  residents  feel 
'at  home'  and  secure,  knowing 
that  someone  still  cares  about 

them.®® 

Sr.  Ruth  Resch  of  the  Religious 
Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph,  was  horn 
iu  Mattoon,  Wisconsin,  ami  has  been 
working  in  San  Jose  tie  Ocoa  since 
1973.  Shelias  been  the  administrator 
of  Hogar  San  Antonio  since  1979. 
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Cushions  everlasting 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic 
By  Kathy  VanLoon 


rhe  baby  lay  on  the  small 
weighing  table  hollering 
with  powerful  lungs  as 
two  nurses  cut  his  umbilical  cord 
and  suctioned  out  his  nostrils 
and  mouth.  He  was  8 pounds,  8 
ounces.  A big  healthy  boy.  Moth- 
er lay  exhausted  but  happy  on 
the  delivery  table.  She  had  two 
daughters  at  home  and  was  glad 
that  she  now  had  a son. 

Sr.  Cecilia  Smith,  head  nurse 
at  the  hospital,  was  giving  me  a 
tour  when  the  woman  went  into 
labour,  and  I was  invited  to  wit- 
ness this  incredible  miracle  of  life 
in  the  delivery  room  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa. 

Since  1964,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 
Joseph  (Hotel  Dieu  Sisters)  from 
Amherstview,  Ontario,  have 
been  working  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  serving  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Ocoa  and  the  many 
more  who  live  in  campos  (rural 
villages)  in  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

Inside  and  out,  the  building 
looks  old,  like  it  is  in  desperate 
need  of  a facelift.  ''But  I love 
working  here,"  Sr.  Cecilia  said. 
They  do  good  work,  in  condi- 
tions which  I think  most  doctors 
and  nurses  would  run  from. 
There  are  nurses  and  doctors  on 
staff  and  some  come  in  from  the 
capital,  Santo  Domingo,  as  need- 
ed. Some  doctors  are  here  on 
internship. 

After  university  in  Santo 
Domingo,  all  doctors  must  do  a 
year  in  a campo,  at  a rural  clinic, 
among  the  poor.  1 met  one  of 
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Facing  page:  Sr.  Cecilia 
Smith  comforts  a new 
arrival  to  St.  Joseph's. 
Right:  Doctors  Medina 
and  Willis. 


these,  Jim  Willis.  I remember 
noticing  how  young  he  looked — 
he's  23 — and  the  blood  splattered 
all  over  his  white  running  shoes. 

Last  October  he  had  complet- 
ed a five-year  intensive  program 
at  the  university  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. Usually  it  takes  longer,  he 
told  me,  but  in  this  program  you 
go  all  year,  with  no  breaks.  He 
sure  gave  the  impression  of  being 
a go-getter.  "I  have  relatives  in 
the  United  States,"  he  said.  "My 
goal  is  to  pass  the  board  exams  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  do  residency 
in  the  States."  His  speciality 
would  be  internal  medicine,  "the 
toughest  program  I can  get  into." 

While  doing  their  service  at 
the  rural  clinics,  doctors  are 
allowed  to  come  twice  a month 
to  a larger  facility  like  this  one 
here  in  Ocoa.  Jim  comes  five 
times  a month.  "I  want  to  learn 
as  much  as  I can  from  the  more 
experienced  doctors  here,"  he 
said.  A short  while  later,  I could 
see  Jim  with  other  interns,  hover- 
ing around  the  internal  specialist. 
Dr.  Martinez,  soaking  up  all  the 
knowledge  he  could  impart  to 
them. 

I asked  Jim  how  he  was  doing. 
" Como  esta?"  is  the  usual  infor- 
mal Dominican  greeting. 

"As  well  as  I can  be  after  being 
up  for  24  hours,"  he  answered 
with  a grin.  The  night  before  had 
been  busy.  And  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  stabbing  victims.  "I  think 
it's  the  national  sport,"  he  joked. 

Last  night  the  hospital  held 
it's  annual  marathon  "Outpatient 
Clinic"  when  extra  doctors  are 
brought  in  from  the  capital.  This 


time  there  were  five  surgeons 
and  their  assistants,  who  per- 
formed five  surgeries  at  a time,  in 
three  operating  rooms.  A total  of 
37  operations  were  done  in  five 
hours.  Needless  to  say,  this 
morning  the  hospital  had  run  out 
of  much  of  its  supplies,  particu- 
larly antibiotics. 

A child  came  in  who  was 
severely  dehydrated  and  there 
was  no  more  IV  tubing,  so  they 
improvised  using  a catheter  and 
a syringe  to  hand  pump  the  fluid 
into  the  child.  When  push  comes 
to  shove  and  lives  are  at  stake, 
these  hospital  workers  have  to 
make  do,  in  any  way  they  can. 

I also  met  a young  resident. 

Dr.  Medina,  who  had  been 
through  a rough  time  during  the 
night.  A heart  patient  had  suf- 
fered needlessly  because  Dr. 
Medina  could  not  get  into  the 
locked  room  where  the  EKG 
machine  is  kept. 

Because  the  machine  is  so  old 
and  the  only  one  they  have,  the 
hospital  was  forced  to  take  pre- 
cautions. Patients  are  brought  to 
the  machine  rather  than  moving 
it  around  from  room  to  room, 
and  very  few  hospital  staff  are 
allowed  to  operate  it.  It  was  a 
gift,  Sr.  Cecilia  said,  received 
three  years  ago  from  a doctor  in 
Vermont. 

Maybe  I watch  too  much  TV, 
but  their  concern,  willingness  to 
do  what  it  takes  under  difficult 
conditions,  and  ability  to  laugh 
as  well  as  to  cry,  reminded  me  of 


the  staff  of  a hospital  unit  as 
described  in  the  TV  show 
"MASH". 

Much  of  the  equipment  here  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  years 
behind  the  latest  technology,  but 
there  are  no  funds  to  buy  any- 
thing, much  less  anything  new. 

"We  need  simple  things,"  Sr. 
Cecilia  said,  "not  equipment  that 
many  of  the  staff  will  not  be  able 
to  operate."  With  great  excite- 
ment, she  showed  me  a steel  bed 
with  stirrups  that  had  been  dis- 
covered at  the  back  of  a storage 
room  in  the  Padre  Arturo  Centre. 
"This  is  great!"  she  exclaimed.  It 
was  cleaned  up  and  now  serves 
in  the  outpatient  clinic. 

Another  piece  of  equipment 
"which  we  need,  but  can't  afford 
to  buy  is  a real  medicine  cabi- 
net." She  saw  one  for  5,000  pesos 
(CDN$500)  in  the  capital. 

It  is  not  only  medical  equip- 
ment that  they  need,  although 
that  is  the  priority.  There  are 
three  typewriters  in  the  adminis- 
tration office  and  two  of  them 
don't  work.  Filing  cabinets  were 
stuffed  to  overflowing  and 
looked  like  they  had  seen  better 
days. 

I did  see  two  beautiful  com- 
puters in  the  Outpatient  Clinic. 
However,  the  doctor  who  master- 
minded this  acquisition,  and  who 
was  a bit  of  a computer  whiz,  is 
no  longer  at  the  hospital.  1 
watched  as  two  staff  members 
worked  on  setting  up  a data  base. 
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They  would  like  to  place  all  the 
outpatient  files  on  computer. 

This  is  a government  hospital. 
The  Dominican  government  pays 
the  doctors'  and  nurses'  salaries, 
and  once  a month  Sr.  Theresa 
Mann,  the  hospital  administrator, 
goes  to  Public  Health  in  the  capi- 
tal with  a list  of  supplies  and 
medicines  they  need,  and  these 
are  given  to  the  hospital. 

"We  have  to  pay  for  every- 
thing else,"  she  says,  "all  the 
food,  administrative  supplies, 
repairs,  and  so  on."  As  well,  the 
hospital  does  not  have  it's  own 
vehicle,  so  the  Sisters  bought  a 
car  which  is  made  available  for 
hospital  use. 

When  I asked  what  was  their 
greatest  need,  Sr.  Cecilia's  imme- 
diate reply  was  "Money!",  laugh- 
ing at  her  choice  of  words.  There 
is  often  a smile  on  her  face,  and 
laughter  bubbling  up  behind  it. 
Although  1 can  see  real  tiredness 
in  her  eyes,  her  energy  and  vitali- 
ty seem  to  come  from  deep  with- 
in. 


During  my  visit,  I was  shown 
the  operating  rooms,  post-op 
room,  X-ray  department,  mater- 
nity and  caesarean  wards. 

In  the  pediatrics  ward,  one 
child  was  there  for  complications 
due  to  allergies.  Another  child 
had  pneumonia  and  his  mother 
was  sitting  on  a chair  beside  the 
crib,  holding  her  son  in  her  arms. 
"They  come  from  a campo  in  the 
north  where  it  is  very  cold  at 
night,"  Sr.  Cecilia  said. 

One  woman  was  there  with 
large  open  sores  all  over  her  legs. 
The  doctors  had  wanted  to  send 
her  to  the  hospital  in  Santo 
Domingo  for  further  assessment 
because  it  seemed  that  her  legs 
would  have  to  be  amputated.  The 
woman  cried  and  refused  to  go, 
so  they  were  forced  to  keep  her 
and  do  what  they  could.  Now  it 
seems  she  is  getting  better. 

The  woman  was  ecstatic  when 
Sr.  Cecilia  spoke  to 
her  (see  photo,  left). 

Her  face  was  filled 
with  joy  and  she 
excitedly  told  us  that 
her  legs  were  much 
better  now. 

I noticed  that  some 
patients  had  a family 
member  with  them. 
One  woman  was  with 
her  aging  mother 
who  had  heart  prob- 
lems and  diabetes. 
Another  woman  was 
with  her  father.  "Usu- 
ally the  men  have 
their  wives  with 


them,"  Sr.  Cecilia  told  me.  They 
remain  at  their  husband's  side 
throughout  his  stay,  even  sleep- 
ing in  a chair  beside  the  bed. 

We  visited  an  aged  man  who 
was  there  because  he  could  no 
longer  care  for  himself.  Sr. 

Cecelia  hoped  they  could  get  him 
a place  in  the  Home  the  Sisters 
operate  for  the  aged,  or  the 
"Accumulated  Youth"  Home  as 
Padre  Luis,  jokingly  but  with 
utter  seriousness,  prefers  to  call 
it. 

Sr.  Cecelia  wanted  me  to  see 
everything.  I was  shown  the 
small  waiting  room  with  a TV. 
And  I was  taken  out  to  a large 
open  area  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  where  lines  were  strung 
on  which  the  hospital  laundry 
hung  to  dry.  There  were  three 
women  working  in  the  laundry 
room  which  had  six  cement  sinks 
against  one  wall  and  a large  gas 
stove  with  a cauldron  of  boiling 
water  stuffed  full  with  laundry. 

Right  now  everything  is  done 
by  hand.  There  is  a large  new 
industrial  dryer,  but  it  won't  be 
used  until  they  can  afford  to  buy 
a washing  machine.  Sr.  Theresa, 
the  hospital  administrator,  feels 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
women  to  wring  out  the  laundry 
sufficiently  by  hand,  and  the 
dryer  won't  last  long  if  it  has  to 
dry  laundry  that  is  too  wet. 

We  also  visited  the  kitchen 
where  four  women  were  prepar- 
ing lunch  for  the  patients  and 
hospital  staff.  There  was  another 
gas  stove  with  two  large  pots  of 
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chicken  and  another  two  of  rice 
mixed  with  beans.  "That's  our 
staple,"  Sr.  Cecelia  laughs. 

Just  across  a driveway  is  the 
emergency  department  and  out- 
patient clinic.  All  hospital 
patients  are  admitted  through  the 
emergency  department.  The 
outpatient  clinic  operates  some- 
thing like  a doctor's  office  where 
people  come  in  with  small  ail- 
ments. It  has  consultation  rooms 
for  pregnant  women  to  have  the 
usual  pre-natal  care;  and  for 
pediatric  care  where  vaccinations 
are  given  for  polio,  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis  and  other  childhood 
diseases. 

I noticed  a plaque  on  the  wall 
with  the  words  of  UNICEF's 
campaign  2000:  "The  bottle  is  the 
major  assassination  of  a child.” 

Sr.  Cecelia  told  me  that  St. 
Joseph's  has  received  an  award 
for  its  work  in  promoting  breast- 
feeding. 

Collaborating  with  the  hospi- 
tal is  the  local  community  devel- 
opment association,  ADESJO, 
headed  by  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn  (see  article,  page  4). 
ADESJO's  Health  Department 
oversees  150  health  workers  and 
15  supervisors  who  work  with 
the  rural  clinics,  visiting  homes, 
training  the  women,  and  follow- 
ing-up  to  make  sure  people  are 
taking  their  medication.  These 
health  workers,  along  with  the 
hospital  and  rural  clinics,  have 
formed  a health  system  to  com- 
bat childhood  diseases  and  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  Ocoa  region. 


The  Rehab  Clinic 

Next  door  to  the  hospital  is  the 
recently  built  rehabilitation  clinic. 
It  is  named  after  Sr.  Mary  Jo 
Mazzerolle  who  has  served  in 
Ocoa  since  1965.  Sr.  Cecelia 
proudly  showed  me  through  this 
beautiful  modern  facility. 

All  this  morning  (and  again 
this  afternoon  after  my  visit)  Sr. 
Cecilia  visited  the  eight  schools 
in  the  town.  "March  is  the  month 
of  rehabilitation,"  she  told  me. 

It's  an  annual  fundraiser  for  the 
Centre.  Donation  envelopes  are 
dropped  off  at  the  schools  before- 
hand and  then  she  goes  around 
collecting  them.  So  far  this  morn- 
ing she  collected  $1,400  pesos 
(CDN$140) — a blessing  she  excit- 
edly shares  with  co-workers.  She 
told  me  that  one  little  boy  was 
upset  because  his  father  had 
forgotten  to  give  him  money  for 
the  collection,  "But  I have  20 
pesos  of  my  own!"  he  piped  up, 
and  gladly  gave  it  to  her. 

"We  also  have  our  ‘padrinos,"' 
Sr.  Cecilia  adds.  These  are  people 
in  the  community  who  each 
make  a monthly  pledge  of  5, 10, 
up  to  50  pesos.  The  Centre 
depends  on  this  money  as  well 
because  it  is  regular  income. 

There  are  three  therapists  who 
help  out  at  the  clinic  and  a psy- 
chologist comes  in  every  Thurs- 
day. I was  told  that  many  chil- 
dren in  the  Ocoa  region  are  born 
with  badly  twisted  feet.  No  one 
seems  to  know  the  reason  for  this 
high  incidence.  These  children 


are  among  those  treated  at  the 
clinic  and  fitted  with  special 
shoes. 

All  services  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  the  Rehab  Clinic  are 
free.  The  only  fees  are  for  lab 
work  and  X-rays.  (A  chest  X-ray 
costs  40  pesos  (CDN$4.00)  and  an 
EKG  costs  20  pesos  (CDN$2.00). 
There  is  also  an  outpatient  treat- 
ment program  for  people  with 
AIDS,  providing  them  with  med- 
ication and  powdered  milk. 

"We  rely  on  donations,"  Sr. 
Cecilia  says.  "I  call  them  my 
'cushions.'"  Often  people  have  to 
go  to  the  hospital  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  come  to  her 
because  they  have  no  money  for 
the  busfare.  "My  cushion,"  she 
says.  Or  a mother  will  come 
because  she  has  no  milk  for  her 
small  child  and  Sr.  Cecelia  gives 
her  a large  tin  of  powdered  milk. 
Again,  she's  only  able  to  do  this 
because  of  "her  cushion." 

One  of  the  Sisters  expanded  it 
to  "Cushions  Everlasting".  She 
laughs  at  this  one.  "It's  such  an 
irregular  life  we  lead  here,"  she 
says.  I think  she  means  precari- 
ous, living  one  day  at  a time, 
with  nothing  secure  or  taken  for 
granted.  "We  were  taught  in  the 
convent  that  we  are  supposed  to 
pray  for  what  we  need,"  she  says 
thoughtfully,  as  if  her  years  in 
this  small  town  serving  among 
the  poor,  have  made  this  lesson  a 
reality. oo 
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Challenged  to  let  go 


scaitxxo 

missions 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  celebrates  the  Eucharist  with  a 
small  rural  community.  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


YcSf  I’m  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Age 

Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  165 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
http://www.web.net/ -sfrns 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for 
Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 
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Aiat  the  experience  of  the  Spiri 
Christians  to  bear  witness  1 
humankind  with  greater  convi< 

(The  Church's  mission  intention  ft 


Thanksgiving 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  appeal  envelope. 

In  October,  we  in  Canada 
celebrate  both  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Evangelization  of  the  Nations 
(Mission  Sunday). 

One  way  to  give  thanks  to  God 
is  by  renewing  your  commitment 
to  mission.  With  God's  help  and 
yours,  Scarboro  missionaries  can 
also  give  witness  to  the  gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  support 
and  wish  you  and  your  family  a 
happy  Thanksgiving. 
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In  memory  of  her  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  downtrodden, 
"...just  as  you  did  this  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these..." 

Scarboro  missionaries  collaborate 
with  Mother  Teresa's  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  Guyana  and  in  Japan. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Louise  Malnachuk 


esportding  to  God 


hy  are  you  a lay  mission- 
ary? What  do  you  do? 
Where  do  you  work? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions 
people  ask  when  we  are  intro- 
duced as  Scarboro  lay  missionar- 
ies. In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine  you  will  read  sto- 
ries of  life  in  mission  and  hopeful- 
ly better  understand  why  lay 
people  have  chosen  this  mission- 
ary journey. 

Scarboro  laity  are  present  in 
overseas  mission  and  here  in 
Canada,  doing  a variety  of  work. 

In  Brazil  lay  missionary  Karen 
VanLoon  is  involved  in  health 
education  within  rural  communi- 
ties, educating  and  training  local 
women  about  pregnancy,  breast- 
feeding, immunization,  and  all 
health  areas  dealing  with  children 
under  five  years  old.  This  age 
group  is  most  vulnerable  and  has 
a high  mortality  rate. 

Also  in  Brazil,  Mary  Anne 
O'Connor  is  working  with  older 
children  and  street  children  in  the 
city  of  Fortaleza. 

Three  of  our  laity  are  currently 
in  Africa,  a new  mission  area  for 
Scarboro  Missions.  Two  are  nurs- 
es: Mary  Rowlands  works  in 
maternal  child  health  and  Bever- 
ley Vantomme  in  psychiatric 
nursing.  Beverley's  husband,  Ray 
Vantomme,  is  involved  in  mainte- 
nance for  buildings  and  machines. 

Julia  Duarte  is  in  Ecuador 
along  with  her  husband  Tom 
Walsh  and  their  four  children, 
working  in  the  areas  of  women's 
issues  and  community  develop- 
ment within  Native  communities. 


Dean  Riley,  serving  in  Consue- 
lo,  Dominican  Republic,  is 
involved  in  social  projects  assist- 
ing the  impoverished  Haitian 
population  who  come  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  cut  sugar 
cane.  As  well.  Dean  hosts  groups 
of  Canadian  high  school  students 
taking  part  in  a Third  World 
exposure  program. 

The  work  done  in  China  is 
different  as  the  government  does 
not  allow  missionaries.  In  earlier 
years  people  were  only  permitted 
to  go  to  China  to  teach  English. 
Now  with  the  Open  Door  Policy 
and  the  Chinese  New  Market 
Economy,  some  new  and  exciting 
areas  have  opened  up.  Specifical- 
ly, Marc  Halle  is  working  with  a 
Chinese  company  on  environmen- 
tal protection  projects,  Puri  Garri- 
do  Pastor  is  doing  research  for  a 
water  treatment  project,  and  Eric 
Lagace  is  teaching  French. 

In  Canada  lay  missionary  Mark 
Hathaway  works  in  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace  Office  and  I 
now  work  as  the  coordinator  of 
the  Lay  Mission  Office. 

I have  been  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions for  16  years  in  various 
capacities.  My  mission  area  is 
China  where  I have  served  for 
over  ten  years.  For  the  past  five 
years  I have  been  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  cities  of  Kunming  and 
Beijing.  From  1987-91  I worked  in 
Canada  in  the  training  and  forma- 
tion of  missionaries,  and  have 
now  returned  to  work  in  the  Lay 
Mission  Office. 

For  me  it  was  a difficult  deci- 
sion to  leave  China  and  return  to 


Canada,  but  as  a missionary  and 
being  open  to  God  working  in  my 
life,  I believe  it  to  be  the  right 
decision  at  this  time. 

Each  of  us  has  our  own 
response  to  the  'why'  of  being  a 
lay  missionary — going  to 
unknown  lands,  living  among 
people  of  a different  culture  and 
often  a different  language  than 
our  own. 

It  is  also  our  responding  to 
God  in  a concrete  way.  We  feel 
that  we  are  called  and  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  situations  where 
we  work.  There  is  a desire  to 
make  changes  in  the  injustices 
and  inequalities  in  our  world.  We 
are  forever  changed  as  we  experi- 
ence God  in  the  people  who  readi- 
ly open  their  hearts  and  lives  to  us 
and  allow  us  to  journey  with 
them. 

We  do  this  simply  because  God 
asks.  God  calls  or  invites  people 
to  do  things.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  understand  and  it  is  not  clear, 
but  deep  in  our  hearts  we  know 
and  we  say  Yes.  We  believe  God 
gives  us  the  strength  and  courage 
to  carry  out  whatever  we  have 
been  asked  to  do.  It  is  a fulfilling 
and  lifegiving  journey  for  all  who 
are  laity  with  Scarboro  Missions. °° 

COVER:  School  children  at  St. 
Peter's  School  for  orphans  in 
Malawi,  Africa.  This  class  joyfully 
holds  up  pencils  and  notebooks 
donated  by  the  Catholic  Women's 
League  in  Camrose,  British  Colum- 
bia, the  home  town  of  Ray  and  Bev 
Vantomme,  Scarboro  lay  missionar- 
ies serving  in  Malawi. 
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By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


RATITUDE 


am  presently  in  the 
last  few  days  of 
preparation  as  I 
ready  myself  to  again 
leave  Canada  and  the 
warmth  of  my  family  and 
friends  to  journey  for  a while 
with  another  people  in  anoth- 
er land  and  culture. 

I sometimes  wonder  how  it 
is  that  this  desire  to  know  God 
through  another  culture  has 
been  planted  in  me,  consider- 
ing that  I so  dearly  love  fami- 
ly, friends,  and  the  culture 
and  home  of  Newfoundland. 

It  truly  is  quite  difficult  to 
leave.  Words  don't  seem  able 
to  explain  it,  not  even  to 
myself.  It  is  just  something  I 
must  do — not  because  it  is 
better  than  being  in  Canada 
and  serving  through  faith  in 
ministry  and  life  here.  It  is 
simply  because  I am  nudged 
into  this  privileged  though 
oftentimes  lonely  path  of 

"This  gift  has  been 
deepened  through  the 
life  and  faith  of  the 
Filipino  people  who 
opened  their  lives  and 
hearts  to  me." 


being  among  a people  whose 
culture,  language,  traditions, 
and  climate  are  so  very  differ- 
ent from  my  own. 

And  still  I know  it  is  a call 
to  go  and  witness  to  my  own 
faith  in  the  Jesus  of  the  gospel 
and  to  be  in  turn  invited  into 
knowing  another  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  experiencing  this 
same  Jesus  through  the  prism 
of  another  people.  Ironically, 
it  is  because  of  the  great  sup- 
port and  love  I have  known 
and  continue  to  know  from 
my  family  and  friends,  and 
due  to  the  gift  of  faith  passed 
on  to  me  through  them  and 
the  extended  church  of  Cana- 
da, and  Newfoundland  in 
particular,  that  I am  able  to 
go.  For  I go  with  a joy  and  a 
gratitude  for  so  many  bless- 
ings that  God  has  given  me 
and  a deep  longing  to  know 
even  more  of  the  height, 
depth,  and  breadth  of  God 
through  an  encounter  with 
another  culture  and  people. 

As  I think  back  to  my  days 
in  the  Philippines,  this  gift  of 
gratitude  first  nurtured  in  my 
own  home  has  been  deepened 
in  me  through  the  life  and 
faith  of  the  Filipino  people 


who  opened  their  lives  and 
hearts  to  me.  I trust  again  that 
over  these  next  years,  through 
the  life  and  witness  of  the 
Brazilian  people,  I will  again 
be  blessed  with  a deepening 
of  this  gift. 

For  me,  to  deepen  in  grati- 
tude is  to  deepen  in  God,  and 
that  is  indeed  the  journey  to 
which  we  are  all  called. 

To  put  a human  face  to  this 
truth,  I would  like  to  share  a 
story  from  the  Philippines.  It 
is  a story  that  I did  not  myself 
experience  but  one  that  fills 
me  with  wonder  and  humility 
at  the  faith  and  trust  of  the 
poor.  I hope  in  its  re-telling 
you  will  also  be  touched  by  its 
depths  and  recognize  the 
countless  simple  people  who 
touch  us  every  day  by  their 
humble  and  often  silent  wit- 
ness of  faith  and  trust  amid 
difficulties.  It  is  to  these  such 
folks  that  I dedicate  this  story. 

"To  deepen  in 
gratitude  is  to  deepen 
in  God , and  that  is 
indeed  the  journey  to 
which  we  are  all 
called." 
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The  Story  of  Dinday  & Pito 

In  Southern  Leyte  where 

many  of  our  Scarboro  priests 
and  some  lay  missionaries 
served,  there  was  a couple  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  small  villages 
called  Hinunangan.  Their  names 
were  Dinday  and  Pito.  This  part 
of  the  Philippines  was  often  hit 
by  severe  weather  which  left 
many  villages  devastated.  Many 
homes  were  not  much  bigger 
than  an  ordinary  sized  living 
room  in  our  Canadian  houses, 
and  the  construction  was  of  bam- 
boo with  nipa  (a  type  of  grass)  for 
the  roofing. 

Pito  was  not  able  to  walk  and 
was  confined  to  a home-made 
wheelchair.  It  was  a simple 
straight-backed  bamboo  kitchen 
chair  set  on  a flat  'dolly'  type  cart 
with  small  wheels. 

One  night  in  1985  a violent 
typhoon  (Typhoon  David)  struck 
this  village  and  the  house  of 
Dinday  and  Pito  took  a battering. 
Next  to  the  house  stood  their 
chicken  coops  which  held  their 
livelihood  and  food.  These  were 


the  first  things  to  be 
ripped  from  the 
ground. 

As  the  winds  and 
rains  attacked  their 
home,  tearing  off 
piece  after  piece  of 
the  roof,  'Mary'  kept 
moving  her  'Joseph' 
from  spot  to  spot 
looking  for  a still  intact  portion  of 
roofing  to  protect  him  from  the 
rains.  This  activity  continued  for 
them  throughout  the  night  as  the 
storm  wailed  its  force  into  the 
morning. 

The  night  saw  Dinday  and 
Pito  scurrying  from  bedroom  to 
kitchen  to  living  room  trying  to 
keep  from  being  drowned  by  the 
heavy  rains  as  the  water  poured 
in  through  the  dilapidated  roof. 

When  the  morning  sun 
dawned,  Dinday  and  Pito's  home 
was  absolutely  drenched  and 
nearly  destroyed.  Just  one  small 
piece  of  roof  remained.  It  was 
quite  the  sight  of  destitution  and 
sadness,  with  Pito  sitting  upright 


in  his  chair, 
covered  in  a 
plastic  table- 
cloth. 

As  the  story 
was  told  to  me, 
Dinday  recount- 
ed the  entire 
ordeal  to  Scar- 
boro missionary 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan  when  he  next 
visited  them.  With  a huge  smile 
on  her  face,  she  concluded  by 
saying,  "Fr.  Brennan,  wasn't  God 
wonderful  to  us!  Imagine  He  left 
a small  piece  of  the  roof  just  so 
my  Pito  wouldn't  get  wet." 

What  faith!  What  a perspec- 
tive on  life  and  its  trials!  What  a 
witness  of  gratitude!  What  a tale 
of  love!  Thank  you  Dinday  and 
Pito.  I will  remember  you  and 
your  hearts  of  gratitude  and  faith 
always  .°° 

Mary  Anne  is  now  serving  in 
Brazil,  among  the  urban  poor  in  the 
city  of  Fortaleza  (see  page  12). 


With  Lisa,  a native  woman 
and  parishioner.  Bukidnon. 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mary  Anne  O'Connor  went  to  the 
Philippines  in  1991  to  serve  her  first  mission  placement. 
Above  and  right:  Mary  Anne  receives  a warm  thank  you  and 
farewell  from  the  community  as  her  time  in  the  Philippines 
comes  to  a close.  In  the  photo  above,  Mary  Anne  (centre)  is 
seated  with  Cleofe  Galliposo  (L),  an  active  member  of  the 
parish  who  passed  away  in  1995,  and  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  serving  in  the  Philippines. 


V 
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is  clearly 

PRE 


By  Lorraine  Reaume 


irst  day  away 

Hot  and  crowded  city  of  Manaus 
Nervous  on  a bus  with  all  my  luggage 
A young  woman 
offers  to  hold  my  bags  on  her  lap. 

O n a boat  going  up  the  Amazon 
Simple  wooden  houses  on  stilts 
hover  above  the  water 
A little  girl  offers  me  coffee 
from  her  family's  thermos. 


y-\  rrive  in  Quito  after  dark 
tired  from  travel 
dizzy  from  the  altitude. 

A family  who  doesn't  know  me 
takes  us  in,  welcomes  us, 
feeds  us  joyfully. 


J ourneying  back  to  Panama  City 
Many  stares 

Who  is  this  white  woman 

and  what  is  she  doing  in  the  interior? 

A woman  remarks  that  I'm  very  far  from  home 
At  the  lunch  stop  she  makes  sure  the  waitress 
brings  me  my  soup 
She  later  buys  me  some  ice  cream. 

Jna  small  Guatemalan  village 
humble  campesinos  (farmers)  welcome  me 
with  beans  and  tortillas 
and  kind  words 

A little  girl  sneaks  over  to  touch  my  hair 
They  ask  me  to  return. 

hey  ask  me  to  hold  them  all  in  my  heart 
as  I return  to  Canada. 


J n the  interior  of  Panama 

Stuck  in  a village  because  of  the  rains 

A family  of  eight  feeds  and  houses  us 

on  the  journey  back 

Men,  sweating  and  mud-covered 

repeatedly  rescue  our  jeep 

from  the  muddy  ruts. 


od,  this  journey 
of  so  many  places  and  realities 
in  such  a short  time 
has  been  difficult 
Yet  each  step  tells  me 
life  is  good 
people  are  good 
and  you  are  clearly  present. 


After  seven  years  as  a Scarboro  lay  missionary,  Lorraine  Reaume  has  begun  a 
discernment  process  with  the  Dominican  Order  of  Sisters  in  Adrian,  Michigan. 

During  her  time  with  Scarboro  Missions,  Lorraine  served  in  Bolivia  and  then  spent 
the  last  four  years  as  one  of  the  coordinators  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office  here  in  Canada, 
involved  in  the  recruitment,  placement  and  mission  needs  of  Scarboro  laity. 

We  will  miss  Lorraine  and  with  much  love  we  wish  her  success  in  her  new  journey. 
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An  Experience  of 

f/ESUS 

By  Beverley  Vantomme 


s part  of  the  Scarboro  lay 
mission  programme, 
four  lay  missionary 
candidates  (including  myself) 
were  part  of  an  outreach  to  St. 
Francis  Table  in  Toronto.  St. 
Francis  Table  is  a restaurant  serv- 
ing meals  to  the  poor  at  a cost  of 
$1.00.  The  small  charge  is  to  help 
people  retain  their  pride  and 
dignity;  no  one  in  need  is  turned 
away.  This  place  of  hospitality 
opened  March  14, 1988.  It  seats 
45  people  at  a time  and  serves 
over  300  meals  a day. 

St.  Francis  Table  is  a ministry 
of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Friars 
and  volunteers.  It  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  donations  of 
individuals  and  groups  for  its 
existence,  and  receives  no  gov- 
ernment or  institutional  funding. 

Once  weekly  the  four  Scarboro 
lay  missionaries  peeled  and  cut 
up  vegetables  and  fruit,  buttered 
bread,  set  tables,  served  dinners, 
and  were  part  of  clean-up  crews. 
Many  women,  men  and  children 
arrived  each  day  for  nourish- 
ment, not  only  with  food,  but 
with  moments  of  respect,  dignity 
and  community.  For  myself, 
being  among  these  very  special 
and  'real'  people  was  a profound 
experience  of  Jesus. 

I observed  the  stark  reality  of 
poverty — children  and  families 
who  have  no  homes,  no  place  to 
keep  warm,  inadequate  clothing, 
little  or  no  necessary  items  for 
personal  hygiene,  no  employ- 
ment, and  few  if  any  moments  of 
being  valued  and  honoured  as  a 
human  person.  Yet  as  they 
arrived  at  St.  Francis  Table,  they 


smiled  humbly.  They  appeared 
to  have  their  own  pride  and  dig- 
nity, even  though  they  have 
poverty,  suffering  and  pain  as 
companions. 

I watched  these  folks  share 
stories  of  sadness  and  joy,  of 
their  fears,  angers,  hopes  and 

I FELT  DRAWN  TO 
ENTER  FURTHER 
INTO  THEIR  WORLD 
AND  SHARE  STORIES, 

YET  I FELT  SMALL 

AND  UNWORTHY. 

That  was  my 

POVERTY  AND 
EMPTINESS. 

dreams.  They  were  aware  of  who 
was  missing  from  the  meal,  when 
someone  was  sick  or  hospital- 
ized, when  a mentally  ill  person 
had  a relapse,  when  a prostitute 
had  been  beaten,  and  when  an 
addict  had  been  unable  to  stay 
'clean'.  They  accepted  each  other 
for  who  they  were  and  who  they 
coulci  be,  at  that  particular 
moment.  They  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  vulnerable  and  real, 
and  to  risk  with  their  sharing. 
And  they  accepted  us  graciously. 

As  we  walked  the  street  to  St. 
Francis  Table,  many  faces 


watched  us.  These  were  faces 
that  drank  or  drugged  early  in 
the  morning  or  all  day,  or  who 
perhaps  did  not  eat  other  than 
the  meal  at  St.  Francis  Table. 
These  were  people  who  slept  in 
the  streets,  in  jail  or  in  a shack; 
who  lived  among  violence  and 
abuse.  They  watched  us  in  our 
warm,  clean  and  comfortable 
clothes.  They  knew  we  slept  in 
warm,  comfortable  beds,  that  we 
ate  well,  that  we  lived  free  of 
violence,  that  we  knew  how  to 
access  resources  and  could  advo- 
cate for  ourselves. 

I felt  drawn  to  enter  further 
into  their  world  and  share  sto- 
ries, yet  I felt  small  and  unwor- 
thy. That  was  my  poverty  and 
emptiness.  Perhaps,  for  those  few 
moments,  I listened  with  ears, 
eyes  and  presence — and  I strug- 
gled with  that  being  enough. 

Jesus  describes  the  weakest  as 
the  most  important  because  they 
have  the  greatest  need  to  be 
loved,  protected  and  served. 
During  prayers,  before  one  meal 
was  served,  we  sang  "The  Lord 
Hears  the  Cry  of  the  Poor". 
Brother  Gregory  responded  by 
saying,  "God  is  sending  us  today 
to  serve  the  poor  a meal,  may  we 
serve  well." 

At  times,  I felt  I should  be 
washing  their  feet  as  well.°° 

Beverley  and  her  husband  Ray 
Vantomme  are  now  serving  in 
Malawi,  Africa  (see  page  14). 
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By  Marc  Halle 


/ he  Chinese  language  at  first 

V / seems  crazy.  So  many  words 
all  sound  the  same.  My  first 
impression  was  that  the  Chinese 
must  all  be  very  intuitive  people  to  be 
able  to  understand  each  other.  Learn- 
ing Mandarin,  the  official  language  of 
China,  is  supposedly  easier  than 
learning  Cantonese  which  is  spoken 
in  Hong  Kong  and  southern  China. 
Cantonese  has  nine  tones  compared 
to  Mandarin's  four.  But  even  having 
to  use  four  tones  is  confusing  enough 
for  the  beginner. 

To  briefly  explain:  a single  spoken 
word  would  have  a completely  dif- 
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Above:  Marc  and  a few  of  his  students 
at  the  Old  Summer  Palace,  Beijing,  1996. 
Right:  In  Hong  Kong  during  his 
summer  break  after  language  school. 


ferent  meaning  depending  on  the 
tone  used.  The  first  tone  is 
straight  without  any  inflexion; 
the  second  tone  rises  upward; 
the  third  tone  falls  and  then  rises; 
and  the  fourth  tone  falls  sharply. 
Making  a mistake  with  the  tones 
can  really  make  things  confusing. 

One  day  Scarboro  missionary 
Eric  Lagace  and  I went  out  for 
supper  at  a restaurant  across  the 
street  from  our  language  insti- 
tute. We  ordered  a typical  dish  of 
fried  tomato  and  egg.  We  wanted 
the  waitress  to  tell  the  cook  to 
add  some  sugar  on  top  of  the 
dish,  something  which  is  not 
routine  for  the  cook  to  do. 

The  first  time  we  asked,  the 
waitress  gave  a confused  look, 
"What?"  We  tried  again  by  ask- 
ing for  tang  (first  tone).  Finally 
she  smiled  and  nodded  her  head. 
We  were  so  pleased  that  she 
understood  our  bumbling  Chi- 
nese. Later  she  came  out  with 
our  order:  a big  bowl  of  tomato 
and  egg  soup!  This  was  definitely 
not  what  we  expected  to  be  eat- 
ing. Tang  (first  tone)  is  the  word 
for  soup.  Tang  (second  tone)  is 
the  word  for  sugar.  Oh  well... 

On  another  occasion  I made  a 
similar  mistake.  Some  of  us  for- 
eign students  spent  the  weekend 
with  other  Chinese  students 
visiting  a few  places  outside  of 
Beijing.  The  time  together  was 
very  exhausting  and  by  the  end 
of  the  weekend,  all  anybody 
wanted  to  do  was  wash  up  and 
go  straight  to  bed.  We  were  all 
dead  tired. 

A week  later  I ran  into  some 
of  the  Chinese  students  and  tried 
to  ask  them  how  they  had  slept 


after  being  so  exhausted  the 
weekend  before.  The  first  time  I 
asked  them  in  Chinese  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  raised 
eyebrows  and  a very  strange 
expression  on  their  faces.  They 
slowly  and  politely  asked, 
"What?"  I tried  again.  They  were 
still  confused  at  my  second 
attempt.  Thinking  they  might 
have  understood  my  meaning, 
they  began  making  motions  as  if 
taking  a shower.  "You  want  to 
ask  how  our  shower  was?"  they 
asked.  "No,"  I replied  (in  English 
this  time).  "I'm  asking  how  you 
slept!"  They  finally  understood. 

Another  instance  was  when 
one  of  my  South  Korean  class- 
mates went  out  with  a Chinese 
friend  that  she  had  just  met.  She 
tried  to  express  her  desire  to  see 
the  famous  giant  panda  at  the 
Beijing  Zoo.  In  Chinese,  she 
asked  to  see  a xiang  mao. 

Eler  friend  chuckled  and 
expressed  a look  of  confusion. 
With  her  incorrect  pronuncia- 
tion, my  classmate  had  originally 
asked  to  see  a hairy  chest!  Hairy 
chests  are  probably  not  one  of 
Beijing's  more  popular  attrac- 
tions. 

One  good  thing  to  have  while 
learning  a new  language  is  a 
sense  of  humour.  And  over  time 
Chinese  actually  starts  to  become 
logical  to  the  point  that  English 
seems  like  the  crazy  language. °° 

After  teaching  English  at  the 
Beijing  Language  and  Culture  Uni- 
versity, Marc  is  now  ivorking  with  a 
Chinese  company  in  Beijing  on 
environmental  protection  projects. 


To  Become  A Scarboro 
Lay  Missioner: 

he  journey  begins  when  a 

person  interested  in  overseas 
mission  work  contacts  Scarboro 
Missions  and  receives  our 
introductory  information  package. 
Those  who  continue  to  feel  drawn 
to  overseas  service  then  begin 
a formal  application  process. 

The  commitment  of  a Scarboro 
Lay  Missioner  is  for  three  years, 
comprised  of  a four-month  prepara- 
tion programme  of  orientation,  after 
which  the  person  is  assigned  over- 
seas. In  most  cases  this  assign- 
ment begins  with  language  study. 

The  preparation  programme 
serves  to  prepare  people  for 
the  challenge  of  overseas  cross- 
cultural  mission  and  includes  study, 
reflection,  skills  development, 
spiritual  growth  and  team 
involvement.  Those  successfully 
completing  this  programme  are 
then  missioned  to  their  overseas 
placements  where  they  become 
involved  in  work  or  projects  which 
have  been  pre-arranged  and  which 
try  to  best  match  the  skills  of  the 
lay  missioner  with  a given  need  in 
their  new  community. 

Those  who  serve  as  lay 
missioners  are  people  of  faith, 
motivated  by  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  their  lives  and  the  desire  to  both 
serve  and  learn,  and  to  grow  in 
faith  by  sharing  their  lives  with 
people  of  other  faiths  and  cultures. 
They  feel  drawn  in  particular  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  desire 
to  witness  Christ's  love  in  their 
relationships  with  local  people  and 
with  each  other. 


For  more  information,  please  see 
VOCATION  AD  on  back  cover. 
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^ Ivc  /frXontks  to 

By  Eric  Lagace 


ebruary,  1996,  first  day 
of  class  at  the  Beijing 
Second  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Institute  and  already  'it's 
all  Chinese  to  me!'  Perhaps  that 
is  because  I'm  undertaking  the 
difficult  task  of  learning  the  Man 
darin  language.  The  class  that 
I'm  attending  is  a shining  exam- 
ple of  multiculturalism;  the  stu- 
dents come  from  all  corners  of 
the  world:  Japan,  Korea,  France, 
the  United  States,  Germany, 
Australia,  Indonesia  and  Canada. 
We  are  all  strangers  in  a strange 
land  and  many  of  us  are  unable 
to  communicate  due  to  the  lan- 
guage barrier. 


As  the  months  pass,  the  con- 
stant flow  of  Chinese  characters 
and  vocabulary  slowly  sinks  in. 
My  classmates  and  I are  given 
the  means  to  communicate. 
Quickly  there  comes  a bonding 
as  we  begin  to  know  each  other 
better.  So  here  I am  with  a Japan- 
ese classmate  on  my  right,  a 
Korean  classmate  on  my  left, 
carrying  on  a conversation  in 
Chinese.  It  is  strange  and  won- 
derful. 

Being  in  Beijing  also  has  its 
advantages.  I have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  Great  Wall  (only  a 
half  hour's  drive  out  of  Beijing), 
the  Forbidden  City,  the  Summer 
Palace,  the  Temple  of  Heaven, 
and  Tiananmen  Square. 

After  three  months  of  studies 
and  classes,  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  put  our  knowl- 
edge to  the  test.  All  foreign  stu- 
dents are  given  a week  off  at  the 
beginning  of  May  to  do  a bit  of 
travelling  in  and  around  China. 

I chose  to  go  to  the  Three 
Gorges  on  the  Yangtze  river.  The 
awesome  beauty  of  the  gorges 
will  soon  be  a memory  as  the 
Chinese  government  is  presently 


PHOTOS  THIS  PAGE. 

Above:  Beijing  Second  Foreign  Language 
Institute,  Class  of  '96. 

Top:  Eric's  Korean  friend,  Lee  Ming  Ti,  on 
the  last  day  of  classes. 

Right:  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  in  China. 
L-R:  Puri  Garrido  is  doing  research  for  a 
water  treatment  project;  Eric  Lagace  is 
teaching  French;  Marc  Halle  works  with  a 
Chinese  company  on  environmental  pro- 
tection projects;  and  Louise  Malnachuk 
has  now  returned  to  Canada  to  coordinate 
Scarboro's  lay  mission  office. 
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building  what  will  be  the  world's 
largest  hydroelectric  dam.  This 
dam  will  drastically  raise  the 
water  level  of  the  Yangtze  river, 
consequently  flooding  the  gorges 
and  the  farmlands  all  along  the 
river.  Many  surrounding  villages 
along  the  banks  will  be  wiped 
out  and  millions  of  villagers  will 
be  forced  to  relocate. 

Despite  being  hampered  by 
bad  weather,  my  trip  was  fasci- 
nating. I was  glad  to  have  seen 
the  Three  Gorges,  this  great  won- 
der of  nature,  before  its  destruc- 
tion due  to  what  we  call 
'progress'. 

Upon  my  return  I am  ready  to 
undertake  the  final  two  months 
of  studies.  The  rewards  are  obvi- 
ous. As  the  months  pass,  shop- 
ping and  commuting  becomes 
much  easier  as  I get  more  of  a 
grasp  of  the  language.  Another 
reward  of  language  studies  is 
getting  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  customs  and  the  culture  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Their  ways 
no  longer  seem  so  strange  to  me. 
(And  on  top  of  that,  I finally  get 
the  hang  of  using  chopsticks!) 

As  the  five  months  of  studies 
wind  down  and  the  final  exams 
have  been  written,  it  is  time  to 
say  goodbye.  Many  of  my  class- 
mates will  continue  their  studies 
in  the  fall,  but  for  Marc  Halle  and 
I,  both  Scarboro  lay  missionaries, 
it  is  time  to  depart.  We  are  off  to 
another  language  institute  to  take 
on  an  entirely  different  role;  we 
will  be  teaching  English  to  Chi- 
nese students  at  the  Beijing  Lan- 
guage and  Culture  University. 

There  are  some  friends  that  I 


have  made  that  I will  probably 
never  see  again.  They,  too,  are 
moving  on.  As  the  saying  goes, 
"Life  is  a series  of  hellos  and 
goodbyes,"  and  now  it  is  time  to 
say  goodbye  again. 

There  will  soon  be  new  stories 
to  tell  and  new  friends  to  make  as 
I prepare  for  my  teaching  term  in 
September.  Yet,  I will  not  soon 
forget  my  semester  at  Beijing's 
Second  Foreign  Language  Insti- 
tute, nor  the  people  from  all 


walks  of  life  who  made  my  stay  a 
memorable  one.°° 

After  teaching  English  in  Beijing, 
Eric  is  presently  teaching  French  in 
Chang  Chun,  a city  1,000  kilometres 
north  of  Beijing. 
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^ou  called  persistently 
for  us  to  get  up  from  our  siesta 
and  with  some  reluctance 
I went  to  open  the  locked  doors 
to  permit  you  entrance. 

You,  two  little  children, 
whose  father  so  violently  treated  you 
until  your  mother  found  the  courage 
and  support 

to  move  far  from  your  former  place 
for  your  safety  and  her  own. 

Alow  you  and  your  mom 

and  your  younger  sister 

live  near  our  home 

and  you  still  struggle  for  food 

But  at  least  you  are  free 

from  the  threat  of  your  dad's  wrath 

Though  your  eyes,  Edenardo,  still  hold 

the  pain  and  anguish  of  the  torment 

you  suffered  at  his  hands. 

^This  day  you  visit  us  to  get  assistance 
to  fix  a plastic  toy  monkey  which  refuses 
to  do  its  mechanical  jumps  for  you. 

(You  gave  up  your  lunch  to  have  money 
to  purchase  the  batteries  for  the  toy. 

But  still  the  monkey  does  not  perform  its  tricks.) 

<5>ister  Pauline*  jiggles  the  battery  connections 

and  presto!  the  monkey  springs  into  life 

and  presto!  you,  too,  Edenardo, 

spring  into  life 

Your  eyes  so  bright, 

enthralled  and  overjoyed 

at  this  toy's  acrobatics 

Your  eyes,  for  those  moments, 

no  longer  holding  that  pensive 

painfilled  reflection 

of  the  depths  of  those  terrible 

memories  you  have  lived. 
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By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 

find  so  you  scamper  off 
to  share  your  thrill  with  friends, 
your  steps  lightened. 

cHow  I wish  that  this  toy  monkey 

could  do  the  magic 

Could  be  the  therapeutic  touch 

which  would  forever  erase 

those  still  raw  scars, 

healing  the  wounds  you  suffer  yet. 

But  alas,  I fear  your  childhood  years 

have  not  been  and  are  not  to  be 

ones  of  frivolity  and  thrills 

and  simple  joys 

like  the  ones  I saw  you  experience 
this  afternoon. 

3 am  grateful  for  your  persistence 
in  calling  us  to  answer 
and  bid  you  enter. 

cHow  much  I would  have  missed 
in  not  seeing  your  pained  eyes 
lighten  up  a bit 

in  the  carefree  abandon  and  glee 
of  a child's  joy 

at  seeing  a toy  monkey  dance. 

3 pray  you  have  many  other 
such  dances  in  your  life,  little  one. 
Obrigado,  meu  amigo  .CO 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mary  Anne 
O'Connor  nozv  serves  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil, 
assisting  in  a programme  which  trains 
primary  teachers  in  the  small  community 
schools  of  the  outlying  areas. 

* Sr.  Pauline  Doherty  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  serving  in  Fortaleza,  and 
with  whom  Marx/  Anne  stayed  for  a while. 


You  CAN 
take  it  with  you! 


Help  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus 
now  and  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
remembering  Scarboro  Missions 

In  your  WILL 

-OR- 

With  a GIFT  ANNUITY 

Invest  $1,000  or  more  and  receive  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return  for  life, 
with  a large  portion  tax-free. 

(You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate  in  our  Gift  Annuity  Plan.) 

For  more  information  and  your 
Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet 
clip  and  mail  this  coupon  to: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 

Your  name 

(please  print) 

Address 


Apt.  # 


City/Prov. 


Postal  Code 


Ref.# 


(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


You  have  been  blessed. 

Will  you  be  a blessing  to  others? 


Jack  Chiang 
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Scarboro  lay  missionaries 
Beverley  and  Ray 
Vantomme,  serving 
in  Mzuzu,  Malawi, 
at  the  St.  John  of  God 
Psychiatric  Hospital. 


everley  works  as  a 
psychiatric  nurse  and 
is  also  involved  in  design- 
ing a training  programme  for  nurses 
and  nursing  assistants.  She  says, 
“Many  of  the  Malawian  staff  I work 
with,  and  have  come  to  learn  from, 
witness  a deep  love  of  God.  They, 
themselves,  are  often  poor  and  have 
not  eaten,  yet  have  a beautiful  loving 
faith  and  a great  hope  for  their  peo- 
ple." 


ay  is  coordinator  of  maintenance  at  St.  John's 
* ^ Hospital,  working  with  a team  of  Malawians 
to  maintain  the  hospital  which  he  says,  “was  built 
in  the  60s  and  is  in  great  need  of  repair.  We  have 
an  interesting  time  with  our  different  approaches 
to  construction.  We  also  service  the  medical  equip- 
ment and  some  of  the  machines  are  as  old  as  the 
hospital.  With  recycling  and  faith,  things  keep  run- 
ning, despite  the  fact  that  they  have  almost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  tools  or  testing  equipment... 

“I  am  learning  about  a people  and  culture  that  is 
struggling  to  have  a little  better  life...  They  have 
unlimited  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  feel  that  they 
will  succeed." 

Photo  above:  Ray  Vantomme  with  the  maintenance 

staff  he  works  with.  Right:  Working  at  home-made  drafting 

tools  and  table. 
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Photo  top  left:  "Shared  teaching."  Beverley 
facilitating  staff  education  at  the  hospital. 


reetings  from  Ray  and  I. 

The  sun  is  shining  and  it 
is  a beautiful  day.  We 
have  a small  garden  and  last  night 
enjoyed  our  first  vegetables — green 
beans.  I have  gone  around  and 
snitched  cuttings  from  various  plants 
and  am  now  planting  flowers. 

Ray  and  I have  found  ourselves 
little  projects  in  the  villages  so  that  we 
have  things  to  talk  about  other  than  hospital  business.  We  live  and 
work  in  Mzuzu  which  is  a city,  so  these  projects  allow  us  to  experi- 
ence village  life  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Ray  is  really  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  men  he  works  with, 
and  the  Sisters  have  told  him  he  is  more  valuable  than  four  consul- 
tants as  he  is  so  practical.  I have  been  visiting  schools  and  am  really 
enjoying  talking  with  the  teachers  and  children..." 


Photos  above:  Beverley  with  two  village  women,  Mauvi  and  Phil,  beside  the 
'washing  house',  a village  project  which  she  and  Ray  helped  out  with. 
Beverley  chats  with  a hospital  staff  member. 
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Transformed 

by  Mission 

By  Mary  Rowlands 


/t  am  very  happy  with  my  mission  placement  here  in  Zambia. 

/ I settled  in  almost  immediately  on  my  arrival.  With  each  passing 
^ day  I become  more  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  people  in  this 
part  of  the  world  have  to  live  with.  As  we  journey  together  I am  learn- 
ing many  things  about  their  customs,  traditions  and  fears;  also  about 
the  roles  of  men  and  women.  In  a small  way  I am  able  to  share  their 
brokenness. 

I have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  God's  call  accord- 
ing to  the  talents  given  me — time,  health  and  the  will  to  care  for  others 
and  to  see  the  good  that  exists  in  each  one. 

By  sharing  what  I have  and  experiencing  the  reality  of  others,  it  is 
in  this  way  that  my  work  in  mission  has  transformed  me.  My  main 
difficulty  is  not  being  able  to  speak  the  language. 

Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme  (Scarboro  lay  missionaries  also  work- 
ing in  Africa)  are  true  friends  and  have  visited  me  several  times  (a 
difficult  eight  hour  journey  by  car  on  rutted  roads).  I really  enjoy  see- 
ing them  and  their  support  is  much  appreciated. 

Last  year  I was  able  to  have  a week-long  guided  retreat  in  Malawi. 
This  year  I went  to  Mount  Carmel  Prayer  House  in  Lilongwe  for  a 
private  retreat.  I have  the  opportunity  to  attend  Mass  three  or  four 
times  a week  and  I have  a regular  daily  prayer  time.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
at  work  nourishing  and  encouraging  me. 

My  family  and  friends  in  Canada  continue  with  their  letters, 
news  items,  and  photographs,  and  my  parish  family  remem- 
ber me  weekly  in  their  prayers.  Through  so  many  kind 
people  the  support  is  strong!°° 


I /1/t  ary  Rowlands  works 
/ as  a nurse  midwife  at 
the  Zonal  Health  Unit  in 
Kanyanga,  an  isolated  village  in 
northeastern  Zambia.  The  health 
centre  was  set  up  and  is  operat- 
ed by  the  Missionary  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
the  many  women  who  come  to 
the  centre,  Mary  cares  for  them 
during  their  pregnancies  and 
assists  them  in  the  safe  delivery 
of  their  babies.  She  reports, 

“ Some  days  are  really  hectic.  In 
addition  to  the  pre-natal  clinics, 
we  also  take  care  of  the  ante- 
natal and  under-five  clinics." 

For  Mary  " hearing  a newborn 
baby  cry  is  a source  of 
much  joy." 


Villagers  work  together  in  faith 

Last  week  I had  the  opportunity  to  visit  an 
out-station  of  this  parish,  approximately  50  kilome- 
tres away.  Let  me  tell  you  how  this  out-station  devel- 
oped. 

In  the  early  1980s  four  young  villagers  came 
to  Kanyanga  with  a special  request:  they  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  pray.  Guided  by  the  parish  priest  and 
the  Sisters,  they  heard  the  Good  News  and  after  a 
few  weeks,  returned  to  their  villages  to  share  what 
they  had  heard. 

The  next  request  came  a few  years  later.  This 
time  when  the  villagers  came  they  invited  the  priest 
to  return  with  them  and  celebrate  Mass.  His  reply 
was  "Yes"  and  a suitable  place  was  found  for  this 
great  celebration.  Since  then  the  priest  continues  to 
visit  this  community  at  least  once  a year. 


The  MIC  Sisters  (Missionary  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception)  are  regular  visitors  here, 
but  they  were  only  able  to  stay  for  short  periods  as 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  overnight  stays. 
Once  again  the  people  solved  this  problem  and  an 
old  medical  clinic  soon  became  the  Sisters  temporary 
living  quarters. 

It  has  been  over  ten  years  since  this  Christian 
community  came  together  to  pray  and  to  work.  Men, 
women  and  children  have  worked  together  to  make 
48,000  bricks  which  they  will  use  very  soon  to  start 
building  a church. 

In  this  remote  area  of  Zambia,  these  people 
are  working,  sharing  and  nourishing  their  faith 
together. °° 
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The  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  who  operate  the 
Health  Centre  in  Kanyanga.  Mary  lives  in  a small  house  of  her  own  on  the 
Sisters'  compound  and  shares  a daily  meal  and  prayer  with  them. 


Mary  at  lunch  break  with  co-workers,  (L)  Sr.  Jacinta  Henry 
from  Tanzania,  and  (R)  Sr.  Charity  Zimba  of  Malawi. 


The  road  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  Bev  and  Ray 
Vantomme  travel  from  Malawi  to  Zambia  to  visit 
Mary.  A difficult  eight-hour  journey  during  the  rainy 
season. 


Looking  out  over  literally  hundreds  of  miles, 
reflecting  on  God's  creation. 


j 
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t was  a hot  and  humid 
/ 1 Sunday.  The  Church  of 
I Santa  Ana  in  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic, 
was  filled  with  the  faces 
of  people  I had  come  to  know 
during  my  five  and  a half  years 
living  and  working  in  the  com- 
munity. But  in  addition,  scattered 
throughout  the  congregation  on 
this  blistering  Sunday  morning 
were  the  faces  of  some  young 
Canadian  students  and  their 
teachers  from  a Catholic  high 
school  in  southern  Ontario. 

Noticeably  out  of  place — but 
nonetheless  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  community — the  Canadi- 
an group  was  participating  in  our 
Dominican  Republic  Exposure 
Program.  This  is  an  intensive 
week-long  experience,  one  of 
many  I and  a group  of  eight 
Dominican  young  people  coordi- 
nate each  year.  The  groups  spend 
seven  days  and  nights  in  Consue- 
lo, each  visitor  being  billeted  in 
the  home  of  a Dominican  family. 

This  particular  Sunday  one  of 
our  visitors  arrived  at  the  church 
later  than  the  rest  of  her  group. 

As  there  was  no  more  space  in 
the  pews  occupied  by  her  friends, 
she  was  forced  to  sit  with  a num- 
ber of  older  Dominican  women. 
She  was  noticeably  uncomfort- 
able. The  past  week  had  not  been 
easy  for  her.  It  is  normally  diffi- 
cult for  many  visitors  to  see  and 
hear  the  realities  of  the  poor  who 
live  and  struggle  to  survive  in 
this  part  of  our  world.  Some 
connect  immediately,  while  oth- 
ers need  time  to  soak  in  all  that  is 
being  experienced.  This  was  the 


case  with  the  young  woman  who 
had  arrived  late  for  Mass  that 
Sunday  morning,  the  last  day  of 
her  visit. 

Throughout  the  week  the 
visitors  were  guided  by  the 
group  of  eight  Dominican  youth 
who  also  serve  as  interpreters 
and  'cultural  attaches'  for  the 
visiting  Canadian  students  and 
their  teachers  or  adult  supervi- 
sors. Their  comfort  and  expertise 
in  their  roles  surprises  our  Cana- 
dian guests.  They  do  their  jobs 
well.  In  fact,  the  success  of 
our  program  is  dependent 
upon  their  commitment 
and  enthusiasm. 

Visitors  to  Consuelo  do 
not  participate  in  work 
projects  in  or  around  the 
town.  Groups  interested  in 
this  type  of  experience  are 
referred  to  other  programs 
here  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
which  include  a work  compo- 
nent. Our  program  focuses  pri- 
marily on  the  personal  transfor- 
mation of  the  visitor.  It  is  a fami- 
ly-focused experience:  each  visi- 
tor develops  a close  relationship 
with  his  or  her  host  family  and 
with  the  coordinating  team  of 
Dominican  youth.  Consistently, 
visitors  indicate  that  these  rela- 
tionships and  the  learning  that 
goes  along  with  them  are  the 
most  important  and  life-giving 
elements  of  the  experience. 

Being  billeted  in  a local  fami- 
ly's home  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty to  experience  life  as  the  aver- 
age Dominican  family  would 
experience  it.  The  visitors  discov- 
er where  the  family  has  to  look 


for  water;  they  may  accompany 
family  members  to  the  open-air 
food  market;  learn  how  food  is 
prepared  and  how  everyday 
tasks  like  laundry  and  keeping 
house  are  performed.  They  visit 
the  schools  and  health  clinics, 
and  dance  to  merengue  music  in 
Club  Campestre,  the  local  family 
establishment.  Opportunities  to 
spend  a day  on  the  beach  and 
sight-see  in  the  capital  of  Santo 
Domingo  are  also  part  of  our 
program. 

^TOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN 
MY  LIFE  I HAVE  KNOWN 

Jesus,  and  He  was  an  old. 
Poor,  Dominican  woman." 

One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  experience  include 
visits  to  the  bateyes:  small  impov- 
erished communities  located  in 
the  sugar  cane  fields  where  Hait- 
ian cane  cutters  and  their  families 
struggle  to  survive.  These  visits 
are  shocking — the  realities  of  life 
in  these  communities  are  difficult 
to  witness,  the  stories  difficult  to 
hear. 

Our  visitors  go  home  changed 
people.  Throughout  the  week  we 
meet  each  day  for  group  reflec- 
tions and  to  share  both  our  com- 
mon and  unique  experiences.  It  is 
through  these  ongoing  reflections 
that  we  in  the  coordinating  team 
are  able  to  gauge  how  our  visi- 
tors are  being  impacted  by  the 
experience.  When  a person  has 
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'closed  down',  refusing  to  be 
affected  by  the  sights  and  stories 
of  the  visit,  it  is  evident  to  us  in 
these  times  of  reflection.  As  a 
team  we  try  to  draw  the  individ- 
ual out  of  their  protective  cocoon. 
At  times,  however,  we  are  pow- 
erless in  getting  through  the 
walls,  but  trust  that  somehow  a 
seed  is  being  planted,  doing  what 
we  can  to  nourish  some  form  of 
growth. 

As  the  group  was  sharing  with 
us  their  final  reflections  that  hot 
and  humid  Sunday,  we  were 
surprised  when  the  young 
woman  who  had  arrived  late  for 
Mass  began  to  speak.  As  she 
shared,  tears  began  rolling  down 
her  face  and  she  told  us  an  amaz- 
ing story. 

That  morning,  sitting  angrily 
among  the  old  women  of  the 
parish,  many  thoughts  were 
running  through  her  head.  She 
was  angry  that  she  could  not  sit 
with  the  others  of  her  group.  She 
had  not  slept  well  the  night 
before  due  to  the  loud  merengue 
music  and  barking  dogs.  She 
thought  about  how  she  never 
went  to  Mass  at  home  in  Canada, 
and  here  she  was  sitting  in  a 
church,  far  away  from  home, 


listening  to  words  she  could  not 
understand. 

Up  in  the  front  she  saw  that  an 
old  basket  was  being  passed 
around.  "Collection"  she  mur- 
mured, and  inhaled  with  a gasp 
when  she  realized  that  she  had 
forgotten  her  wallet  at  the  home 
where  she  was  billeted.  She 
began  nervously  checking  vari- 
ous pockets  to  see  if  she  could 
scratch  up  a bit  of  money  to  drop 
into  the  basket  as  it  passed  by, 
but  she  had  nothing.  She  was 
paralyzed  by  the  embarrassment 
of  appearing  stingy  to  all  those 
close  by. 

The  basket  came  closer  and 
closer.  Unbeknownst  to  the 
young  woman,  an  old  woman 
sitting  next  to  her  was  watching 
and  had  figured  out  what  was 
distressing  our  guest.  Without  a 
word  the  old  woman  produced  a 
small  handkerchief  tied  in  a knot. 
Her  old,  arthritic  fingers  opened 
the  knot  and  took  out  three  pesos 
(about  37  cents  Canadian)  she 
had  brought  to  put  in  the  collec- 
tion basket. 

Quietly,  trying  to  hide  her 
actions  from  the  other  women 
present,  she  pressed  the  three 
copper-gold  coloured  coins  into 


the  palm  of  the  young 
woman's  hand.  The  old 
woman  never  said  a 
word,  and  let  on  as 
though  nothing  had 
happened.  Our  young 
visitor  dropped  the  coins 
into  the  basket  as  it 
passed  by. 

The  young  woman 
shared  with  us  her 
reflections  about  what 
had  happened  to  her  in  church 
that  morning.  Here  she  was,  a 
young,  well  dressed  daughter  of 
a wealthy  Canadian  business- 
man. She  had  plenty  of  resources 
and  future  opportunities.  Sitting 
in  a church  in  a foreign  land,  she 
was  worrying  how  the  locals 
would  judge  her  for  not  putting 
any  money  in  the  collection  bas- 
ket. The  old  woman,  with  her 
tiny  'widow's  mite' — not  much 
money,  but  all  she  had  to  give — 
sacrificed  her  offering  to  spare 
the  young  woman  humiliation. 
Now  it  appeared  to  the  others 
nearby  as  though  the  old  woman 
had  not  put  anything  into  the 
basket.  "She  took  my  humilia- 
tion," the  young  woman  shared. 
"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  known  Jesus,  and  He  was 
an  old,  poor  Dominican  woman." 

As  she  ended  her  story,  the 
young  woman  cried  openly.  The 
old  woman  had  managed  to 
knock  a hole  through  the  high 
wall  surrounding  her.  On  her  last 
day  in  Consuelo,  our  young 
friend  was  transformed. °° 
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^Oowxox 

Signs  of  Hope 

Based  on  material  submitted  by  Julia  Duarte-Walsh. 


lmost  all  the 
world's  poorer 
nations  have 
been  struggling 
over  the  past 
decade  with  the  effects  of  Struc- 
tural Adjustment  Programs 
(SAPs)  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  World  Bank,  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  and  similar 
international  financial  institu- 
tions. As  a result,  real  incomes 
have  shrunk,  unemployment 
has  soared  and  basic  social  ser- 
vices have  eroded. 

The  weight  of  the  resulting 
new  burdens  on  families  are 
almost  always  borne  by  women 
who  struggle  to  find  new  ways 


to  feed  their  children  as  their 
economic  resources  disappear. 

In  Latin  America,  one 
response  of  women  to  the  crisis 
brought  on  by  SAPs  has  been 
the  formation  of  'community 
kitchens'  where  women  share 
their  resources  and  labour  to 
feed  their  families. 

One  particularly  interesting 
example  of  a project  to  create 
and  multiply  communal 
kitchens  is  TACMA  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
Since  1990,  the  project  has  been 
working  to  improve  nutrition 
and  organize  women  and  their 
families  in  the  struggle  for  a 
better  life.  The  project  also 


Indigenous  women  of  Riobamba  working  together  in  a communal  kitchen 
where  they  share  resources  and  labour  to  feed  their  families. 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Julia 
Duarte-Walsh,  with  her  two 
daughters  Virginia  (L)  and  Evita. 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


encourages  men  to  become 
involved  so  that  both  parents 
share  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children. 

The  TACMA  project  focuses 
its  activities  on  feeding  children, 
many  of  whom  are  malnour- 
ished as  a result  of  the  economic 
crisis  in  Ecuador.  The  project 
began  feeding  25,000  school- 
aged  children,  and  now  feeds 
37,000  daily.  Groups  of  parents 
from  surrounding  areas  come  to 
Riobamba  to  pick  up  donated 
food  on  a regular  basis.  Parents 
also  contribute  food  and  money 
to  the  project  to  the  extent  they 
are  able.  Still,  the  project  is 
largely  dependent  on  external 
financing. 

TACMA  is  also  helping  pro- 
ject participants  to  grow  com- 
munal gardens  to  cover  some  of 
their  food  needs.  A few  commu- 
nities are  even  raising  small 
animals  to  generate  food  and 
cash  resources.  The  project  also 
involves  regular  courses  on 
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Harvesting  wheat  by  hand. 
Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


A | estled  3,800  metres  in  the  mountains  above  Riobamba  is  the 
/ v village  of  Sao  Pablo.  Lay  missionary  Julia  Duarte  and  her  hus- 
band Tom  Walsh,  with  help  from  Scarboro  Missions  and  the  Canadi- 
an International  Development  Agency  (CIDA),  work  with  the  vil- 
lagers in  developing  their  community  and  achieving  a better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  The  community  centre,  shaped  in  the 
form  of  the  region’s  formidable  bird,  the  Condor,  will  be  the  hub  of 
their  efforts  for  the  full  development  of  their  village  and  the 
surrounding  countryside. 


health,  nutrition,  organization 
and  leadership  topics. 

Projects  like  TACMA  may 
not  by  themselves  cure  all  the 
ills  brought  on  by  the  econom- 
ics of  structural  adjustment,  but 
they  do  serve  an  important 
role.  By  coming  together  to 
address  a pressing  problem,  the 
people  of  Riobamba  are  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  their  need  to 
work  as  a community  to  find  a 
better  way  to  organize  their 
economic  lives.  The  women 
struggling  in  such  projects  are  a 
sign  of  hope  in  the  midst  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a 
situation  of  despair  .OO 


Shearing  sheep  (above)  and  building  a 
community  centre  (right).  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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LSSLOH... 

A mystical  journey 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mark  Hathaway  and  his  wife  Maritza  Ramos-Cubas. 


By  Mark  Hathaway 

hat  is  the  meaning  of 
cross-cultural  mission 
today?  There  are 
many  possible  answers,  and 
indeed  that  is  natural,  for  mission 
is  a very  rich,  multi-layered  idea. 

As  I look  back  over  the  16 
years  since  I first  came  to  Scar- 
boro Missions,  I realize  that  my 
own  idea  of  mission  has  evolved 
and  deepened.  At  the  same  time, 

I still  struggle  with  the  word, 
perhaps  because  it  evokes  so 
many  different  and  strong 
responses  from  different  people. 

For  me,  mission  is  not  some- 
thing which  I impose  upon  oth- 
ers, but  rather  a process  in  which 
I myself  experience  conversion.  It 
is  a transforming  encounter  in 
which  something  new  is  born. 

My  first  serious  interest  in 
going  overseas  emerged  when  I 
was  studying  mathematics  (of  all 
things!)  at  Queens  University.  I 
was  very  involved  in  the  Catholic 
community  on  campus  at  the 
time,  with  a special  interest  in 
social  justice  issues.  I studied 
several  religion  courses  and  came 
into  contact  with  Latin  American 
liberation  theology  with  its 
strong  emphasis  on  living  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor.  After 
meeting  Scarboro  missionaries 
Danny  O'Neil  and  Terry  Gal- 
lagher, I began  to  feel  a strong 
desire  to  live  and  work  among 
the  poor  in  Latin  America. 

So,  my  first  idea  of  mission 
was  one  of  living  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor.  From  the  begin- 
ning I understood  that  this  didn't 
mean  simply  going  to  'help'  the 
poor,  but  rather  to  learn  from 


them  and  to  be  with  them  in  their 
daily  struggle  for  life,  dignity, 
and  justice.  At  this  stage,  though, 
there  was  still  a strong  dose  of 
romanticism  in  my  idea  of  mis- 
sion and  of  the  poor. 

As  I began  Scarboro  Missions' 
preparation  programme  in  1981, 
another  strong  image  for  mission 
began  to  form  for  me:  that  of 
mission  as  a pilgrimage.  To  go  to 
another  culture  has  a contempla- 
tive, even  mystical  dimension. 
One  goes  to  find  God  already 
present  and  incarnate  in  that 
culture.  Once  again,  my  idea  at 
the  time  was  no  doubt  somewhat 
romantic,  but  I still  feel  there  is 
an  important  truth  to  it. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Chi- 
clayo,  Peru  (where  I would 
spend  the  next  seven  and  a half 
years),  my  idealistic  conceptions 
of  mission  were  quickly  put  to 
the  test.  A month  after  my 
arrival,  the  Corriente  del  Nino 
brought  the  worse  rains  of  the 
century  to  Chiclayo.  Mud  was 


everywhere.  We  had  plagues  of 
locust-like  crickets.  Sickness  of  all 
kinds  was  rampant.  What  did 
ideas  like  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  pilgrimage  mean  in  such  a 
context?  I really  wasn't  so  sure 
anymore.  It  was  enough  to  strug- 
gle to  remain  present  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil. 

As  time  went  on  though,  (and 
the  first  months  of  natural  disas- 
ter passed),  I began  to  feel  more 
at  home  with  both  the  language 
and  culture  of  the  people.  I began 
to  see  the  most  important  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  form  real  friend- 
ships with  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  (or  barrio ) where 
I lived.  It  was  easier  said  than 
done,  however.  I had  to  over- 
come the  people's  tendency  to 
put  me  on  a pedestal  as  'the  for- 
eigner who  knows  more  than  we 
do.'  At  times  I took  on  positions 
of  leadership  which  were  really 
not  appropriate  for  an  outsider. 
As  well,  no  matter  how  simply  I 
endeavoured  to  live,  I always 
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Jn  many  ways  mission  is  like  that: 
a circle  which  widens , returns, 
and  spirals  forward  all  at  the  same  time. 
Ultimately,  it  is  a mystery  to  he  lived." 


had  a level  of  economic  security 
(and  hence  power)  that  others 
did  not. 

With  time  and  patience, 
though,  I was  able  to  cross  over 
these  boundaries.  For  five  years  I 
lived  with  a Peruvian  family, 
entering  deeply  into  their  lives.  I 
came  to  know  and  love  many 
friends  in  the  groups  and  com- 
munities I worked  with.  Looking 
back,  I now  realize  that  the  most 
important  aspect  of  my  time  in 
Chiclayo  was  not  in  the  projects  I 
undertook  (although  good  did 
come  out  of  these)  but  rather  in 
the  personal  relationships  I 
formed  with  many  people  of  the 
barrio. 

Even  today,  over  seven  years 
after  leaving,  I still  feel  very  con- 
nected to  Peru  and  its  people.  In 
part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  my 
wife,  Maritza,  is  a native  of  Chi- 
clayo. (We  were  married  in  1992 
and  she  came  to  Canada  shortly 
afterwards.)  In  some  ways  we 
both  live  simultaneously  in  both 
cultures.  We  also  keep  in  close 
contact  with  our  friends  and 
family  and  have  returned  for 


visits  on  several  occasions. 

After  leaving  Chiclayo  in  1990, 
I spent  a year  on  sabbatical.  I see 
this  now  as  a very  important 
time  in  my  life,  one  which  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
deeply  and  search  for  new  direc- 
tions. After  spending  three 
months  of  quiet  at  a Benedictine 
monastery,  I embarked  on  stud- 
ies in  creation  spirituality.  I came 
to  see  more  clearly  the  need  to 
adopt  a truly  ecological  perspec- 
tive on  life.  I now  see  the  fate  of 
the  poor  and  the  fate  of  the  plan- 
et to  be  integrally  connected. 
Mission  therefore  entails  both  the 
struggle  for  the  life  and  dignity 
of  the  marginalized  as  well  as  the 
struggle  for  the  ecological  well- 
being of  all  the  earth. 

How  does  mission  relate  to 
this?  I am  convinced  that  enter- 
ing into  another  culture  has  a 
unique  capacity  to  open  us  to 
new  perspectives  and  new  ways 
of  being.  Since  we  go  as  learners, 
not  experts,  we  go  with  a disposi- 
tion towards  a deep  transforma- 
tion in  our  own  lives.  Once  we 
become,  in  some  sense,  'bi-cultur- 


al'  persons,  we  tend  to  question 
many  of  our  deepest  assump- 
tions about  life  and  the  way  the 
world  works.  We  come  to  see 
God  in  new  ways  and  our  spiri- 
tuality searches  deeper,  too — 
beyond  surface  appearances.  I 
believe  all  this  prepares  us  to 
become  agents  of  transformation 
in  our  own  culture  when  we 
return.  I hope  that  in  some  way  I 
am  doing  this  in  my  own  life. 

Since  1991  I have  lived  in 
Toronto  and  worked  at  Scarboro 
Missions  main  offices,  first  as 
coordinator  of  the  office  for  lay 
missioners,  and  now  as  associate 
director  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Office.  I continue  to  try  to  reflect 
on  how  to  transform  the  world 
into  a more  just  and  ecologically 
sustainable  place.  Recently,  I was 
given  the  opportunity  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  with  a 
group  of  Latin  American  theolo- 
gians meeting  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  when  I was  invited  to  give 
a talk  on  the  new  cosmology  and 
its  implications  for  theology  and 
spirituality. 

In  Sao  Paulo,  I felt  as  though  I 
had  come  full  circle,  back  to  one 
of  the  sources  of  my  own  voca- 
tion to  enter  into  cross-cultural 
mission.  Indeed,  in  many  ways 
mission  is  like  that:  a circle 
which  widens,  returns,  and  spi- 
rals forward  all  at  the  same  time. 
Ultimately,  it  is  a mystery  to  be 
lived.  I feel  very  grateful  to  Scar- 
boro Missions  and  to  all  those 
who  support  it  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  live  this  journey-00 
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Challenged  to  let  go 
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Scarboro  lay  missionary  Beverley  Vantomme  with  two  village 
women,  Mauvi  and  Phil.  Malawi,  Africa. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


\CSf  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 

□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 

Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  165 

Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
http://www.web.net/ -sfrns 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 


Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for 
Canadian  Catholics  to  share  life  and  faith 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


iovember  1997 
1.00 
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to  /Mission 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


or  the  tenth  time  in  our  short  history  Scar- 
boro  missionaries  gathered  together  in  May 
of  this  year  to  dialogue  and  discern  the 
paths  we  would  take  as  we  continue  our  missionary 
journey.  This  was  the  Society's  Tenth  General  Chap- 
ter and  delegates  from  all  mission  regions  and  from 
Canada  reviewed  the  past  five  years  since  our  Chap- 
ter of  1992  and  planned  the  next  five  years. 

Our  1997  meeting  was  short  in  comparison  to 
the  1968  Chapter  which  lasted  almost  three  months 
as  we  attempted  to  come  to  grips  with  the  teachings 
of  Vatican  II,  especially  where  they  referred  to  mis- 
sionary activity  and  the  participation  of  the  laity  in 
the  Church  and  its  mission. 

Early  in  1996  a committee,  chosen  by  the  General 
Council,  was  set  up  to  help  us  prepare.  The  task  of 
the  committee  was  to  ensure  that  during  the  Chapter 
we  would  address  all  issues  of  concern  to  our  com- 
munity and  focus  on  the  most  significant  of  these.  In 
1997  Africa  was  a new  region  and  a delegate  came 
from  Africa  to  join  those  from  Asia,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  Canada. 

In  the  fall  of  1996  and  the  spring  of  1997  these 
regions  had  met  by  themselves  and  the  Chapter 
would  bring  their  delegates  together  under  one  roof 
to  discuss  issues  affecting  the  whole  Society. 

Meaning  of  Mission 

The  first  of  these  significant  issues  was  the 
meaning  of  mission.  For  Scarboro  missionaries  the 
'why'  of  mission  was  best  stated  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II  in  his  encyclical  letter,  Redemptoris  Missio: 

"True  liberation  consists  in  opening  oneself 
to  the  love  of  Christ.  Christ  is  truly  'our  peace' 
(Ephesians  2:14);  the  love  of  Christ  impels  us 
(2  Corinthians  5:14),  giving  meaning  and  joy  to 
our  life."  Our  vocation  as  missionaries  "derives 
not  only  from  the  Lord's  mandate,  but  also  from 
the  profound  demands  of  God's  life  within  us." 


As  Scarboro  missionaries  we  are  presently 
involved  in  both  'Christian'  and  'non-Christian' 
countries,  where  the  work  we  have  done  and  contin- 
ue to  do  depends  very  much  on  the  situations  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  So  mission  involves  our 
work  in  parishes,  dialogue  with  other  religions  and 
ideologies,  ecumenism,  work  for  justice  and  peace, 
and  in  simply  being  present  to  the  people  among 
whom  we  serve. 

One  way  or  path  often  includes  several  or  even 
all  of  these  activities.  For  example,  serving  in  a 
parish  helps  to  build  up  the  local  Church,  involves 
dialogue  with  others  whose  faith  and  way  of  think- 
ing are  different,  involves  issues  of  justice  and  peace, 
and  in  certain  times  and  places  is  a matter  of  just 
being  present  with  people  in  their  struggle  and 
search  for  dignity  and  meaning.  China  is  one  exam- 
ple of  mission  through  presence.  Missionaries  in 
China  are  not  allowed  to  try  to  attract  people  to 
Christianity  using  signs,  study  groups,  radio,  televi- 
sion, etc.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  openly  prosely- 
tize. They  mission  through  personal  witness,  living 
the  values  and  teachings  of  Christ:  "The  witness  of 
a Christian  life  is  the  first  and  irreplaceable  form  of 
mission."  (Redemptoris  Missio) 

Laity  in  Mission 

Although  we  began  and  evolved  as  a communi- 
ty of  priests,  our  experience  and  the  emphasis  of 
Vatican  II  on  the  involvement  of  the  laity  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  led  us  to  explore  ways  in  which  the 
laity  could  join  us  in  overseas  missionary  activity.  In 
1974,  after  much  exploration  and  long  discussion, 
our  Fifth  General  Chapter  affirmed  that  both 
ordained  and  non-ordained  can  live  and  work  as  one 
group  in  service  of  a common  mission.  Since  then  we 
have  had  scores  of  lay  and  ordained  members  who 
have  served  together  overseas. 

Presently  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  have  a space 
of  their  own  within  Scarboro,  with  autonomy  in 
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Opening  Mass,  Chapter  X. 
Participants  each  place 
a flower  on  the  altar, 
representing  those 
missionaries  who  have 
died  and  their  continued 
presence. 


certain  areas  and  at  the  same  time  accountability  to 
the  larger  Scarboro  community.  Lay  missionaries 
share  in  Scarboro's  spirit  and  work  together  with  us 
while  pursuing  their  own  role  as  lay  people  in  mis- 
sion overseas.  Ordained  Scarboro  members,  recog- 
nizing the  unique  vocation  and  role  of  lay  missionar- 
ies, directed  the  new  General  Council  "to  continue  to 
respect  with  great  sensitivity,  trust  and  support, 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries."  The  1997  Chapter 
affirmed  the  Society's  desire  that  lay  and  ordained 
continue  to  journey  together  as  a Society. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  it  seemed 
that  our  community  reflected  the  boom  that  was 


taking  place  in  Cana- 
dian society  and 
throughout  the  world. 
From  1945  to  1965  we 
grew  and  some  of  us 
optimistically  spoke  of 
a community  of  200 
missionaries  and  even 
more!  However,  along 
with  this  growth  a profound  change  in  values  and 
attitudes  was  also  taking  place  within  society.  The 
Church,  too,  needed  to  change  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  this  change  in  attitudes  and  values  had 
brought  and  would  bring  about. 

Scarboro's  involvement  with  the  laity  soon  after 
Vatican  II  came  out  of  a profound  conviction  of  the 
laity's  call  to  serve  in  mission,  and  not  because  of  a 
decline  in  our  clerical  numbers.  Yet  this  participation 
of  the  laity  and  decline  in  numbers  has  and  is  lead- 
ing us  to  some  very  significant  choices  relating  to  all 
areas  of  our  community  life. 


At  each  Chapter, 
Scarboro 

missionaries  gather 
to  dialogue  and 
discern  the  paths 
they  would  take  as 
they  continue  their 
missionary 
journey. 
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The  Japan  mission  region  pre-Chapter  meeting  (Chapter  X).  L-R:  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  and 
Japan  missionaries,  Frs.  John  Carten,  Alex  McDonald  and  Frank  Hawkshaw. 


This  issue  contains  our  Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will  continue  the 
vital  work  of  mission,  giving  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 


scarboro 

missions 
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Choices...  for  Mission 

The  1997  Chapter  stressed  more  than  anything 
that  we  wanted  to  continue  to  be  part  of  and  share  in 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  For  this  gift  we 
would  continue  to  pray  and  be  open  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  Chapter  emphasized  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing to  search  for  both  priest  and  lay  vocations  and 
called  for  the  formation  of  teams  of  priests  and  laity  to 
serve  together  in  mission. 

The  Chapter  called  for  stewardship  of  the 
resources  given  us  by  our  benefactors — our  partners 
in  mission.  We  keep  them  in  our  prayers  and,  at  our 
daily  community  Mass,  we  ask  God's  blessing  on 
them. 

Since  1992  we  have  closed  out  some  of  our  mis- 
sions and  others  have  become  much  smaller  so  our 
way  of  operating  has  had  to  change,  thus  we 
discussed  new  ways  to  govern  ourselves. 

We  need  to  put  emphasis  on  community  and  to 
ensure  the  well-being  of  all  members,  including  them 
in  making  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  The 
Chapter  used  words  like  "life-giving",  "respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  person",  "back-up  and  support",  to 
describe  this  mandate  to  the  General  Council. 

The  Paschal  Mystery 

As  Christians  we  are  called  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  live  the  mystery  of  Christ's  life  and  death. 
Thus  the  Chapter  encouraged  us  to  look  at  ourselves 
and  our  situation  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  Ours  is  a 
blessed  history  and  we  have  and  do  celebrate  it.  We 
have  shared  in  the  building  up  of  the  Church,  in  ecu- 
menical and  interfaith  dialogue,  in  the  struggle  for 
justice  and  peace,  in  the  lives  of  countless  numbers  of 
people. 
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Lay  and  priest  missionaries  at  Chapter.  L-R:  Beverley  Vantomme,  Fr.  John  Carten,  Mark  Hathaway, 
and  Julia  Duarte  (far  right).  Fr.  Greg  Chisholm  (2nd  from  right)  visits  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Peru. 


The  1997  Chapter  stressed 
more  than  anything  that  we 
wanted  to  continue  to  he  part 
of  and  share  in  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church. 


Missionary  Activity 

Pope  John  Paul  II  defines  missionary  activity  as 
"nothing  other  and  nothing  less  than  manifesting 
God's  plan  in  its  fulfillment  in  the  world....  Mission 
is  a single  but  complex  reality  and  it  develops  in  a 
variety  of  ways"  (Redemptoris  Missio,  41). 

Presently  Scarboro  missionaries  are  involved  in 
the  following  missionary  activities: 


The  Chapter  closed  with  reference  to  five  areas 
we  need  to  attend  to  as  we  journey  into  the  next 
millennium. 

First,  to  continue  to  work  in  'Christian'  coun- 
tries like  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Brazil,  and 
'non-Christian'  countries  like  China  and  Japan.  To 
work  in  parishes,  to  dialogue,  to  struggle  for  justice, 
and  to  return  to  Canada  to  share  our  experience  and 
the  lessons  we  learned  with  the  Canadian  Church. 

Second,  to  promote  our  own  growth  through  a 
continued  search  for  candidates  to  overseas  mission 
service,  both  priest  and  lay;  to  promote  healing  with- 
in our  own  community. 

Third,  to  promote  small  groups  of  missionaries 
who  would  go  overseas  for  at  least  five  years.  These 
small  communities  would  have  at  least  two  core 
people,  a maximum  of  eight,  and  could  be  lay,  cleri- 
cal or  mixed. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  make  a list  of  those  mis- 
sions we  believe  must  be  sustained  and  continued 
where  new  people  and  teams  would  be  placed. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  promote  the  coming  of  mis- 
sionaries from  other  countries  to  share  with  the 
Canadian  Church. 


Building  up  of  the  local  Church  mainly 
by  serving  in  parishes; 


lUl  Dialogue  both  formal  and  informal  with 
non-Christians  and  with  Indigenous 
peoples; 

(|||)  Dialogue  and  cooperation  with  other 
Christians; 


lUl  Becoming  part  of  the  fabric  of  another 
culture  and  helping  to  make  our  faith 
part  of  that  culture; 

H|)  Promoting  justice  with  emphasis  on  the 
option  for  the  poor; 

(|||)  Being  present  to  a people  and  their 
culture,  witnessing  by  our  way  of  life; 

(|||)  Proclaiming  that  in  Jesus  Christ  salvation 
is  offered  to  all  as  a gift  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy.  This  involves  a direct  call  to 
conversion  and  to  baptism  and  to  the 
formation  of  new  Christian  communities; 


(|||)  Returning  home  to  Canada  to  share 
with  Canadian  Catholics  our  overseas 
missionary  experience. 


Continued  on  page  30... 
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• Mary,  Mother  of  God 

• New  Year's  Day 

• World  Day  of  Peace 
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• S.  Thomas  Aouinas 

Tuesday 
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• Brother  Andre  Bessette 
(Canada) 
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• S.  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
Foundress,  Notre  Dame 
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• The  Epiphany 

• S.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 

11 

• Baptism  of  Our  Lord 

18 

• Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity 
(to  January  25) 

25 

• Conversion  of  S.  Paul 

W[ ' \m 

“I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy, 

I will  comfort  them,  and  give  them  gladness  for  sorrow.”  (Jeremiah  31=13) 

PHOTO:  Family  cooking  area  at  the  Zonal  Health  Unit  in  Kanyanga,  an  isolated  village  in  Zambia.  In  this  courtyard,  families  prepare 
meals  for  their  relatives  in  the  hospital.  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mary  Rowlands  works  at  the  centre  as  a nurse  midwife. 
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(Japanese  martyrs) 
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• Presentation  of  Our  Lord 
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• S.  Peter  the  Apostle 

We  are  treated  as  unknown,  and  yet  are  well  known;  as  dying,  and  see  - we  are  alive; 
...as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  everything.”  p Corinthians  6:8- io> 

PHOTO:  Villagers  of  Malawi,  Africa.  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme 
serve  within  the  community  and  at  the  St.  John  of  God  Hospital  in  Malawi. 
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• S.  Joseph  (Patron  of  Canada) 
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• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
founded  (1949) 
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• S.  Patrick's  Day 
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• Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
martyred  (El  Salvador,  1980) 
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Sunday 
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• 1st  Sunday  in  Lent 

8 

• 2nd  Sunday  in  Lent 

• International  Women's  Day 

15 

• 3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 

22 

• 4th  Sunday  in  Lent 

29 

• 5th  Sunday  in  Lent 

• Third  World 
Solidarity  Day 
(Development  & Peace) 

“Happy  are  those  whose  hearts  do  not  condemn  them, 
and  who  have  not  given  up  hope.”  (sbach  i4:2) 

PHOTO:  Guyana,  where  donkeys  are  still  used,  and  walking  is  often  the  only  means  of  transportation  for  many  in  rural  communities. 
Scarboro  missionaries  Frs.  A1  Felix,  Pat  Kelly,  Russ  Sampson,  and  Linus  Wall  serve  this  multi-faith  mission  of  Christians,  Hindus  and  Muslims. 
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• 4th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Vocations 

• Ss.  Philip  and  James, 
Apostles 
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• 5th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• Mother’s  Day 

• Wesak  (triple  celebration 
of  the  Buddha's  Birth, 
Enlightenment, 

and  Final  Demise) 
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“Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  long  past; 
ask  your  elders,  and  they  will  tell  you.”  (Deuteronomy  32=7) 

PHOTO:  Elder  and  child  of  the  Kuna  Indigenous,  Ustupu  Village,  Panama.  The  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute  in  Panama, 
founded  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  provides  training  to  organizations  of  farmers  and  Indigenous  peoples 

throughout  Latin  America  who  struggle  daily  for  survival  and  dignity. 
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• Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon,  S.F.M., 
martyred,  Dominican  Republic 
(1965) 
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• Ss.  Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles 
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• Solemnity  of  the 
Holy  Trinity 
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• Solemnity  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ 
(Corpus  Christi) 

21 

• First  Nations 
Solidarity  Day  (Canada) 

• Father's  Day 
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“No  one  shall  be  able  to  stand  against  you  all  the  days  of  your  life... 

I will  not  forsake  you.”  (Joshua  i:s> 

PHOTO:  Canoe  travel  on  the  Amazon.  Since  1962,  Scarboro  missionaries  have  served  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  including  the 
now  300  small  Christian  communities  scattered  along  the  Amazon  tributaries  — an  area  of  92,000  square  kilometres. 
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• Ss.  Joachim  and  Anne, 
parents  of  Mary 

“My  child,  be  attentive  to  my  words;  keep  them  within  your  heart. 
For  they  are  life  to  those  who  find  them...”  (Proverbs  4:20-22) 

PHOTO:  Bible  study  group  in  the  parish  of  Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  eight  Scarboro  priests  working  in  Japan. 
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J • S.  Rose  of  Lima 
(patroness  of 
South  America) 

30 

PHOTO:  Children  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Since  1943  close  to  80  Scarboro  missionaries  have  been  sent 

to  live  and  work  among  the  poor  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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“Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness;  reap  steadfast  love; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground;  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord.”  (H<.Se»io:i2) 

PHOTO:  Women  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  sharing  resources  and  labour  to  feed  their  children.  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Julia  Duarte-Walsh 
and  her  husband  Tom  Walsh  accompany  these  Indigenous  women  who  are  organizing  community  projects  to  better  their  lives. 
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• Bl.  Marguerite  d'Youville, 
Foundress,  Grey  Nuns 
of  Montreal 
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• S.  Theresa  of  the  Child  Jesus 
(patroness  of  missions) 
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• Thanksgiving 
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• Divvali  (Hindu  Festival  of 
Lights) 
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• S.  Francis  of  Assisi 

11 

18 

• Evangelization 
of  the  Nations 

• S.  Luke  the  Evangelist 

25 

Louise  Malnachuk 

“Be  strong  and  courageous;  do  not  be  frightened  or  dismayed, 
for  your  God  is  with  you  wherever  you  go.”  <joshua  i:») 

PHOTO:  Children  of  Xian,  China.  Serving  in  China  are  Fr.  Brian  Swords  and  three  lay  missionaries.  Puri  Garredo  is  doing  research  for  a 
water  treatment  project;  Marc  Halle  is  doing  environmental  work  with  a Chinese  company;  and  Eric  Lagace  is  teaching  French. 
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PHOTO:  Woman  and  child  of  the  Indigenous 
communities  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  serves  here  as  direc- 
tor of  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  seminary 
which  provides  vocational  training  to  young 
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A Canadian  Catholic  Missionary  Commun 

X X lli  Jl  1 1 S 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7 
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• Srs.  M.  Clark,  I.  Ford,  D.  Kazel 
and  lay  missioner  J.  Donovan, 
martyred,  El  Salvador  (1980) 
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• Padre  Montesinos' 
Advent  Sermon,  1511 
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• S.  John,  Apostle 
and  Evangelist 
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Continued  from  page  5... 


The  results  of  our  Tenth  Chapter  were  summed  up 
by  the  new  General  Council  in  this  way: 


^ he  Tenth  General  Chapter  was  for 
all  who  participated,  a time  of  grace, 
growth  and  appreciation  of  the  pre- 
sent reality  of  the  Society.  It  presented  us  with 
both  a picture  of  the  present  moment  in  our  histo- 
ry as  well  as  a challenge  to  live  out  our  vocation 
as  men  and  women  in  mission... 

It  should  be  noted  from  the  outset  that  the 
Chapter  was  conducted  in  a spirit  of  prayerful 
reflection  and  discernment  on  the  past  and  pre- 
sent reality  of  the  Society  as  well  as  projections 
for  the  future. 

A number  of  positive  currents  pervaded  the 
Chapter.  First  and  foremost  was  a desire  to  deep- 
en our  understanding  of  mission  as  God's  will  for 
us  at  this  point  in  our  history.  Even  though  our 
declining  numbers  weighed  heavily  on  us,  and 
impacted  on  what  our  future  participation  in  mis- 
sion might  be,  there  was  always  a hope  and  belief 
that  the  spirit  who  guides  us  will  provide... 

Another  positive  aspect  of  the  Chapter  was 
the  reaffirmation  of  our  Scarboro  lay  missionaries 
and  the  semi-autonomous  structures  in  place 
since  1993  that  make  the  relationship  between  the 
ordained  members  and  the  laity  so  workable... 

As  we  begin  another  five  years  of  commit- 
ment to  mission...,  let  each  of  us  pray  for  the  gift 
to  be  faithful  to  our  original  calling  to  mission 
and  to  be  generous  in  responding  to  the  voice  of 
the  spirit  at  this  time... 

We  recall  with  renewed  hope  the  words  of 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians  (3:20-21)  reminding  us  that 
the  Spirit  whose  power  at  work  in  us  is  able  to 
accomplish  far  more  than  we  can  ask  or 
imagine  J*  oo 


You  CAN 
take  it  with  you! 


Help  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus 
now  and  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
remembering  Scarboro  Missions 

In  your  WILL 

-OR  - 

With  a GIFT  ANNUITY 

Invest  $1,000  or  more  and  receive  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  return  for  life, 
with  a large  portion  tax-free. 

( You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate  in  our  Gift  Annuity  Plan.) 

For  more  information  and  your 
Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet 
clip  and  mail  this  coupon  to: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 

Your  name 
(please  print) 

Address 

Apt.  # 


City/Prov. 


Postal  Code 


Ref.# 


(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


You  have  been  blessed. 

Will  you  be  a blessing  to  others? 
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This  issue  contains  our  Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will  continue  the  vital 
work  of  mission,  giving  witness  to  the 
Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 

In  1998,  Scarboro  Missions 
will  begin  its  80th  year  as  a 
missionary  Society. 
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i Order  Your  1998  Calendars  i 

Excellent  for  the  parish,  home,  school  or  office. 

O YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

Large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38") 
i Cost:  First  calendar  @ $5.00  = $5.00  | 

Discount  prices: 

| 2 to  25  calendars:  @ $3.00  ea.  = | 

| Over  25  calendars: @ $2.00  ea.  = | 

TOTAL:  = I 


© MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

Inside  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 

Order  extra  copies  of  this  attractive,  four-colour 
calendar  featuring  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  who  inspire  us  with  their 
joy  and  hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100-  199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  discount 
orders  over  300  = 30%  DISCOUNT 


No.  of  calendars: 
Less: 


x $1.00 


% DISCOUNT  - 


Postage:  5% 


TOTAL:  = 


[ Name 

1 Address 

Apt. 

1 City  | 

| Postal  Code 

Ref.  # 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


I Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  I 
I Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  I 
ON,  M1M  1M4.  Thank  you  for  your  order! 

I - I 


• Living  Our  Faith 

• Sharing  Our  Gifts 

• Finding  Christ  Among  Others 


t 


scaiboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  shares  a greeting  of  peace  with  Peruvian  children. 
Fr.  Frank  now  serves  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
as  director  of  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  Seminary. 


YcS,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
[ J Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 
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come  to  pay 


Star  at  its  rising, 

homage.”  (Matthew  2:2) 
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This  issue  contains  our 
Christmas  Appeal  Envelope. 
With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will 
continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission,  giving  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas 
and  in  Canada. 

Thank  you  for  your 
continued  support. 
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"The  Spirit  helps  us"  (Romans  8:14-27) 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
January  18-25, 1998 

(produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches) 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  not  fear  but  hope, 
not  slavery  but  freedom,  not  division  but  unity — 

"For  all  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  children  of  God." 

Plan  to  celebrate  the  Week  of  Prayer  with  your  group  or  parish 
and  order  the  Action  Kit  today.  Kit  includes  liturgical  and 
educational  materials.  Cost:  $15.95  each. 

Contact  NOVALIS,  Ph:  1-800-387-7164;  or  Fax:  1-416-363-9409. 
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FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  James  McGuire 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  Ray  O'Toole 
Assistant  General 


(Christmas 
greeting 


"In  the  countryside  close  by  there  were  shepherds  who  lived  in  the  fields  and 
took  it  in  turns  to  watch  their  flocks  during  the  night."  (Luke  2:8) 

hen  we  see  the  events  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  through  the  eyes  of 
/ JT  I some  of  the  poor  of  that  time,  the  shepherds,  we  begin  to  dis- 

cover  the  profound  significance  of  that  event.  We  can  only  imag- 
ine their  fear  and  astonishment  when  they  heard  the  angels  proclaim  to  them 
the  birth  of  a saviour  who  is  "a  baby  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
lying  in  a manger."  The  "news  of  great  joy"  was  that  the  saviour  was  born 
into  a humble  condition  much  like  their  own.  As  a result,  they  were  invited 
to  believe  in  their  worth  as  a people  and  to  recognize  that  Emmanuel  was 
one  of  them.  That  was  the  original  gift  of  the  first  Christmas,  to  believe  in 
themselves  as  a people  loved  and  favoured  by  God.  One  of  their  own  was 
the  Messiah. 


"When  they  saw  the  child,  they  repeated  what  they  had  been 
told  about  him  and  everyone  who  heard  it  was  astonished 
at  what  the  shepherds  had  to  say."  (Luke  2:17-18) 

Not  only  was  there  a special  love  for  the  poor,  but  to  them  was  given  a 
mission  to  evangelize.  It  was  from  the  lowly  shepherds  that  the  birth  was 
first  announced.  "And  the  shepherds  went  back  glorifying  and  praising  God 
for  all  that  they  had  heard  and  seen."  We,  too,  are  invited  to  encounter  Jesus 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  poor  today  who  continue  to  evangelize.  We 
encourage  you  to  "ponder  in  your  heart"  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple that  you  will  read  about  in  this  issue.  We  pray  that  their  words,  insights 
and  actions  will  touch  each  and  every  one  of  us  so  that  we  can  live  in  a more 
genuine  way  the  Christmas  spirit. 

In  a very  special  way  we  give  thanks  to  you  our  friends  and  benefac- 
tors who  continue  to  support  our  work  of  evangelization.  We  pray  that 
God's  blessing  be  with  you  and  your  families  as  together  we  give  thanks  to 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us.  Let  us  also  pray  that  all  of  us  live  our  baptismal 
missionary  vocation  sharing  generously  the  Good  News  as  we  strive  Jo  live 
as  Jesus,  in  solidarity  with  the  poor.°° 
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(Shtlstmas  on  the  ■/\ma.z.on 

By  Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 


Bishop  Marskell  celebrates  Christmas  Eucharist  with  one  of  the  300  small 
Christian  communities  scattered  along  the  Amazon  tributaries  in  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  After  Mass,  the  children  took  part  in  a Christmas  play 
(see  photo,  facing  page). 


ilent  Night!  Holy 
Night!"  The  melody 
is  known  the  world 
over.  Only  here  in 
Itacoatiara  the  words 
are  different:" Noite  feliz!  Noite  de 
paz!"  "Happy  night!  Peaceful 
night!" 

As  early  as  mid-November, 
traditional  Christmas  music 
begins  to  blare  from  store-front 
systems.  Coloured  lights,  Santa 
Claus,  even  Christmas  trees 
attract  shoppers.  Chocolate  can- 
dies, fruit  bread,  special  cheeses 
from  Minas  Gerais  and  wines 
from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are 
special  Christmas  treats.  And 
you  don't  have  to  go  too  far  to 
find  Barbie  Dolls  and  Bat  Man 
costumes  for  the  kids.  This  is  the 
commercial  side  of  Christmas 
which  we  have  only  recently 
begun  to  see  here. 

In  spite  of  the  commercializa- 
tion and  consumerism,  Christ- 
mas still  maintains  its  sacred- 
ness. Christmas  speaks  about  the 
sacredness  of  life.  The  birth  of 
Menino-Deus  (the  God-child)  is  a 
celebration  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  God  of  Life  who  protects 
life  and  identifies  with  the  poor 
in  their  struggle  to  live. 

A few  years  ago  I visited  a 
small  community  on  the  Urubu 
River.  I stood  near  the  shore 
with  a group  of  men  and  youn- 
sters  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
activities.  The  stars  of  the  south- 
ern constellations  were  close  and 
brilliant.  Our  conversation  got 
around  to  the  number  of  stars  in 
the  sky,  the  distance  from  us  to 
the  stars,  and  was  it  really  possi- 


ble for  someone  to  fly  to  the 
moon  and  back.  I shared  my 
meagre  knowledge  of  astronomy 
with  the  group. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the 
community  centre,  I overheard 
one  of  the  men  speaking  to  his 
small  son:  "Did  you  hear  what 
the  Padre  said?"  he  asked  the 
boy.  "Only  the  all  powerful  God 
could  create  all  those  stars.  God 
is  big.  But  don't  forget  that  God 
is  little,  too."  The  man  turned  to 
me  and  remarked,  "Isn't  that 
true.  Padre?"  I asked  him  to 
explain  what  he  meant.  He 
answered,  "God  who  created 
everything  became  a very  little 
boy  to  be  close  to  us  and  let  us 
hold  and  embrace  him." 


Dance  of  the  Pastorinhas 

This  faith  in  the  God  of  Life 
who  comes  to  all  people  so  that 
they  may  hold  and  embrace 
God,  is  the  theme  behind  the 
traditional  pastorinhas,  or  little 
shepherd  girls,  with  their  tradi- 
tional Christmas  dances.  The 
origin  of  these  dances  seems  to 
go  back  to  Brazil's  beginnings 
when  the  infancy  narrative  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  was  dramatized 
in  church  squares.  Luke  puts 
Jesus'  birth,  like  a picture,  within 
a frame  of  angels  and  shepherds. 
The  angels  manifest  God's  great- 
ness. The  shepherds  represent 
the  poor  and  dispossessed.  The 
joyful  news  the  shepherds  hear 
from  the  angels  is  that  God  has 
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" I am  the  pretty  butterfly 
zuho  comes  flying  from 
afar.  I came  to  bring 
roses  to  Jesus  zuho  is 
born  in  Bethlehem i" 


Jack  Chiang 


become  a little  boy  to  be  close  to 
the  poor  who  can  hold  and 
embrace  him. 

The  pastorinhas  are  generally 
young  women  in  their  early 
teens  or  younger.  Their  dance 
and  song  are  done  to  a festive 
melody  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  guitar,  flute  and  drum. 
The  girls  are  organized  in  two 
groups  and  wear  brightly 
coloured  dresses — yellow,  blue, 
red,  orange — decorated  with 
bows  and  sashes.  Each  group 
tries  to  better  the  other  in  giving 
homage  and  praise  to  the  baby 
Jesus.  The  songs  are  full  of  ten- 
derness. The  little  shepherd  girls 
dress  up  to  represent  a variety  of 
things:  flowers,  spring,  a gypsy, 
a drum,  a flute,  a hunter,  a star, 
the  moon,  a butterfly. 


The  drum  sings:  "I'm  the  one 
who  plays  the  drum,  my  God, 
my  Lord,  playing  this  waltz  in 
your  honour.  I'm  the  one  who 
plays  the  drum,  my  God,  my 
Lord.  I'm  going  to  adore  the 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

Enter  the  butterfly  and  the 
chorus  sings:  "The  butterfly  is 
coming.  She  came  from  the 
rose  garden.  She  sings  a beauti- 
ful song  because  it  is  Christmas 
night." 

The  butterfly  begins  her  praise 
to  the  infant  Jesus:  "I  am  the 
pretty  butterfly  who  comes 
flying  from  afar.  I came  to 
bring  roses  to  Jesus  who  is 
born  in  Bethlehem." 


The  gypsy,  adorned  with 
bracelets  and  rings , asks  the  tini- 
est shepherd  girl:  "Tell  me,  my 
gentle  shepherd  if  the  Messiah 
is  already  born.  Tell  me  where 
he  is.  I want  to  caress  him  in 
my  arms." 

The  pastorinha  ends  with  the 
entrance  of  the  tiniest  shepherd 
girl.  She  says  that  because  she  is 
the  smallest  she  has  been  left  to  the 
last.  Since  she  does  not  know  how 
to  speak  she  asks  Jesus  to  speak  for 
her.  Then  she  bids  everyone  a good 
night. 

Yes,  God  is  little,  too.  The 
poor  rejoice  in  this  good  news!» 
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"I  bless  you  God , Lord  of  heaven  and  earth , for  hiding  these  things  from 
the  learned  and  the  clever  and  revealing  them  to  mere  children."  (Matthew  11:25) 


was  strongly  remind- 
ed of  these  words  of 
Jesus  during  a recent 
trip  to  the  Amazonas 
region  of  Brazil  where  our  mis- 
sionaries are  living  and  serving. 

I was  in  the  city  of  Itacoatiara 
visiting  with  lay  missionaries 
Karen  VanLoon  and  Paul 
McGuire,  as  well  as  with  veteran 
priest  missionaries  Bishop 
George  Marskell,  Fr.  Omar 
Dixon  and  Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon. 

As  part  of  my  first  trip  to 
Amazonas,  indeed  to  Brazil, 
Bishop  George  arranged  a boat 
journey  for  me  on  the  great 
Amazon  River.  I was  accompa- 
nied by  Paul,  Celson  Feritas,  a 
local  youth  pastoral  agent,  and 
Raimundo  Audrade,  captain  of 
the  small  parish  boat.  It  really 
was  a treat  to  be  lying  in  a ham- 
mock rocking  to  and  fro  while 
looking  out  at  the  murky  Ama- 
zon surrounded  by  banks  of  rich 
jungle  vegetation.  Ah!  Heaven  is 
so  close,  I thought,  as  my  mind 
wandered  to  my  days  working 
and  living  in  small  fishing  out- 
ports  in  my  home  island 
province  of  Newfoundland,  and 
then  to  my  more  recent  time 
living  in  a small  farming  com- 
munity in  the  Philippines.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  way  to  go! 

While  in  this  state  of  quiet 
contemplation,  I heard  the 
engine  of  the  boat  slow  and 
voices  talking  in  Portuguese.  It 
seemed  the  captain  knew  a local 
family  here  in  the  interior  with 


whom  we  could  visit.  My  first 
reaction  was,  "I'd  much  rather 
stay  here  in  this  cradle  and  enjoy 
the  scene  as  a spectator,"  but,  as 
is  the  way  when  one  is  about  to 
be  taught  another  of  life's  great 
lessons,  something  told  me  my 
role  as  a mere  spectator  was  not 
to  be.  Putting  on  my  sandals,  I 
followed  the  men  off  the  boat 
and  jumped  onto  the  shore. 

Amazonian  Hospitality 

We  were  greeted  by  the 
Ararujo  Barros  family — a man 
and  woman  in  their  mid-30s, 
their  seven  children  ranging  in 
age  from  about  ten  months  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  their 
three  dogs.  The  man  was 
dressed  in  the  clothes  that  most 
tropical  farmers  wear,  jeans  and 
a T-shirt.  The  woman  wore  a 
very  simple,  loose-flowing  skirt 
and  a clearly  worn  top,  serving 
both  as  her  work  clothes  and 
nursing  shirt  for  her  infant. 

The  children  wore  nothing 
but  shorts  and  had  the  dark 
eyes,  complexion  and  curly  dark 
hair  of  the  Indigenous  people  of 
Brazil.  They  really  were  the  pic- 
ture of  simplicity  and  blessed 
'ordinariness'.  I smiled  to  myself 
as  I remembered  other  such 
faces  of  purity  and  holy  'plain- 
ness' from  my  days  in  the  New- 
foundland outports  and  in  the 
Philippines.  Already  I knew  that 
being  more  in  the  participation 
mode  was  bearing  much  greater 


fruit  than  my  initial  choice  of 
being  a nostalgic  spectator. 

The  man,  upon  hearing  that  I 
was  a visitor  from  Canada, 
wanted  to  show  me  his  crops  of 
corn,  squash,  banana  and  man- 
ioc. He  clearly  was  delighted  to 
take  time  from  his  day  to  show 
me  around.  Cutting  a ripened 
husk  of  corn,  he  explained  the 
type  of  corn  and  how  it  would 
be  used.  His  oldest  son,  about 
nine,  followed  closely  and  assist- 
ed in  getting  the  long  machete 
for  cutting  down  a bunch  of 
bananas  which  his  dad  in  turn 
offered  to  us  as  a gift. 

We  were  invited  for  coffee  in 
their  home — a small,  wooden, 
one-room  structure  used  for 
sleeping,  alongside  which  was 
another  more  open  structure  for 
cooking.  As  the  woman 
prepared  the  refreshments,  I was 
admiring  her  garden  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  spices.  Again,  in  the 
typical  selfless  way,  she  offered 
us  seeds  to  take  with  us,  even 
joked  with  me  to  taste  a yellow 
pepper  to  see  if  it  was  hot.  They 
smiled,  she  and  her  husband,  as 
I laughed  and  refused  their  offer. 
They  and  their  children  enjoyed 
the  little  trick. 

The  Great  Attraction 

Before  we  drank  the  coffee  we 
had  to  be  shown  one  last  thing, 
the  great  attraction,  the  commu- 
nity's soccer  pitch.  They  told  us 
that  everyone  in  the  community, 
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M 

By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


about  13  families,  plays  soccer 
(they  call  it  football)  each  week, 
and  we  were  given  a complete 
rundown  of  this  community 
event,  including  who  scores  the 
most  goals.  It  really  is  their  pride 
and  joy. 

While  we  sat  on  a well-used 
wooden  bench  sipping  the 
sweet,  strong  coffee,  I could  hear 
one  of  the  girls  singing  loudly  as 
she  rocked  in  her  hammock 
inside  the  house.  The  other  chil- 
dren stood  or  sat  at  a bit  of  a 
distance  still  trying  to  figure  out 
these  visitors  who  happened 
into  their  lives  on  that  noonday. 
It  really  was  a moment  of  peace 
and  contentment.  Nothing  of  the 
dramatic  or  sensational,  but  oh, 
the  stuff  of  memory  and  images 
that  live  on  infinitely  in  one's 
soul. 

We  said  our  goodbyes  to  the 
family — some  were  on  the  tip  of 
the  small  hill  where  their  house 
stood;  three  were  in  the  river  by 
the  boat  having  a swim  and  a 
wash.  I really  wanted  to  stay  and 
somehow  hold  on  to  these 
moments  of  utter  beauty, 
because  I knew  I had  again 
encountered,  in  their  simplicity 
and  hospitality,  the  presence  and 
face  of  God. 

Chance  Encounters 

We  who  are  learned  and 
clever  seem  to  so  clutter  our 
lives  with  things,  schedules  and 
thoughts  that  we  forget  the  sur- 


I  knew  I had  again  encountered, 
in  their  simplicity  and  hospitality, 
the  presence  and  face  of  God. 


prises  that  chance  encounters 
contain  for  us.  Here,  in  this  fami- 
ly who  completely  altered  the 
course  of  their  day  to  invite  us 
into  their  world,  I received  and 
saw  the  gift  that  we  can  be  to 
one  another  when  we  allow  our 
lives  to  move  in  the  direction 
that  'unexpected'  invitations 
offer.  How  often  do  I,  in  my 
compulsion  to  focus  on  my  own 
path,  lose  sight  of  the  invitation 
to  respond  to  the  unexpected 
persons  or  events  that  enter  my 
day.  Too  often  I see  such  occur- 
rences as  blocks  or  interruptions 
to  my  plan,  my  design.  I fear 
that  I have  lost  so  many  pro- 
found moments  of  encounter 
with  God  in  neglecting  such 
'chance'  meetings  that  are 
offered  in  any  given  day.  Effi- 
ciency and  scheduling  for  per- 
formance really  do  serve  to  hin- 
der all  too  often  the  plan  of  God. 

Oh,  that  I could  shed  my 
'learnedness  and  cleverness'  and 
take  on  again  the  spirit  and 


clothes  of  the  simple  and  ordi- 
nary ones  who  truly  do  know, 
more  often  than  not,  the  face  of 
God.  If  only  I could  shed  the 
thought  that  I am  the  centre  of 
the  universe  and  all  that  hap- 
pens is  important  because  of 
how  it  affects  me.  This  self-cen- 
tred stance  is  such  a block  to 
knowing  God  and  one  that  this 
simple  family  certainly  does  not 
follow.  They  would  never  enter- 
tain such  a thought  for  theirs  is  a 
life  that  responds  in  welcome  to 
whatever  and  whoever  may 
enter  their  day.  1 wonder  who 
truly  are  the  wise  and  the  clever? 
Blessed  indeed  are  you,  God,  for 
your  ways  are  not  our  ways.  I 
thank  you  that  this  is  so.°° 

Mary  Anne  O'Connor  now 
serves  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  -working 
with  street  children  and  assisting 
-with  training  programmes  for  pri- 
mary/ teachers  in  the  small  commu- 
nity schools. 
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By  Marielle  Murphy 


youth  between  the  ages  of  12  and  19  to  participate  in 
a 24-hour  fast. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  two  world-class 
recruiters,  Lynn  Dipinto  and  Anne  Mullin,  the 
response  was  tremendous.  By  the  time  April  came 
around  we  had  over  70  teenagers  eager  and  willing 
to  give  up  food  for  24  hours  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  help  the  summer  camp  program  for  the  children 
of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

A Huge  Success 

Months  of  planning  and  preparation  paid  off  and 
the  fast  was  a huge  success.  Not  only  did  we  spend 
the  time  dancing,  playing  and  singing,  but  we  raised 
about  $5,000  for  the  camps.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant event  of  the  weekend  was  the  fact  that  all  the 
participants  came  away  with  a deeper  understand- 
ing and  awareness  of  what  life  is  like  for  a teenager 
like  themselves  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  that  they  had  been  able  to 
improve  life  for  a young  person  through  their 
prayers,  fund-raising  and  a simple  card  and  gift 
they  had  made.  A real,  tangible  connection  was 
made  between  the  youth  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the 
youth  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

While  in  Ocoa  this  summer  I had  the  chance  to 
see  the  closing  act  on  the  final  Friday  of  the  summer 
camps.  It  was  held  in  the  village  of  Arroyo  Palma 
and  it  was  there  that  my  sister  and  I were  able  to 
distribute  the  137  cards  that  were  made  by  the  par- 
ticipants during  our  24  hour  fast.  Every  child, 
teacher  and  volunteer  at  Arroyo  Palma  received  one. 

Each  card  was  uniquely  created  and  personalized 
and  bore  a Spanish  inscription  that  read:  "This  card 
was  made  especially  for  you  by  a friend  from  Cana- 
da." Inside  was  a handmade  bracelet  bearing  the 
colours  of  the  Canadian  flag.  The  youngest  children 
found  older  friends  to  help  them  tie  on  their 
bracelets  and  read  them  their  card.  Within  minutes 
everyone  at  the  camp  was  beaming,  showing  off 
their  cards  and  fingering  the  bracelets  tied  around 
their  wrists  like  precious  diamond  bands.  The  chil- 
dren's feelings  were  probably  summed  up  best  by 
one  little  girl  who  was  holding  up  her  card  while 
singing  "mira  que  Undo''  ("look  how  beautiful"). 
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his  summer  I visited  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  a 
town  as  energetic  and  full  of  life  as  the 
music  that  radiates  from  the  restaurants 
that  line  the  streets  of  the  park.  On  one  of  these 
streets  you  will  find  the  Church  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa — a hard-working  and  concerned  parish  that 
dedicates  itself  not  only  to  the  spiritual  but  also  the 
physical  development  of  its  town  and  people.  Every 
week  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  preaches 
about  the  latest  project  that  the  community  has 
taken  on  to  better  the  situation  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
and  its  surrounding  countryside. 

It  was  this  determination  and  hunger  for 
improvement  that  led  me  to  call  Fr.  Lou  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  to  inquire  about  the  possibility  of 
raising  funds  for  a project  in  Ocoa.  After  talking  to 
youth  leaders  of  St.  Patrick's  parish  here  in  London, 
and  with  the  support  of  Fr.  Robert  Couture,  we 
decided  to  forge  ahead  with  the  task  of  finding 


Marielle  visits  the  village  of  Arroyo  Palma,  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 
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This  past  sum- 
mer, San  Jose  de 
Ocoa's  commu- 
nity develop- 
ment organiza- 
tion (ADESJO) 
was  able  to  offer 
the  summer 
camp  program  to 
children  in  28 
rural  villages. 


Little  Things  Mean  A Lot 

Sometimes  the  littlest  things  that  we  take  for 
granted  make  a world  of  difference.  It's  one  thing  to 
see  foreign  adult  volunteers  come  year  after  year  to 
work  with  the  community  to  set  up  water  systems, 
build  schools,  or  plant  trees,  but  for  children  to 
know  they  have  a friend  of  the  same  age  in  Canada 
thinking  about  them,  is  something  they  can  identify 
with  and  cherish. 

The  camps  themselves  were  a miracle.  Entire 
communities  came  together  as  one  to  put  on  a week 
of  activities  that  forever  changed  the  lives  of  the 
children  that  participated  in  them.  The  success  was 
due  in  large  part  to  Celenia  Soto  Mejia,  Jose  Mateo 


Diaz,  Pascual  Estrella  and  the  rest  of  the  Association 
for  the  Development  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  who  never 
let  the  difficulties  of  expanding  the  camps  from  10  to 
28  communities  stop  them  for  even  a second.  With 
typical  Dominican  determination  and  confidence 
they  dove  right  in  and  found  ways  through,  not 
around,  the  problems  to  make  sure  that  every  child 
in  those  28  communities  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  and  enjoy  the  camps. 

This  same  determination  was  seen  in  the  parents 
and  teachers.  Mothers  came  out  not  only  on  the  day 
they  were  assigned,  but  all  five  days,  to  cook  the 
massive  meals  that  would  feed  each  child  to  the 
fullest.  Teachers  would  often  go  home  hoarse  from 
singing.  One  camp  even  extended  its  day,  finishing 


Over  70  young  people  of  St.  Patrick's  parish  in  London,  Ontario,  participated  in  the  fast  to  raise  funds  to  help 
the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 
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Dental  Care  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 

The  Association  for  the  Development  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
together  with  the  Department  of  Dentistry  of  the  Autonomous 
University  of  Santo  Domingo,  have  signed  an  agreement  to  run 
an  ongoing  dental  program  in  rural  schools  in  the  Ocoa  region. 

Since  the  program  began  in  July,  1992,  81  dental  students 
from  the  university  have  provided  treatments  to  2,782  school 
children  in  nine  communities. 

The  Association  has  also  collaborated  with  dentists  and  den- 
tal assistants  from  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Mississippi,  orga- 
nized by  Dr.  Frank  Serio.  Each  summer  since  1982,  30-35  volun- 
teers attend  to  more  than  500  people  living  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  and  surrounding  rural  communities. 


at  six  o'clock  instead  of  four  due  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  all  were 
the  children.  Day  after  day  they  came  to  the  school 
where  the  camp  was  held,  some  walking  four  kilo- 
metres up  a mountain  to  get  there,  cheerful  and 
anxiously  awaiting  the  excitement  and  festivity  that 
the  day  held  in  store  for  them.  They  learned  about 
God's  love;  why  you  wash  your  hands  before  eat- 
ing; and  the  value  of  clean  water  and  healthy  trees. 
Packages  of  toothbrushes  and  toothpaste  were  given 
out  so  that  each  child  had  the  opportunity  to  brush 
their  teeth,  some  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  (In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  14  have  on  average  seven  teeth  affected 
by  cavities.) 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  children  had  devel- 
oped an  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
hygiene,  their  environment  and  of  Christianity. 
These  are  life  lessons;  lessons  that  will  help  them 
improve  their  way  of  life. 

No  one  wanted  to  see  the  end  of  the  camps,  not 
the  teachers  who  spent  eight  hours  a day  with  hun- 
dreds of  kids;  not  the  women  cooking  rice  and 
beans  in  makeshift  stoves  dug  out  of  the  ground; 
and  especially  not  the  children,  who  apart  from 
learning  various  topics,  were  also  introduced  to  the 
love  and  willingness  to  help  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

The  villages  surrounding  Ocoa  are  poor  in  the 
material  sense,  but  with  people  like  Fr.  Lou  Quinn, 
the  parish,  and  the  Association  for  the  Development 
of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  many  are  slowly  getting  their 
basic  needs  fulfilled.  They  look  to  themselves  and 
see  that  anything  is  possible  with  a community  as 
strong,  talented  and  united  as  they  are.  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  has  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  St.  Patrick's  parish  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  trying  to  make  this  world  a better,  more 
caring  place.°° 


Pastoral  Message  of  Fr.  Robert  Couture 
St.  Patrick’s  Parish,  London,  Ontario 
April  27,  1997 

The  24-hour  fast  last  weekend  can  be  added 
to  the  great  list  of  grand  successes  here  at  St. 
Patrick's.  The  70  young  people  and  10  adults 
who  participated  raised  approximately  $5,000  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  needy  children  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I assure  you  that  they  did  not  just  sit  around 
and  wait  to  be  fed  on  Sunday  afternoon.  They 
participated  in  service  projects  which  included 
sweeping  our  parking  lot,  picking  up  garbage  on 
the  grounds  and  raking  the  lawn.  Others  visited 
nursing  homes,  Merrymount  Children's  Village, 
and  swept  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  store  lot. 

They  also  had  a gym  riot  in  the  school  next 
door,  sang  Karaoke  (we  made  everybody 
promise  to  keep  their  day  jobs),  participated  in  a 
dance  with  a local  band  playing,  heard  talks  on 
the  needs  and  reality  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
celebrated  at  the  11:00  a.m.  Mass  and  participat- 
ed in  a candlelight  service.  After  all  that,  they 
were  finally  fed.  While  I am  sure  they  were  very 
tired,  all  who  participated  came  away  having 
had  a great  time  and  humbly  admitting  that  they 
may  have  learned  a thing  or  two  along  the  way. 

I thank  in  a very  special  way  all  the  adults  for 
the  sacrifices  they  made  in  making  this  weekend 
possible  and  most  especially  I thank  Marielle 
Murphy  who  for  the  second  year  in  a row  orga- 
nized and  spearheaded  the  whole  event.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  a young  person  such  as 
Marielle  showing  such  initiative  and  dedication 
to  the  plight  of  those  who  are  in  such  great  need. 
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Special  ^fchank 


To  the  Archdiocese  of  Ottawa  for  welcoming  Scarboro  Missions  into  55  of  its 
parishes  this  past  year.  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  coordinator  of  this  work,  has 
spent  over  a year  working  in  the  archdiocese.  He  was  assisted  by  several  other 
Scarboro  missionaries,  notably  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  visiting  these  parishes  to  pro- 
mote our  missionary  work,  and  participating  in  the  150th 
anniversary  celebrations  of  the  archdiocese. 

As  Scarboro  Missions  was  founded  in  1918  in  the  town 
of  Almonte  within  the  archdiocese,  we  here  at  Scarboro  have  a 
special  affinity  to  that  part  of  the  Canadian  Church.  Six  of  our 
priests  and  two  of  our  lay  missionaries  came  to  us  from  the 
archdiocese  and  the  present  Archbishop  Marcel  Gervais  has 
been  part  of  our  journey,  giving  retreats  and  scripture  work- 
shops in  several  of  our  overseas  missions  in  his  earlier  years  of 
priesthood. 

Thank  you  to  Bishop  Frederick  Colli,  director  of  the  Mission  Cooperative 
Plan,  whose  helpful  advice  and  direction  facilitated  Scarboro's  presence  in  the 
archdiocese.  Thank  you  also  to  the  parish  priests  who  welcomed  us  and  made 
our  task  a pleasant  and  fruitful  one.  As  well,  we  sincerely  appreciate  the 
response  of  the  people  who  received  our  message  and  supported  us. 

One  of  the  highlights  for  Fr.  Gervais  was  meeting  the  many  relatives  and 
friends  of  Scarboro,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  us  almost  from  our  very 
beginning. 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais 


Thank  you  also  to  the  Dioceses  of  Bathurst,  Regina,  Victoria,  and  Prince 
George.  In  1993,  when  we  celebrated  our  75th  anniversary,  Fr.  Gervais 
began  visiting  parishes  in  these  dioceses  to  promote  our  Society  and  the  work  of 
its  missionaries. 

On  behalf  of  Fr.  Gervais  and  Scarboro  Missions,  we  wish  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  tremendous  welcome  and  overwhelming  support 
received  from  the  bishops,  priests,  and  lay  people  of  these  dioceses.  We  thank 
you  for  the  solidarity  you  have  shown  and  for  the  affirmation  you  have  given  to 
us  and  our  work.  We  promise  to  remember  you  as  we  celebrate  Eucharist  and  in 
all  of  our  service  to  the  Reign  of  God. 


7 Kev.  Ken  /Kac/\  uiay, 

Director,  Mission  Information  Department 
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Realizing 

arZ^fietim 


hey  were  six  young 
Ecuadorian  men  who 
had  decided  to 
respond  to  Jesus'  call 
and  dedicate  their  lives 
to  establishing  the  Reign  of  God 
among  the  poor  campesinos  (peas- 
ant farmers)  in  the  towns  from 
which  they  had  come.  Today 
they  placed  before  the  bishop 
their  goal  of  preparing  them- 
selves further  so  that  eventually 
they  might  receive  an  ordained 
ministry  in  the  church,  some  as 
priests,  others  as  permanent 
deacons. 

They  put  together  a plan  that 
would  permit  them  to  enter  into 
a profound  theological  and  pas- 
toral preparation  without  being 
uprooted  from  their  origins  and 
losing  their  identities  as 
campesinos.  It  would  not  be  a 
traditional  experience  of  forma- 
tion as  it  would  not  remove  them 
from  their  own  milieu  and  their 
roots  among  the  poor. 

They  presented  their  plan  to 
Bishop  Victor  Corral  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Riobamba  in  February, 
1995,  and  he  supported  it  depen- 
dent on  their  finding  a suitable 
location  for  the  seminary. 

In  the  town  of  Chambo  an  old, 
derelict  hacienda  with  two 
hectares  of  cultivable  land  was 
found  and  proposed.  The  proper- 
ty belonged  to  the  Church  and 
needed  major  renovations  to 
make  it  livable. 

By  this  time,  news  of  the  pro- 
posed seminary  had  spread 
throughout  the  diocese  and  vari- 
ous pastoral  agents  came  to  its 
support  with  suggestions  of  insti- 


Seminarians  taking  care  of  their  food  crops. 

Bishop  Corral  (below)  and  others  in  the  community 
lend  a hand  with  harvesting. 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Scarboro  lay  missionary  Julia  Duarte-Walsh  helps  in  the  training  of  seminari- 
ans. From  left  foreground:  Luis  Uvidia,  Isaias  Garcia,  Serafin  Gualaquiza, 
Julia,  and  Manuel  Montero. 


tutions  and  individuals  who 
might  help  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  building.  Among  them 
were  Scarboro  lay  missionary 
Julia  Duarte  and  her  husband 
Tom  Walsh  who  gave  technical 
support  and  suggested  contacts 
that  might  be  able  to  help  with 
different  aspects  of  the  project. 

The  young  men  themselves 
undertook  the  lion's  share  of  the 
labor.  It  was  a long  and  arduous 
process  lasting  almost  a year  but 
they  were  determined  to  bring 
their  dream  to  reality.  Bishop 
Corral  visited  the  site  several 
times  to  witness  the  progress  and 
even  helped  in  harvesting  veg- 
etables on  the  land. 

With  the  repairs  and  construc- 
tion completed,  the  bishop  gave 
his  approval  saying  that  although 
the  diocese  had  no  funds  to  bud- 
get for  the  running  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  seminary,  he  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to 
support  them.  The  young  men 
would  have  to  live  in  the  same 
austere  way  as  they  had  all  their 
lives,  conserving  resources,  culti- 
vating the  land  to  produce  their 
own  vegetables,  raising  small 
livestock  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, ensuring  the  cleanliness  and 
maintenance  of  the  building, 
cooking  for  themselves,  washing 


their  own  clothes.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  would  be  over  and  above 
their  studies,  prayer,  pastoral 
outreach  and  community  lives. 
Could  they  do  it?  They  didn't 
know,  but  they  were  willing  to 
try. 

So,  on  January  5,  1996,  in  the 
town  of  Chambo,  located  seven 
kilometers  outside  the  city  of 
Riobamba,  a diocesan  seminary 
named  "Christ  The  Good  Shep- 
herd" was  born,  dedicated  to  the 
formation  of  young  campesino 
men.  It  is  a response  on  the  part 
of  the  diocese  to  the  need  and  the 
right  of  the  campesino  communi- 
ties to  express  and  celebrate  their 
Christian  life  through  the  service 
of  their  own  ordained  ministers. 

The  seminary  began  with  the 


participation  of  the  same  six 
young  men  who  over  a year  ear- 
lier had  taken  the  risk  of  propos- 
ing it  together  with  their  support 
person  Stella  Gutierrez  as  admin- 
istrator. Initiating  the  endeavor 
were  Serafin  Gualaquiza,  Isaiah 
Garcia,  Manuel  Montero,  Jorge 
Pichisaca,  Julio  Onate,  and  Luis 
Uvidia. 

They  are  men  from  a humble 
background.  They  are  also  holy 
and  dedicated  men  who,  like 
Jesus,  have  made  an  option  for 
the  poor  and  wish  to  serve 
among  the  poor  communities 
from  which  they  come. 

As  director  of  this  seminary  it 
is  my  job  to  ensure  that  these 
young  men  and  those  who  might 
follow  them  receive  adequate 
and  thorough  training  for  the 
ordained  ministries.  It  is  also 
incumbent  on  me  to  promote  and 
sustain  the  coherency  referred  to 
by  Bishop  Corral  between  semi- 
nary lifestyle  and  the  very  real 
lived  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic reality  from  which  the 
seminarians  come.  As  a result, 


It  is  a response  on  the  part  of  the  diocese  to  the  need 
and  the  right  of  the  campesino  communities  to 
express  and  celebrate  their  Christian  life  through  the 
service  of  their  own  ordained  ministers. 
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the  seminarians  live  a simple, 
almost  austere  lifestyle. 

Their  daily  routine  aside  from 
study,  prayer  and  community 
life,  includes  two  to  three  hours 
working  the  land,  producing 
vegetables  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Only  organic  methods 
are  used  in  accordance  with  the 
local  cultural  values.  They  also 
raise  their  own  chickens  and 
guinea  pigs  which  they  eat  for 
protein.  There  are  also  two  sheep 
that  keep  the  grassy  areas 
'mowed'.  They  have  a garden  of 
some  28  identified  herbs  and 
medicinal  plants  that  they  main- 
tain for  their  own  use  and  to 
reinforce  their  cultural  value  of 
using  herbal  medicines.  With  the 
help  of  Stella  Gutierrez  they 
have  learned  to  do  their  own 
cooking,  cleaning,  washing  and 
various  maintenance  jobs.  It  also 
means  there  is  no  need  for 
domestic  employees  at  the  semi- 
nary and  thus  less  costs. 

While  the  seminary  strives  to 
be  as  self  sufficient  as  possible, 
some  basic  foodstuffs  such  as 
milk,  cheese,  bread  and  grains 
must  be  bought.  So,  too,  other 
essentials  such  as  maintenance 
materials,  books,  supplies,  pro- 
fessors, and  transport  to  pastoral 
assignments  must  be  paid  for. 
These  items  the  bishop  has 
undertaken  to  assist  with,  even 
though  he  has  no  allocated  bud- 
get for  them. 

In  many  ways  it  could  be  said 
that  Bishop  Corral,  in  initiating 
this  seminary,  has  also  accepted 
to  take  a great  risk.  Because 
Riobamba  is  one  of  the  poorest 


You  CAN  take  it  with  you 


Help  us  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus 
now  and  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  remembering  Scarboro  Missions 


In  your  WILL 


-OR- 

With  a GIFT  ANNUITY 

Invest  $1,000  or  more  and  receive  a guaranteed 
rate  of  return  for  life,  with  a large  portion  tax-free. 

(You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to 
participate  in  our  Gift  Annuity  Plan.) 

For  more  information,  clip  and  mail  this  coupon  to: 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  Ph:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820. 

Your  name 

(please  print) 

Address 


Apt.  # 


City/Prov. 


Postal  Code 


Ref.# 


(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


You  have  been  blessed. 

Will  you  be  a blessing  to  others? 


dioceses  in  Ecuador,  in  the  past 
such  a seminary  has  been  impos- 
sible. The  very  poverty  that  had 
prevented  these  young  men 
from  pursuing  their  vocations 
beforehand  has  also  prevented 
the  diocese  from  facilitating 
these  vocations  through  a semi- 
nary of  its  own. 

In  a leap  of  faith  the  bishop 
has  made  the  dream  of  these  six 
young  men  his  own. 
Consequently,  all  of  us  are 
charged  with  being  good  stew- 
ards of  the  resources  we  are 
given  and  to  look  for  other 
resources  to  sustain  ourselves.  It 


is  a challenge  we  gladly  accept 
in  faith,  knowing  that  God  will 
provide  all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  dream  to  a fruitful 
reality.  After  all.  He  is  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  the  Good  Shep- 
herd looks  after  His  sheep. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Frank 
Hegel  has  been  serving  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Riobamba  since  1993.  He 
wishes  to  thank  St.  Therese  Parish, 
Court  ice,  Ontario,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine  Parish  in  his  home  town  of 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  for  their 
financial  collaboration. 
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(3  hristmas  ^^read 


By  Julia  Duarte-Walsh 


hristmas  is  such  a 
beautiful  time, 
especially  for  fami- 
lies— it  is  so  easy 
to  share  heartfelt 
joy  with  one's  family.  However, 
sometimes  Christmas  can  be 
very  sad.  I don't  know  how  to 
describe  my  Christmas  experi- 
ence of  several  years  ago.  It  was 
so  sad,  yet  it  foreshadowed  an 
experience  of  great  joy  and  grace 
for  me.  I remember  it  so  well 
and  I will  never  forget  it. 

It  was  just  a few  days  before 
Christmas  in  Riobamba, 

Ecuador,  and  I was  with  my 
children  and  a niece.  We  were 
preparing  for  the  Christmas 
celebrations  in  Bellavista,  the 
area  where  I ministered,  and  we 
had  invited  the  communities  of 
Pucara,  La  Dolorosa,  and  Piscin 
to  join  us.  The  celebration  con- 
sisted of  a concert  presented  by 
the  children  of  each  community, 
along  with  some  treats.  This  was 
to  be  followed  by  an  open-air 
Mass  in  front  of  the  church. 

We  were  caught  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  activity  required  when 
dealing  with  so  many  children. 
We  had  not  a moment  to  pause. 
The  sun  made  its  presence  felt  as 
it  usually  does  in  the  early  after- 
noon. It  was  then  that  Elbia 
Artega,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  area  of  Piscin,  informed  us 
that  there  was  an  old  woman,  a 
beggar,  sitting  alone  on  the  grav- 
el path  that  divides  the  flower 
beds  in  the  park.  She  had  been 
there  since  morning. 

I went  to  the  woman  and  told 
her  to  wait  until  the  concert  was 


It  zvas  then  that 
Jesus  revealed 
Himself  to  them  in 
the  breaking 
of  the  bread. 

over  and  then  we  would  try  to 
help  her. 

The  concert  was  a joyous 
gathering  for  the  children.  The 
peace  of  the  Mass,  so  beautifully 
prepared  by  many  hands,  was 
restful  and  rewarding.  Thinking 
of  the  Child  Jesus,  His  parents 
and  the  stable,  all  so  well 
brought  out  in  the  Mass  and 
homily,  I remembered  the  poor 
old  woman  waiting  for  us. 

The  celebration  ended  around 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
Elbia  and  I went  with  our  pastor 
Fr.  Jesus  Castejon  to  see  the 
woman.  She  was  poorly  clothed, 
covered  with  lice,  and  appeared 
exhausted. 

When  we  began  to  talk  to  her, 
she  immediately  put  her  hand  in 
a pocket  of  her  tattered  jacket. 
Out  came  a piece  of  fruit  bread 
which  is  very  popular  here  in 
Ecuador  during  the  Christmas 
season.  It  really  is  Christmas 
bread.  She  broke  the  bread  with 
bony,  fragile  fingers  and  then 
handed  each  one  of  us  a small 
piece.  Somehow,  we  all  felt  a 
wave  of  emotion  pass  through 
us.  This  humble,  rejected  moth- 
er, or  perhaps  grandmother,  so 
destitute,  treasuring  her  Christ- 
mas bread  safely  in  her  pocket, 


gave  what  little  she  had,  the 
'widow's  mite'  of  which  Jesus 
spoke.  She  gave  it  to  us  whom 
she  no  doubt  considered  as 
strangers  connected  to  God. 

Fr.  Castejon  helped  her  to  her 
feet.  We  supported  her  as  we 
walked  to  the  car  to  take  her  to 
Yaruquies  where  a family  would 
care  for  her  until  her  own  family 
could  be  located. 

The  memory  of  that  experi- 
ence has  never  left  me.  It  was,  as 
I saw  later,  just  a preparation  for 
a revelation,  an  insight,  that  was 
a joy  and  a very  special  grace  for 
me. 

It  happened  at  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  region- 
al meeting  of  the  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions members  which  took  place 
in  Panama.  There,  the  group's 
first  reflection  was  on  the  story 
of  the  disciples  heading  for 
Emmaus  after  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  You  will  recall  how  Jesus 
met  them  on  their  way  and 
ended  up  having  supper  with 
them.  It  was  then  that  Jesus 
revealed  Himself  to  them  in  the 
breaking  of  the  bread.  Like  the 
disciples,  I,  too,  became  over- 
whelmed in  such  a way  that  I 
could  never  express  in  words. 

I still  today  have  a reflection 
of  this  gift  that  years  ago  had 
flared  up  within  me.  Christmas 
has  a new  depth  for  me  now. 
Every  Mass  has  become  a Christ- 
mas celebration  in  which  we 
share  the  Christmas  bread. °° 

Jill  in  Duarte,  her  husband  Toni 
Walsh  and  their  four  children  serve 
in  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
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Tf^tiest  -frot  <H.cs  ^Clme 

Rev.  John  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 

1933  - 1997 


hilean-Canadian, 
Leonor  Leon,  said 
of  him:  "I  am 
grateful  because 
this  man,  this  priest,  saved  my 
life...  None  of  the  Chileans  can 
forget  what  Juan  Roberto  has 
done  for  us." 

John  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith 
spent  most  of  his  39  years  of 
priesthood  working  day-to-day 
with  poor,  illiterate  people  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and 
Nicaragua.  He  also  served  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  human  rights 
struggle  in  Latin  America,  where 
he  was  affectionately  called 
Padre  Juan  Roberto. 

With  his  three  brothers  and 
two  sisters,  he  grew  up  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Catholic  Church  touched  almost 
every  aspect  of  life  in  the  area. 
Moses  Coady  and  Jimmy  Tomp- 
kins, the  priest  founders  of  the 
Antigonish  Cooperative  Move- 
ment, were  household  names. 
The  movement  aimed  at  making 
the  poor  local  farmers  and  fish- 
ermen "masters  of  their  own 
destiny,"  as  well  as  counteract- 
ing Communist  activity  among 
the  coal  miners  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  social  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  made  a last- 
ing impression  on  the  young 
Buddy  Smith. 

An  Abrupt  Change 

On  graduation  from  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  University,  he  joined 
Scarboro  Missions  and  was 
ordained  a priest  in  December  of 
1958.  His  life  was  abruptly 
changed  with  his  first  overseas 


assignment,  by  the  stark  reality 
of  life  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. He  found  himself  in  a 
'Catholic'  country  with  a very 
different  understanding  of 
Catholicism  in  its  religious  prac- 
tice and  moral  attitudes.  Mainly, 
he  worked  there  as  a country 
pastor  baptizing  hundreds  of 
children,  celebrating  Masses  in 
mission  outposts,  and  marrying 
the  minority  who  requested 
church  weddings. 

For  30  years  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  ruled  by  the  Trujil- 
lo dictatorship.  The  Church, 
dependent  on  foreign  clergy, 
was  badly  indebted  to  the  Trujil- 
lo regime  for  building  its 
schools,  churches,  convents  and 
even  parish  houses,  among  other 
benefits. 

In  the  months  surrounding 
Padre  Juan  Roberto's  arrival  in 
late  1959,  Trujillo  had  brutally 
crushed  an  invasion  and  mas- 
sively arrested  prominent 
Dominicans.  The  country's 
Catholic  Bishops  finally  broke 
with  the  regime  and  issued  a 
public  letter  condemning  the 


arrests  and  the  mistreatment  of 
prisoners.  Trujillo  retaliated 
swiftly  against  the  Church  in  a 
persecution  which  lasted  until 
his  assassination  in  May  of  1961. 
Several  of  Juan  Roberto's  fellow 
priests  were  forced  to  leave  the 
country,  including  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele,  also  from  Nova  Scotia, 
who  had  founded  a large  coop- 
erative movement.  In  1965  civil 
war  broke  out  and  23,000  U.S. 
marines  landed  on  the  island.  In 
June  of  that  year  another  Nova 
Scotian  colleague,  Fr.  Art  MacK- 
innon was  murdered  by  Domini- 
can military  and  police  person- 
nel because  of  his  defense  of  his 
parishioners.  The  intense  cross- 
fire of  these  six  years  help 
explain  Juan  Roberto's  later  life. 

The  Effect  of  Vatican  il 

During  this  period,  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  introduced 
vast  changes  to  the  Church 
which  affected  the  missionaries 
and  their  work,  particularly  the 
Council's  teaching  on  The  Church 
in  the  Modern  World , with  its 
broader  political  approach  to 
religious  commitment.  When  the 
Latin  American  bishops  were  to 
speak  of  poverty  as  "institution- 
alized violence,"  it  resonated 
vividly  with  Padre  Juan  Rober- 
to's experience. 

A few  months  after  the  vio- 
lent coup  in  Chile  in  1973,  he 
was  sent  there  by  the  (Canadian) 
Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Chile.  This  mission  enabled  the 
safe  conduct  to  Canada  of  170 
Chileans  whose  lives  were 
endangered  by  the  military 
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By  John  Walsh,  S.F.M. 


regime.  He  also  helped  organize 
their  reception  in  Toronto,  and 
Scarboro  Missions  seminary  was 
used  as  temporary  housing  until 
they  could  get  settled  in  Canada. 
He  didn't  allow  differences  of 
ideology  or  religious  affiliation 
to  interfere  with  his  friendship 
with  his  co-workers  or  the  exiles. 
These  friendships  endured  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Unlike  their  Chilean  counter- 
parts, the  Argentinian  Bishops, 
generally,  did  not  stand  up  for 
human  rights  during 
the  "dirty  war"  of  the 
late  1970's.  Juan  Rober- 
to was  sent  to  Argenti- 
na to  work  on  behalf  of 
political  prisoners.  One 
Jewish  woman  in 
Toronto  writes,  "We 
know  that  20  years  ago 
Bud  had  put  his  own 
life  in  great  risk  by 
attempting  to  help 
women  such  as  our 
cousin,  trying  to  help 
them  find...  their  chil- 
dren who  simply  had 
'disappeared.'" 

He  was  one  of  a 
small  circle  of  Catholics 
which  launched  an 
alternative  newspaper 
in  1976.  Long  time 
former  editor,  Mary  Jo 
Leddy  said,  "I  honestly 
don't  believe  there 
would  be  a Catholic 
Neio  Times  today  if  it 
hadn't  been  for 
Buddy."  At  that  time 
he  was  also  active  in  a 
number  of  ecumenical 


coalitions  in  Toronto,  working 
on  social  justice  issues. 

Back  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1979,  he  and  other 
priests  were  in  position  to  coor- 
dinate disaster  relief  in  their 
parishes  after  the  devastating 
hurricanes  that  year.  A major 
effort  was  put  into  housing 
reconstruction  for  hundreds  of 
families  left  homeless,  and 
$500,000  was  raised  from  Cana- 
dian Catholics  for  Dominican 
relief  by  Scarboro  Missions. 


Identified  With  His 
Priesthood 

Strongly  identified  with  his 
own  priesthood  and  the 
Church's  role  in  society,  he 
befriended  many  priests  and 
seminarians  and  was  on  a first 
name  basis  with  a number  of 
Latin  American  theologians. 
Undoubtedly,  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  numbers  of  local  priests 
increase  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  the  mere  handful 


Fr.  Buddy's  life  was  dedicated  to  the  poor,  especially  peasant  farmers  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Nicaragua,  accompanying  them  in  their  efforts  to  organize  and  improve  their 
lives.  He  kept  a tireless  pace,  and  never  went  anywhere  without  several  people  hitching  a 
ride  in  the  back  of  his  pick-up. 
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David  Eijsenck 


Fr.  Buddy  with  youth  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Fr.  John  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 

1933-1997 

On  Wednesday,  October  8,  at  5:00  a.m. 

Fr.  John  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith  passed  away 
at  Scarborough  General  Hospital,  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  Over  the  last  seven  years  Fr.  Buddy  had 
struggled  courageously  with  a rare  degenerative 
nerve  disease. 

After  a wake  service  and  Mass  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion at  the  Scarboro  Missions  chapel,  a Funeral 
Mass  was  held  in  his  home  town  of  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  Fr.  Buddy  was  buried.  We 
join  with  his  family  and  friends  in  sorrow  and 
share  their  loss.  We  also  join  with  them  in  thanks- 
giving for  Fr.  Buddy's  presence  among  us. 

A Fr.  Buddy  Smith  Memorial  Fund  has  been 
established  by  his  family  and  donations  may  be 
made  to  Scarboro  Missions  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  life.  May  he  rest  in  peace. °° 


present  when  he  first  arrived; 
and  to  see  the  number  of  semi- 
narians multiply.  He,  of  course, 
was  not  totally  uncritical  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  actively 
encouraged  the  training  of  lay 
people,  particularly  in  socio- 
economic leadership  roles. 

In  the  late  80's  he  volunteered 
to  work  in  Nicaragua  where 
sectors  of  the  Church  were  help- 
ing rebuild  the  country  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship. From  Canadians  he 
begged  medicines  and  baseball 
equipment  for  the  children,  and 
led  a community  effort  to  build 
an  agricultural  high  school  in  the 
remote  parish  where  he  worked 
on  the  island  of  Ometepe  in  Lake 
Nicaragua.  Of  this  pastoral  work, 
Andrew  Gibson  wrote,  the 
"respect  and  affection  in  which 
he  is  held  is  beyond  that  given  to 
the  office — it  is  the  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  Ometepe  for  this 
talented  and  selfless  man,  who 


has  chosen  to  live  an  arduous 
and  austere  life  with  them." 

While  in  Nicaragua,  his  health 
began  to  decline.  He  was  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  a rare  degen- 
erative nerve  disease.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  he  wrote, 
"...my  steps  are  shorter  and  very 
unsteady  and  you  won't  under- 
stand much  of  what  I am  saying. 

1 used  to  measure  the  advance  of 
this  by  the  year.  This  past  year  it 
seemed  to  advance  by  the  month, 
then  by  the  week,  and  now 
almost  by  the  day...  I haven't 
found  the  time  for  lamenting  the 
situation,  but  still  grinning  and 
having  a chuckle  from  time  to 
time  at  the  irony  of  the  Lord."°° 


" The  mission  of 
Christ  is  worthy  of  a 
lifetime.  Now  is  the 
time  to  look  over  the 
horizon  to  the  world 
that  awaits  us  and 
to  see  things  another 
way  as  Jesus  did." 

Fr.  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith,  SFM 
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^oodbifC,  'BuUxi,  we  miss  you! 

A tribute  to  a valiant  man  who  blessed  our  home  for  a few  months. 


He  lived,  loved  and  walked  among  us 

Though  his  time  with  us  was  short 

the  breadth  and  length  he  covered  was  not 

c/-[e  g ave  us  fEucka’iist 

His  speech  was  slurred  and  difficult  to  understand 

but  he  spoke  a language  of  love  that  went  beyond  words 

a message  that  all  could  comprehend  with  eager  ears 
to  hear  the  wisdom  coming  forth 

c He  $ ave  us  Eluckatlst 


How  many  times  he  fell  we  do  not  know 

but  we  know  that  he  always  got  up  with  a smile 

We  were  the  privileged  witnesses  to  that  struggle  to  keep  going 

to  use  the  capabilities  that  we  have  and  take  so  much  for  granted 

^ave  us  Eiucka'zist 

He  walked  a heavy  load,  but  carried  a light  heart 
stopping  to  greet  those  along  the  way 

Limitations  were  not  permitted  to  hold  him  back 

c He  $ave  us  EHucka’iLst 

The  first  day  of  the  week  would  find  him  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
sharing  with  the  residents  of  Hogar  San  Antonio 

permitting  others  to  be  his  voice,  to  steady  his  hands 
to  sing  and  praise  the  Lord 

cHe  $ave  us  fEuckaKist 

Eucharist  being  the  celebration  of  life,  death  and  resurrection,  we  can  truly  say 

</~(e  $ ave  us  Elucka’iist 

Though  Buddy  could  hardly  walk  he  walked  among  us 
Though  he  could  not  speak,  he  spoke  plainly  to  us 

Tke  secrets  o-fc  tke  keatt  cannot  be  kidden 


By  Ruth  Resch,  RHSJ 

After  a brief  stay  at  the  Hogar  San  Antonio,  a home  for  the  aged  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic,  Fr.  Buddy  returned  to  Canada  until  his  death  on  October  8,  1997.  Sr.  Resch  of  the  Reli- 
gious Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph  has  been  the  administrator  of  the  Hogar  San  Antonio  since  1979. 

S f 
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Journey  of 


jAn  ^ntetfaitk 

By  Paul  McKenna 


n 1987,  Pope  John  Paul  II  journeyed  to 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  for  an  ecu- 
menical gathering  of  Church  leaders.  Ten 
years  later,  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
city  of  Columbia  again  became  the  site  for  an  his- 
toric interfaith  gathering  where  representatives  from 
many  of  the  world's  religions  met  for  the  North 
American  interfaith  Network  conference. 

I was  honoured  to  be  among  the  90  partici- 
pants who  included  Buddhists,  Muslims,  Sikhs, 
Jews,  Hindus,  Baha'is,  Christians,  Unitarians  and 
Aboriginal  Peoples. 

For  three  days  we,  as  a multi-faith  body,  broke 
bread,  swapped  stories,  enjoyed  each  other's  cul- 
tures, sang  songs,  worshiped,  reflected  and  chal- 
lenged one  another. 

For  me,  the  most  inspiring  part  of  the  confer- 
ence was  learning  about  the  many  creative  interfaith 
projects  that  have  been  popping  up  all  over  North 
America.  Let  me  share  some  of  these: 


• Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina — a program  to 
teach  military  chaplains  about  other  faiths. 

• Kansas  City,  Kansas — an  inter-religious  coalition 
to  combat  racism. 

• Sudbury,  Ontario — site  of  the  United  Church's 
historic  apology  to  Canada's  First  Nations  (1986). 

• New  York  City — a training  program  in  conflict 
resolution  for  people  of  different  religions. 

• Washington,  DC — an  annual  interfaith  concert. 

• St.  Paid,  Minnesota — a multi-faith  chapel  at  the 
local  international  airport. 

• St.  Louis,  Missouri — efforts  to  start  a national 
interfaith  newspaper. 

• Edmonton,  Alberta — people  of  various  religions 
working  together  to  combat  poverty  and  home- 
lessness. 


• Virginia— an  annual  inter-reli- 
gious retreat  involving  young 
people  of  various  faiths. 

• Charleston,  South  Carolina — an 
annual  inter-religious  prayer 
gathering  to  heal  racial  and  reli- 
gious intolerance. 

• North  America-ivide — growing 
use  of  the  Internet  for  purposes 
of  inter-religious  dialogue. 

A Changing  World 

The  interfaith  movement  is 
only  about  30  years  old.  And  it's  a 
movement  driven  largely  by  the 
way  in  which  the  world  is  changing 


Canadian  Buddhist  nun,  Tenzin 
Kalsang,  (far  right),  enjoys  a multicul- 
tural meal  with  other  participants  at 
this  year's  interfaith  conference  in 
South  Carolina. 
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$ Q 

Interfaith  Workshops 

Would  your  parish  or  Christian  community  group 
like  to  sponsor  an  interfaith  workshop  in-house? 


Participants  will: 


• Find  out  more  about  other  religions; 

• Learn  skills  for  Christian  ministry  in  a multi-religious 


and  multi-cultural  society; 

• Be  part  of  an  interfaith  worship  service; 

• Explore  current  Catholic  teaching  about 
non-Christian  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue. 


For  information  contact  Paul  McKenna, 

77  Mill  Street  East,  Unit  #39,  Tottenham,  ON,  LOG  I WO. 
Phone:  (905)936-1022 


— as  more  and  more  regions  are  becoming 
environments  of  multi-culture  and  multi- 
faith. Indeed,  religious  pluralism  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
developments  of  the  20th  century. 

At  the  root  of  this  phenomenon  are 
international  patterns  of  immigration. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  profound 
and  world-wide  movement  of  peoples  and 
cultures  has  provoked  a meeting  of  reli- 
gions that  is  new  to  history.  And  this 
development  has  accelerated  in  the  last  30 
years.  The  1990  Brittanica  Book  of  the  Year 
reports  that  14  major  religions  or  religious 
systems  are  now  present  in  significant 
numbers  in  more  than  80  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a result  the  great  religions  of  the  world  are 
talking  to  one  another  in  a fashion  that  is  new  and 
exciting.  Inter-religious  activity  is  growing  at  local, 
national  and  international  levels.  In  fact,  at  the 
Columbia  meeting,  several  international  interfaith 
organizations  were  represented.  One  of  these  is  the 
International  Interfaith  Centre.  Located  in  Oxford, 
England,  this  group  aims  to  be  a centre  of  informa- 
tion-sharing, networking  and  coordination  for  inter- 
religious activities  worldwide. 

Not  a Luxury  or  an  Option 

The  South  Carolina  conference  made  it  clear 
that  interfaith  dialogue  is  more  than  just  a luxury  or 
even  an  option  for  we  humans.  It  is  now  a responsi- 
bility! 

Our  lives  today  are  much  different  from  those 
of  our  grandparents.  In  an  increasingly  multi-reli- 
gious and  multi-cultural  world,  we  are  now  being 
challenged  by  a diversity  of  value  and  belief  sys- 
tems. And  we  are  needing  to  learn  skills  that  will 
equip  us  to  deal  with  this  growing  diversity.  Partic- 
ularly in  a world  raging  with  wars  provoked  by 
ethnic  and  religious  rivalry. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  very  much  in  tune 
with  this  new  conversation  among  the  religions.  The 
Second  Vatican  Council,  for  example,  produced 
ground-breaking  documents  on  religious  liberty. 


religious  pluralism,  and  interfaith  dialogue. 

Paul  VI  and  John  Paul  II  have  demonstrated 
both  creativity  and  courage  in  promoting  dialogue 
with  other  faiths.  Pope  Paul  nourished  the  dream  of 
a Church  in  dialogue  with  all  the  cultures  and  reli- 
gions of  the  world. 

And  according  to  John  Paul  II,  there  will  never 
be  peace  and  justice  on  the  planet  unless  and  until 
there  is  interfaith  dialogue.  It  was  this  conviction 
that  led  the  Pope  to  invite  leaders  of  the  world's 
religions  to  Assisi  in  1986.  There  they  fasted  and 
prayed  for  peace. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  projects  represent- 
ed at  the  conference  was  the  Centre  for  World 
Thanksgiving  in  Dallas,  Texas.  This  group  is  moti- 
vated by  the  belief  that  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  need  to  be  thanking  one  another.  Thanking 
one  another  for  the  unique  gifts  that  each  has  to 
share! 

The  Texas  project  has  encouraged  a similar 
effort  in  Ireland.  In  1999,  a centre  for  inter-religious 
thanksgiving  will  open  in  Belfast.  Like  its  inspira- 
tion in  Dallas,  the  Irish  initiative  will  promote  inter- 
faith approaches  to  gratitude,  even  gratitude 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ire- 
land !°° 

Paul  McKenna  is  a freelance  writer  specializing  in 
world  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue. 
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The  Z^ialogue  Z^ecalogue 

Ground  Rules  for  Inter-religious,  Inter-ideological  Dialogue 

These  principles  of  dialogue  were  formulated  by  Professor  Leonard  Swidler  of  Temple  University. 
The  full  text  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  20:1  (1984). 


First  Commandment 

The  primary  purpose  of  dialogue  is  to  learn; 
that  is,  to  change  and  grow  in  the  perception 
and  understanding  of  reality,  and  then  to  act 
accordingly. 

Second  Commandment 

Inter-religious,  inter-ideological  dialogue 
must  be  a two-sided  project — within  each 
religious  or  ideological  community  and 
between  religious  or  ideological  communities. 

Third  Commandment 

Each  participant  must  come  to  the  dialogue 
with  complete  honesty  and  sincerity. 

Fourth  Commandment 

In  inter-religious,  inter-ideological  dialogue 
we  must  not  compare  our  ideals  with  our 
partner's  practice,  but  rather  our  ideals  with 
our  partner's  ideals,  our  practice  with  our 
partner's  practice. 

Fifth  Commandment 

Each  participant  must  define  himself... 
Conversely,  the  interpreted  must  be  able  to 
recognize  herself  in  the  interpretation. 


Sixth  Commandment 

Each  participant  must  come  to  the  dialogue 
with  no  hard-and-fast  assumptions  as  to 
where  the  points  of  disagreement  are. 

Seventh  Commandment 

Dialogue  can  take  place  only  between 
equals...  Both  must  come  to  learn  from  each 
other. 

Eighth  Commandment 

Dialogue  can  take  place  only  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  trust. 

Ninth  Commandment 

Persons  entering  into  inter-religious,  inter- 
ideological  dialogue  must  be  at  least  mini- 
mally self-critical  of  both  themselves  and 
their  own  religious  or  ideological  traditions. 

Tenth  Commandment 

Each  participant  eventually  must  attempt  to 
experience  the  partner's  religion  or  ideology 
'from  within';  for  a religion  or  ideology  is 
not  merely  something  of  the  head,  but  also 
of  the  spirit,  heart,  and  'whole  being,'  indi- 
vidual and  communal. 
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This  issue  contains  our  Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your  prayers  and  finan- 
cial support  we  will  continue  the  vital 
work  of  mission,  giving  witness  to  the 
Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 

In  1998,  Scarboro  Missions 
will  begin  its  80th  year  as  a 
missionary  Society. 


I 1 

Order  Your  1997  Calendars 

Excellent  for  the  parish,  home,  school  or  office. 

O YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 


Large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38") 

Cost:  First  calendar  @ $5.00  = 

Discount  prices: 

2 to  25  calendars:  @ $3.00  ea.  = 


$5.00 


Over  25  calendars: 


@ $2.00  ea.  = 
TOTAL:  = 


© MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

Inside  the  November  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 

Order  extra  copies  of  this  attractive,  four-colour 
calendar  featuring  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  who  inspire  us  with  their 
joy  and  hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100-  199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  DISCOUNT 
orders  over  300  = 30%  discount 


No.  of  calendars: 
Less: 


x $1.00  = 


% discount  - 


Postage:  5% 

TOTAL:  = 


| Name 

1 Address 

Apt. 

| City  | 

| Postal  Code 

Ref.# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  Libel) 

Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
ON,  M1M  1M4.  Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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Living  Our  Faith 

Sharing  Our  Gifts 

Finding  Christ  Among  Others 


missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia , 
Africa , Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  shares  a greeting  of  peace  with  Peruvian  children. 
Fr.  Frank  now  serves  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
as  director  of  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  Seminary. 


\CSr  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 

City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  161  ( priesthood ), 
Extension  165  (laity) — E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
Internet://www.web.net/ -sfrns 


Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


